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THE GREATEST SHOW ON WORTH 
+ «+ a full crew of new ones!! + + « 
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with more space, spunk and savings! 


Now there’s a Corvair for practically 
everybody—and every model is just as 
thoroughly thrifty as Chevrolet can make 
it! Maybe you'll stick with those familiar 
sedans and coupes—and who could blame 
you? This year they give you more room 
for your things (12% more, under the 
hood), spunkier 145-cubic-inch air-cooled 
6 and heftier savings than ever. Or it 
could be that you'll go for one of Corvair’s 
family-lovin’ new wagons. The Lakewood 
Station Wagon, say, that gives you up 
to 58 cubic feet of space for stuff inside, 
plus another 10 cubic feet under the 
lockable bonnet. The Greenbrier Sports 
Wagon you'll simply have to see—up to 
twice the space for people and things as 
you find in the wagons you're used to. 
Visit your Chevrolet dealer for a look 
at all nine new Corvair : 
models. Make it soon! ae a 
Chevrolet Division, General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 


The Corvair 700 2-Door Sedan couldn't be 
better for a budget. Its rear engine delivers 
more miles per gallon along with quicker cold- 
start warmup, so you start saving sooner. 


That's a Corvair Lakewood 700 Station 
Wagon up above. It does a wagon- 
sized job with cargo, yet handles like 

a charm. At left, you see a Corvair 
Greenbrier Sports Wagon with up to 
175.5 cubic feet of space for you and 

~ whatever you want to take along with you. 
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‘How these 18 Experts can help you 
Get into a High Pay 


i f your heart is set on a larger income 

and all that it means... better home 
—fine car—larger bank account—more 
of the good things of life... 

If that’s your ambition and you are 
really serious about it, then you owe it 
to yourself to get the REAL FACTS 
about LaSalle Accounting, and the many 
good-pay opportunities that can be 
YOURS through LaSalle’s famous 
Problem Method Plan, 

It matters not whether you’ve had a 
single day of experience in this field—or 
whether you have already started but 
want to climb higher. LaSalle’s expert 
training is designed to take you from 
where you are...to where you want to be 
in higher positions and a lifetime career 
of security and good income. 


WHY YOU CAN'T FAIL TO GAIN 


You see on this page a panel of experts 
who know Accounting from A to Z... 
all the way from Basic Accounting, on 
up through Accounting Systems, Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Federal Income 
Tax, and training for the CPA certificate. 
These are only part of LaSalle’s instruc- 
tion staff. But what is most important to 
you... 


... These CPAs and Expert Accountants 
know how to impart their knowledge to 
others...how to help you prepare quickly 
yet thoroughly for success in this very 
lucrative field. 


The proof? What stronger proof could 
there be than that more than 4,500 Certi- 
fied Public Accountants (one out of every 
13 of the U.S. total) have trained with 
LaSalle? Or the hundreds of thousands 


ACCOUNTING CAREER 


of men and women whom LaSalle has 
helped qualify rapidly for more money, 
a brighter future, ina high-pay-lifetime 
career? These thousands came to us 
with different backgrounds of experience 
and varying degrees of ambition. Many 
have reported raises and promotions 
after only a few weeks of training. Thou- 
sands of them have written to say they 
are now earning 50% more—even double 
their former incomes—often in less than 
a year. These letters are published in 
book form for your inspection. They 
were written by real people, with real 
income problems and ambitions—people 
who might be your next-door neighbor. 
Yes, if you are really sincere in want- 
ing to better your position—start your 
income climbing—enjoy a lifetime career 
of high standing and high reward—this 
friendly staff of experts can help you. Of 
course, you have to do your part... but 
..with a winning team of authorities 
like this backing you up, how could you 
possibly fail? 
You don’t have to wonder what La- 


LaSalle’s Famous staff of Accounting 
authorities are helping thousands 
prepare for fast promotion and bigger 
pay. They can do the same for you! 


SAMPLE LESSON 
SENT FREE 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Salle’s Accounting plan is like. You will 
be sent a free sample lesson, without obli- 
gation. Study it—keep it—see for yourself 
how simple, clear, and easy it is to master. 
This is an actual lesson right out of the 
regular training—to show you exactly 
how LaSalle’s Problem Method has 
trained more than 1,400,000 men and 
women from all walks of life. 

Also,..the latest book, “‘Opportuni- 
ties in Accounting,” gives all the latest 
facts about this completely new and mod- 
ern accounting training and the growing 
opportunities in several different fields 
of profitable employment, 

This can be an important day in your 
life. A coupon like the one below has 
started hundreds of thousands of men 
and women toward a bigger job, a larger 
income. It can do the same for you, 


Accredited Member, National Home Study Council 
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..and “Success Reports”. 
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eeeeeeceennes Mail the Coupon Today! suannoaan----= 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St. * Dept. 1306HA ® Chicago 5, Illinois 
Send free Sample Lesson in Accounting—also, 


latest free book, pipes a in Accounting” 
.all without cost or obligation. 
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NEXT MONTH IN 
SPORT 


Sport’s Man Of The Year, the fellow 
who produced the top story of 1960, 
leads off our February issue, which 
brims from cover to cover with 
behind-the-scenes drama. Who is the 
Man Of The Year? You'll find out 
next month, when we review his 
achievements and also bring you 
special coverage of the 11 athletes 
picked by the editors of Sport as the 
Top Performers Of 1960. 


Our February Sport SrectAt focuses 
on “Ted Williams’ Last Game,” 
detailing all of the big fellow’s 
activities that historic day and fan- 
ning out to take some deep looks at 
the highlights of his record-breaking, 
controversial career .. . “The Day 
The Yankees Clinched The Pennant” 
takes you into the dugout and 
dressing room with Mickey Mantle, 
Roger Maris, Bobby Richardson and 
all the other stars. Writer Tom 
Meany, who was with the team all 
day, brings you the full flavor of the 
dialogue, drama and celebration. 


Gordie Howe, fed up with the con- 
tinual attacks on his sport, lets loose 
his emotions next month in a wallop- 
ing by-lined piece, “Nobody Can 
Knock Hockey To Me”. . . Arthur 
Daley selects the best from his bulg- 
ing anecdote portfolio for a February 
hot-stove league special, “My Favorite 
Baseball Stories” .. . For the basket- 
ball fan, we have full-length articles 
on “Jerry Lucas, Everybody's All- 
America,” and “Gene Shue. The Ball- 
player's All-Star”... Also next 
month, two more inside baseball 
stories certain to raise eyebrows: 
“Why Jackie Jensen Is Coming Back” 
and “How Vinegar Bend Mizell 
Was Revitalized” . . . All of this and 
a lot more in February Sport. 
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Top high school basketball coaches say: 


you're a better 
ballplayer 
in new 


U.S. ROYAL 
Pro-Keds! 


77 


Nobody knows the score on 
basketball equipment better than 
coaches. They know players start 
quicker, jump higher, pivot surer, 
stop faster in new U.S. Royal 
Pro-Keds. Only these finest of 
basketball shoes have new 

L/P Tread for 50% longer lasting 
traction. They’re lighter, better 
fitting, good-looking, easily 
cleaned, available in high or low 
cut. They’ve been proved by 
leading pro, college and high 
school teams. Have better 
ballplayers this year... get 

U.S. Royal Pro-Keds! 


The Shoe of Champions. 


US United States Rubber 


SPORTS DEPARTMENT, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORE] 
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"This push-button 
outfit stopped him cold 

on Compbell Loke 

4 in Michigan,” says 
Marinus DeJong. 


Big Ones 
wou ger away! 


WITH FISH-SAVING 
LEVEL-WIND 
AND MICRO-DRAG 


WO. 1797 


USH-BUTTON 


WoNDERCAST” 


HEAVY DUTY 


Justa push of the button, s-w-i-s-h of 
the rod—PRESTO—PUSH-BUTTON 
FISHING! Long, easy casts every 
time. Backlash impossible! 
Smooth, powerful level-wind re- 
trieve— plus fish saver MICRO- 
DRAG—brings the big ones under 
control—quickly. No. 1797 Beau- 
tiful bronze finish heavy-duty push 
button WonderCast® filled with 100 
yds. 12-lb. line. ..$24.95 (Other 
push-button reels from $14.95) 


DOUBLE BILT© FOR SUPERB 
ACTION! POWER! ACCURACY! 


(1) A reinforcing glass fiber cylind- 
rical wall, inside (2) thousands of 
parallel glass fibers outside—it’s this 
patented process that leaves the 
famous spiral markings—visible ~ 
trademark of genuine Wonderod apality. No, 1579 
Bronze and white push-button Wonderod 6" & 6°6" 
L, XL or M action or 7’ model. ..$18,95 


FREE FISHING CATALOG 
You will enjoy this new bie catalog “Successful Fish- 
ing with Shakespeare Tackle,’ showing the newest 
in reels, rods, and lines. Plus pocket fishing calendar 
showing best days to fish. © By Shukespeare Co. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
) Dept. S&A-1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me absolutely 
FREE your big new tackle cot- 
alog and 1961 fishing calendar. 


Nome 


Address. 
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THE SPLINTER’S GLORY 


How about writing a farewell story 
on a great player—Ted Williams— 
who climaxed his tremendous career 
with glory? 
Braintree, Mass. Jackie Garabedian 

Ed Linn was at Fenway Park, ob- 
serving all the glory and behind-the- 
scenes drama. His story, “The Kid’s 
Last Game,” will appear in next 
month’s Sport. 


COURTLY EARS 


My guess is basketball player—the 
athlete in the cartoon, that is. The 
letter by Dennis Ryan swayed me. So 
I took another look and discovered 
the clincher. His ears are too big for 
a sprinter; wind resistance, you know. 
Only a dumb coach would waste him 
as a runner. Does this settle the 
matter? 
Swansea, Mass. SP/4 Jim Fierro 

Cartoonist John Gallagher insists 
on keeping us in suspense one more 
month. He will tell all next issue. 


WHO’S A GOOF? 


Boy, did you goof! In the story in 
your November issue, “Otto Graham 
Rates The NFL Quarterbacks,” there 
is a picture that is a goof on your 
part. On page 25 you show Y.A. Tittle 
handing off to Larry Barnes for a 15- 
yard gain right in front of the goal 
posts. Just thought 1 would remind 
you. 

Levittown, N. Y. Jon Shapiro 

We'll remind you to take another 
look. The line of scrimmage is a yard 
from the 49er goal line. and Tittle 
handed off to Larry Barnes in his own 
end zone. Barnes carried the ball past 
the 15. Look at the diagonal lines on 
the grownd at the point of the handoff. 


EXPANSION DILEMMA 


I was very much surprised by your 
editorial in October’s Sport, titled 
“We're For Two Ten-Club Leagues.” 
I’m against it. Sure it would be very 
simple, and at first it even might look 
good. But did you stop to realize that 
right now you have nine teams whose 
fans are getting mighty impatient be- 
cause their club hasn’t won a pennant 
in ten years? Now you want to add 
two and, in the future, possibly four 
teams to the bottom of each league. 

As a suggestion, if the setup is to 
be changed, and the way it is now I 


YJ 
12 205 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


agree that it must, I would like a 
complete revamping of the major 
leagues. Instead of eight teams in two 
leagues, I would suggest three leagues 
with six clubs in each, You would 
have many more satisfied fans. A 
World Series with three clubs in it 
should be a bonanza for fans and 
owners. 


Malone, N.Y. Frank Keneston 


I think your plan is an excellent 
one and is the best way to approach 
expansion. However, I do not think 
that there are enough good players 
in the minors to supply these extra 
teams. I think that the owners and 
executives around the two leagues 
should develop their farm systems 
rather than worry about expansion. 
Silver Spring, Md. Bill Durkin, Jr. 


WRONG SUGAR BOWL 


Mel Allen's All-America Football 
Preview in October Sporr said that 
LSU won the 1960 Sugar Bowl, 7-0. 
He is incorrect as Mississippi beat 
LSU, 21-0, in the 1960 Sugar Bowl 
LSU won the 1959 Sugar Bow] by 7-0. 
West Orange, N.J. Stuart Jennings 

How about that! 


A ROCKY GAL 


I, too, agree that Rocky Colavito 
is a colorful and well-liked player. 
With his wonderful personality, the 
Rock has the love of fans both old 


and young alike! 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Alfreda Ruth Baker 


ADDING A CHARACTER 


In “Characters You See At The 
World Series,” in November Sport, 
Ed Fitzgerald neglected only one 
character—the standing-room fan. He 
(or she) goes to the World Series not 
to be seen, not to wave to TV cameras, 
not to eat or gather autographs, but 
simply to see the game. 

We gain entrance by buying stand- 
ing-room tickets, entering the stadium 
some three hours before game-time 
and then standing for five to seven 
hours. 

I haven’t missed a World Series 
game in New York City since I saw 
my first one in 1951, and I travel 
1,000 miles for the incomparable 
pleasure. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia Joan Casey 
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FORTE...the only 17-jewel watch 


9, quese vende con 
SHA +417 4 


as low as ‘19.95 —sold and serviced around the world 


We believe the Belforte Voyager series to be the world’s greatest 
watch value. And people on seven continents agree. 

Behind these handsome faces are fine quality, 17-jewel Swiss 
movements. Precision movements that are guaranteed for 
a full year! Ask your jeweler today to show you the only $19.95 
watches sold and serviced around the world. 


BELFORTE 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE BENRUS WATCH COMPANY + LA CHAUX DE FONDS - 


Men's and women’s Belforte Voyager watches are beautifully 

gift-packaged. 

Men’s Waterproof Watch. Guaranteed waterproof*, Dustproof. Shock-resis- 
Luminous diat, 


tant. Unbreakable mainspring. 17 jewels. Sweep second hand. 
Only $19.95 plus tax, 


Ladies Beauty Watch, Smart, youthful styling. 17 iewels, Yellow top. Only 
$19.95 plus tax, 


$8, crystal and crown remain intect, 


NEW YORK - WATERBURY 
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SPORT MAGAZINE’S WORLD SERIES CHEVROLET CORVETTE WINNER #6: BOBBY RICHARDSON 
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Al Burger 


BOBBY BROKE ALL PRECEDENT 


Slashing line 


drives for seven games, 
and setting a 

record for runs batted in, 
Richardson won 

our sports car, ending the 


pitchers’ reign 


“Ze se 


Bobby Richardson, the young 

Yankee second-baseman, wiped 
out the two major questions that had 
been posed since Sport began giving 
away shiny white Chevrolet Corvettes 
in 1955. The award, presented annually 
to the man “who, through his over-all 
play in the World Series, did the most 
for his team,” had gone to pitchers for 
five straight years. Each of the 
pitchers had been a member of the 
winning team. 

People began to talk about the five- 
season precedent. They wanted to 
know if anyone but a pitcher would 
ever win the sports car, and they 
wanted to know if a fellow on the los- 
ing team was eligible to win it. Bobby 
Richardson, rising to the largest oc- 
casion of his baseball life, answered 
both questions. The New York Yan- 
kees lost the Series, but their slick 
second-baseman won the car. 

Slashing line drives steadily from 
the day the Series began, Bobby 
leaped into the headlines in the third 
game. Unloading a grand-slam homer 
and driving in two more runs, he set 
a single-game Series record for runs 
batted in with six. Before baseball’s 


We A WEEK of heroic hitting, 


biggest show was wrapped up in the 
wildly dramatic seventh game, Bobby 
had batted in 12 runs, a World Series 
record that pushed him to a promi- 
nence that such all-time greats as Lou 
Gehrig and Babe Ruth never reached. 

Over-all, in the 1960 World Series, 
Bobby hit .367, second best average 
among the regulars, belted two tri- 
ples, the most by anyone, two doubles 
and one homer. Furthermore, only 
Bill Skowron, with 12, made more hits 
than Richardson’s 11. Bobby’s fielding, 
highlighted by a catch of a pop foul 
while he tumbled into the stands, was 
superb, too. 

Told that he had won the Corvette, 
Bobby, remaining modest despite his 
outstanding show, said he was sur- 
prised and delighted. The next morn- 
ing, he was at a friend’s home at nine 
o'clock. “Come on,” Bobby said, “let’s 
get going. We have to pick up the car.” 

Arriving early for his 12 o’clock ap- 
pointment with the Corvette, Bobby 
sat around the Sport offices for a 
while, then went out to see the prize 
he earned. “Great, just great,” he said, 
which seemed to us an excellent de- 
scription of Bobby Richardson’s per- 
formance in the 1960 World Series. 


HOW TO MAKE 


YOUR BOSS 
SIT UP AND 


Best way we know of is to come up with the right answers 
on the job. Show him you have the drive and ambition it takes 
to get ahead. 


How? By getting the right kind of training . . . training 
that enables you to come up with the right answers. Nowadays 
the crying need in business and industry is for men with 
special knowledge — skilled technicians, plant and office 
workers who have more to offer than on-the-job experience. 


Without the right training you’re just another one of 
the millions competing for the same, dull routine jobs, the 
same low salary. 


But—when you have the right kind of training your boss 
can’t help but sit up and take notice of you. He can see you’re 
a man who is prepared to move ahead. 


Now is the time to act! Choose the kind of training you 
need to get ahead from success-proven I, C, §. Courses—259 


in all. Each I. C.S. Course was developed by business and 
industry leaders who know—who can tell you—what you need 
to go places. 


The instruction is practical, down-to-earth, What you learn 
has immediate ‘‘cash value.” No waiting to see results. Stu- 
dents report increased earnings within as little as three months. 


You get personalized guidance. Study in your spare time 
—at your own pace. Chances are by the time you get your 
coveted I.C.S. diploma you’re already on your way to a 
better job, bigger pay. 


Don’t wait another day. Start this minute to make your 
boss sit up and take notice of you. Mark and mail the coupon, 


For Real Job Security —Get an I. C. S. Diploma! 


1. C. S., Scranton 15, Penna. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 16050M, SCRANTON 15, PENNA, 
Without cost or obligation, send me “HOW to SUCCEED” and the opportunity booklet about the field BEFORE which ! have marked X (plus sample lesson): 


ARCHITECTURE 
and BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

O Air Conditioning 

CO Architecture 

0 Arch. Drawing and 
Designing 

© Building Contractor 

© Building Estimator 

O Carpenter Builder 

© Carpentry and Millwork 

O Heating 

O Painting Contractor 

O Plumbing 

© Reading Arch. Blueprints 


ART 
© Commercial Art 
OD Magazine Illus. 
O Sign Painting and Design'’g 
O Sketching and Painting 


AUTOMOTIVE 
© Automobile 
0 Auto Body Rebuilding 
and Refinishing 
O Auto Engine Tuneup 
© Auto Electrical Technician 
OC Diesel Engines 


Name 
City 


Occupation 


AVIATION 
O Aero-Engineering Technology 
© Aviation Engine Mech. 
C Reading Aircraft Blueprints 


BUSINESS 

CD Accounting 

CO Advertising 

© Bookkeeping and Cost 
Accounting 

D Business Administration 

© Business Management 

O Clerk Typist 

O Creative Salesmanship 

© Managing a Small Business 

© Professional! Secretary 

(© Public Accounting 

© Purchasing Agent " 

© Real Estate Salesmanship 

0 Salesmanship 

O Salesmanship and 
Management 

O Traffic Management 


CHEMICAL 
© Analytical Chemistry 
© Chemical Engineering 
O Chem. Lab. Technician 
CO General Chemistry 


State 


(In Hawaii, reply P.O, Box 418, Honolulu) 


0 Oil Field Tecnnoaey 
© Pulp and Paper Making 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 
O Civil Engineering 
© Construction Engineering 
(0 Highway Engineering 
(© Professional Engineer (Civil) 
© Reading Struc. Blueprints 
0 Sanitary Engineer 
©) Sewage Plant Operator 
© Structural Engineering 
© Surveying and Mapping 
O Water Works Operator 


DRAFTING 
D Aircraft Drafting 
O Architectural Drafting 
© Drafting & Machine Design 
© Electrical Drafting 
D Electrical Engineer Drafting 
© Industrial Piping Drafting 
© Mechanical Drafting 
(©) Sheet Metal Drafting 


ELECTRICAL 
O Electrical Appliance Servicing 
O Electrical Engineering 


Age——_____Home Address. 


O Electric Motor Repairman 
D Elec. Engr. Technician 

O Elec. Light and Power 

O Practical Electrician 

O Practical Lineman 

O Professional Engineer 


HIGH SCHOOL 
(Good English 
O High School Diploma 
© High School General 
OH. S. College Prep. 
(Eng't'g & Science) 
0 High School Math 
C High School Science 
© Short Story Writing 


LEADERSHIP 
© Industrial Foremanship 
C Industrial Supervision 
( Personnel-Labor Relations 
© Supervision 
MECHANICAL 
and SHOP 
0 Diesel Engines 
(0 Gas-Elec. Welding . 
© Heating and Air Conditioning 
(© Industrial Engineering 
O Industrial Instrumentation 


Working Hours 


Accredited Member, 


(Partial list of courses) 


0 Industrial Safety 

© Machine Shop Practice 

© Mechanical Engineering 

© Plumbing and Heating 

D Professional Engineer 

© Quality Control : 

© Reading Shop Blueprints 

© Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning - 

© Tool Design (Too! Making 


RADIO, TELEVISION 
© General Electronics Tech. 
© Industrial Electronics 
O Practical Radio-TV Eng'r'g 
© Radio-TV Servicing 
© TV Technician 


RAILROAD 
0 General Railroad 


STEAM and 
DIESEL POWER 
© Combustion Engineering 
© Power Plant Engineer 
© Stationary Diesel Engr. 
CO Stationary Steam Engines 


TEXTILE 
0 General 


A.M. to P.M. 


Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools, Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada. . . . Special low monthly tuition rates to members of the U. S. Armed Forces. 


National Home Study Council 
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Marjorie Page Hagert, University of Connecticut 
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SPORT CRASHES A CELTIC 
REUNION 


Always curious as to what it was 
like when professional athletes get 
together after not seeing each other 
for six or so months, we went to Bos- 
ton’s Hotel Lenox a while ago for a 
first-hand look. The Celtics were 
meeting there that evening for dinner 
and a good night’s sleep before their 
first basketball practice of the 1960-61 
season. 

We arrived early and sat in the 
lobby, keeping our eyes open for the 
basketball players, who, we knew, 
would be easy to spot. We spotted 
Jungle Jim Loscutoff first. Wearing 
a bright red sweater, Jim walked in 
and wandered around the lobby, 
searching for his teammates, Gene 
Guarilia came in next, said hello to 
Jim, then began poking fun at the big 
cigar clenched in Loscutofi’s teeth. 
“You ought to try ’em,” Jim said. 
“Helps you grow big and strong.” 

A basketball player we knew walk- 
ed in, waving to us and carrying a 
large suitcase. The bell captain rushed 
over, obviously glad to see him. “Good 
to have you with us again, Frank,” 
the bell captain said. 

“Good to be here,” Tommy Hein- 
sohn said, 

The bell captain moved away, em- 
barrassed, and Jim Loscutoff moved 
in, smiling. “Hiya, Gunner,” Loscut- 
off said. Heinsohn grinned, then 
planted an elbow into Jim’s ribs. Jun- 
gle Jim retaliated with a_ playful 
punch to the chest and the two 
squared off like boxers, then laughed. 

oo comes the Bird,” Loscutoff 
said. 

Heinsohn looked up and saw Guy 
Sparrow boring in on them. “Hiya, 
Bird,” Tommy said. 

“Hiya, Frank,” Sparrow said, wink- 
ing in the direction of the confused 
bell captain. 

Bill Russell and K.C. Jones strolled 
in together and a muscular young 
man, who had been sitting quietly, 
jumped up. “I’m Jim Smith,” the 
fellow said, extending his hand to 
Russell. “I’m delighted to meet you.” 
Rookie Jim Smith, the former Steu- 
benville Little All-America intro- 
duced himself more like a youngster 
asking for an autograph, than as a 
new teammate. 


“Hey, Russell,” a less respectful 
Celtic said, “you look like Lumumba 
with that beard.” 

We were introduced to Russell and 
walked with him to the registration 
desk, where the clerk looked up at 
Bill’s six feet, ten inches, gaping, 
“You have a reservation, sir?” the 
clerk said, 

“Sure do,” Russell said. “I’m Mr. 
Jones.” : 

The clerk shoved the register in 
front of Bill and the big fellow signed 
it deliberately. “Russell, William,” he 
wrote. The clerk glanced at the card 
and went over the reservations list. 

“Yes, Mr. Jones,” the clerk said, 
“T have you listed for a double with 
Mr. Boppington.” 

“With Mr. Who?” said Russell, who 
had expected to hear his own name 
mentioned as K, C. Jones’s room- 
mate. Bill extended a long arm over 
the partition and plucked the list from 
the startled clerk. 

“Aren’t you Russell Jones?” the 
clerk said. 

“No, I’m Bill Russell,”’ Bill said. He 
turned to us. “This only happens to 
me in Boston,” he said. “Every place 
else they know me.” 

Boston coach Red Auerbach walk- 
ed in and commandeered a bellhop 
and a basketball player to tote his 
luggage. The basketball player was 
Guarilia, who passed us, burdened by 
suitcases, and smiled. “Gotta be nice 
to the coach,” Gene said. “I have to 
win a job this year.” 

The Celtics went to dinner and we 
went home, mentioning that we 
would be at practice the next day. 
We were at Peavy Gymnasium on the 
Babson Institute campus, bright and 
early, watching 14 Celtics grunt and 


complain as Auerbach put them 
eee preliminary conditioning 
drills. 


Heinsohn complained the loudest, 
riding himself and his teammates all 
the while. Happily, he received an 
unexpected rest when rookie Tom 
Sanders, jarred under the backboard, 
lost a transparent contact lens. Sand- 
ers stooped down, looking for if, and 
the others helped. Sprawling out full- 
length on his stomach, Heinsohn rest- 
ed his head on the floor. 

“This is the way to look for it,” he 
said, and the others took the hint. 

“All right, you guys,” Auerbach 
hollered. “Get on your feet. We found 
the lens five minutes ago.” 

A photographer arrived as practice 
ended, and he lined up the Celtic 
rookies for a picture. He asked each 
to dribble up the floor and shoot a 
layup. They did, each missing his shot. 
Auerbach stood by, disgusted. 

When the photographer left, all the 
Celtics except Heinsohn walked to 
the locker room. Tommy went to a 
corner and picked up a basketball. 
“Here’s how you do it,” he said, drib- 
bling down the court and releasing 
2 Seas jump shot. He missed by two 
eet. 

Picking up the ball again, he moved 
back a couple of steps. He jumped, 
shot and scored. “The Boston Celtics’ 
season,” he said, “has officially be- 
gun.” 


CAMPUS QUEEN CANDIDATE NO. 5 


The final candidate in Sport’s tenth 
annual Campus Queen contest is 
Marjorie Page Hagert, a junior from 
the University of Connecticut. Statis- 
tically, Marjorie is 20 years old, stands 
NER eee cos and measures a shapely 


A fresh-faced, blue-eyed blonde 
who majors in elementary education, 

arjorie married a UConn class- 
mate, Carl Hagert, last July and now 
lives in nearby Uncasville. She enjoys 
domestic arts like cooking and sew- 
ing but still finds time to maintain her 
B average in class, play tennis, swim, 
write poetry and play the piano. 

Marjorie, a native of Norwich, 
Conn., was named the school’s home- 
coming queen in her freshman year 
and still qualifies, her classmates say, 
as_ the prettiest girl on campus. 

Next month we will present all five 
of our Campus Queen candidates and 
give you a chance to vote for your 
favorite, 


HEAVYWEIGHT ON THE HORIZON 


In Rome, the day after he won the 
Olympic shotput gold medal, Bill Nie- 
der made a surprising announcement. 
“T would like a shot at Floyd Patter- 
son's world heavyweight title,” he 
said. “And the sooner the better,” 

When Bill returned to the United 
States, we checked with him at the 
Presidio in California, the Army base 
where he is stationed. “Yes, I’m seri- 
ous about wanting to fight,” he said. 
“T’ve done just about everything I can 
with the shotput. I won a gold medal, 
set an Olympic record (64 feet, 634 
inches) and bettered my own world 
record (65-7). Now I'd like to try 
something else.” 

First Lieutenant Nieder, a six-foot- 
three, 235-pound strong man, sat 
down at the breakfast table and con- 
tinued talking about his future. “I’m 
getting married to an airline hostess 
from Chicago next week,’ he said. 
“Then, in December, we'll both go to 
Germany, where I expect to finish out 
my Army career late in 1961. That 
tour of duty should help decide my 
future. I plan to compete in the Euro- 
pean Army-Navy boxing tournament 
next March, and if I don’t win the 
heavyweight title there, I'll drop the 
idea of turning pro. I don’t want to be 
laughed at. I have to be good or I 
won't fight professionally at all,” 

Nieder laughed as he recalled his 
ring debut. “That came about nine 
years ago,” he said, “just after T 
graduated from Lawrence High 
School in Kansas. My buddy, Frank 
Miller, and I were at a carnival in 
Kansas City when he decided to take 
on the carnival wrestler. Frank won 
and encouraged me to try my luck 
against the boxer in the same show. I 
climbed into the ring and nodded at 
my opponent—a big, strong guy in 
his early 30s. I was pretty awkward 
but, luckily, so was he. I knocked him 
down eight or nine times, and they 
stopped the fight in the third round. 
Frank and I refused to accept any 
money, though, because we wanted 
to protect our amateur standings, 

“After the carnival boxer rested 
up,” Nieder continued, “he tried to 
persuade me to join the carnival. He 
said I would be the fighter and he 
would be the pitchman. But I was set 
on playing football for Kansas Uni- 
versity so I turned him down.” Nieder 
looked at a picture on the wall, which 
showed him accepting the Olympic 
gold medal. “You know,” he said 
slowly, “I’m kind of glad that I did 
say no.” 

Bill’s football career at Kansas 
ended in 1954 when he wrenched his 
knee in his first varsity game. “I 
thought my athletic career was over 
after that,” he said, “but our football 
coach got me interested in track, and 


Bill Nieder, coiling to put the shot here, 
expects to give up track and field in 
order to devote his full time to boxing. 


I started putting the shot. Now about 
all T want to do before-I give up the 
shot in 1961 is better my pending 
record of 65 feet, ten inches.” 

Bill buttered a roll and said: “Sure 
I'll tell you why I want to fight. To 
make some quick money. I would like 
to fight the world champion first, like 
Pete Rademacher did. Just hope that 
I could do better than Pete did 
against Patterson. I don’t want to fight 
a flock of four-rounders, though, 
hoping for a big shot at the title. If I 
turn pro after the European tourna- 
ment, I want a big fight or nothing.” 

Nieder began to consider a boxing 
career last year when he watched 
some matches at the Pan-Am Games 
in Chicago. “Ed McGinn,” he said, 
“the U.S. boxing coach, told me I 
probably would make a good fighter 
because of my size and good reflexes. 
I’ve put on the gloves with some good 
college boys and I won four straight 
fights by knockouts. I move pretty 
well, and some people have told me 
that I have a pretty good punch, espe- 
cially with my right hand.” 

“Would you like to meet Parry 
O’Brien in the boxing ring?” we 
asked, knowing that the two shotput 
stars feuded for months in the shotput 


ring. 

“No, that would be kid stuff,” Bill 
said. “Parry and I did feud before 
the Olympics, but he congratulated 
me in Rome and said he was going 
to retire. We’re still not the best of 
friends, but I’m glad he was around. 
Parry’s calling me a ‘cow-pasture 
performer’ certainly helped get the 
tint out of whatever shotput ability 

a 27% 

Bill Nieder thought for a moment, 
then smiled, “Say,” he said, “do you 
think Parry would come to Germany 
and help me train to be a boxer?” 
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SPORT TALK 
DARLENE’S BIG DAY 


A few years ago, happy-go-lucky 
Darlene Hard told us that she never 
wanted to become the world’s No. 1 
woman tennis player. Since then, we 
watched her move up, a notch a year, 
to the No. 2 rating in 1959. Then, this 
September, we watched her upset 
Maria Bueno at Forest Hills and win 
the national singles championship. 

After the match, we caught up with 
Darlene in the plush West Side Tennis 
Club. She was standing in a telephone 
booth, trying to get a collect call 
through to her mother and younger 
sister in Montebello, Calif. “Oh, darn,” 
she said. “They don’t answer. They 
must be out on the river, water-ski- 
ing. That shows how much they ex- 
pected me to win today.” 

Darlene laughed and pushed up the 
sleeves of her peach-colored sweater. 
“T can’t blame them, though,” she 
said. “J certainly didn’t expect to 
win, 
Such a skeptical attitude, Darlene 
explained, had been the key to her 
victory. She had walked onto the 
grass courts knowing that she had 
nothing to lose and everything to 
gain, and therefore had played com- 
pletely relaxed. We remembered how 
she had clowned during the tense 
match: Once, after making a difficult 
base-line shot, she jumped into the 
astonished linesman’s lap; she blew a 
kiss to the ball that slapped the top 
of the net and won a game; another 
time, she threw up her hands and 
salaamed when her smash kicked up 
lime dust along the base line. 

“Now do you understand why I[ 
never wanted to be the top-ranked 
woman?” she said. “The champ has 
everything to lose and nothing to 
gain. Playing tennis is not very much 
fun that way.” 

While we walked outside, Darlene 
admitted that she was still numb. She 
bounced the green tennis ball that 
had brought her the match point. “A 
few hours from now,” she said, “Tll 
say: ‘Darlene, you are a world singles 
champion.’”’ She smoothed her curly, 
blonde hair and smiled wistfully. “I 
think T’ll like that,” she said. 

“How do you account for today’s 
big upset?” we asked. 

“Two things helped an awful lot,” 


she said. “One was psychological; the 
other was straight tennis. Everybody 
knows that Maria worries much more 
than I do, and the week of waiting 
(the match had been postponed be- 
cause of Hurricane Donna) was 
harder on her. She was the defending 
champion, and I had nothing to lose. 
The other thing was serve. Her serves 
were way off; mine were never bet- 
ter. Usually 1 make 23 to 27 double 
faults a match, but today I made only 
eight. For me, that was fantastic!” 

Winning the championship, Darlene 
said, would not change her career 
plans. “I may turn pro some day,” she 
said, “but not now. The money, of 
course, would help finance medical 
school—if I ever get in—but first I 
expect to play amateur tournaments 
on the West Coast and in Brazil and 
then, I hope, in Australia. 'm taking 
this semester off, but I plan to go back 
to Pomona College (in Claremont, 
Calif.) in January and start my junior 
year. 

“My grades?” Darlene repeated our 
question and frowned. “Well, I have a 
2.78 average. That’s a B-minus. Not 
bad, but certainly not great if I expect 
to get accepted by a medical school 
like Johns Hopkins or Women’s Medi- 
cal in Philadelphia. That’s pretty 
ironic. Before, I was playing tennis 
in the hopes of turning pro some day 
and making the money to get into 
medical school. Now, I don’t worry as 
much about the money as I do about 
the grades.” 

Darlene, a 24-year-old, who de- 
scribes herself as “five feet, almost 
six inches tall, and 140 pounds—un- 
fortunately,” hopes to become a pedi- 
atrician, Before that, though, she may 
play enough tennis to earn the rating 
that she never wanted—the rating of 
world’s No. 1 woman player. 


A PIRATE PROVES A POINT 


Many utility infielders, baseball 
people say, have three things in com- 
mon: They are likeable fellows, they 
hit little and they talk big. For most 
of the 1960 season, Dick Schofield, 
the Pittsburgh Pirates’ utility in- 


fielder, fit that pattern perfectly. He 
was popular with his teammates, he 
was hitting only .200 in 35 at-bats 
and he was insisting all the while that 
all he needed to succeed was a chance 
to play regularly. 


He got that chance on September 6 
when one of Lew Burdette’s pitches 
fractured Dick Groat’s left wrist.. The 
X-rays showed that Groat probably 
would be out the rest of the season 
and Schofield confidently left the 
bench to fill the giant-sized hole. 
Groat, the Pirates’ shortstop-captain, 
was hitting .325 and leading the team 
to its first pennant since 1927. It’s a 
tough spot to fill, Pirate fans moaned, 
and Schofield sure doesn’t seem good 
enough to fill it. 

No one could blame the Pittsburgh 
people for worrying. Schofield’s rec- 
ord as a ballplayer was less than sen- 
sational. After receiving $40,000 to 
sign with the St. Louis Cardinals in 
1953, Dick, then 18 years old, became 
pretty much of a bonus bust. He sat 
on the Cardinals’ bench for two years, 
then played two uninspiring seasons 
at Omaha. In 1958 St. Louis decided 
to write off Dick as a bad investment 
and traded him to Pittsburgh, where 
he sat on the bench for most of the 
next three seasons. Through 1959 he 
made only 81 hits in 416 major-league 
tries for a microscopic .195 average. 

Imagine the surprise of the Forbes 
Field crowd, therefore, as it watched 
Schofield play like an All-Star the 
night he replaced Groat. He came to 
bat three times and got three singles; 
in his only fielding chance, he made 
a brilliant stop of a hard ground ball 
and started a rally-killing double 
play. The Pirates won, 5-3. 

While Groat’s wrist healed, Scho- 
field continued to amaze everyone— 
except Dick Schofield. He hit a phe- 
nomenal .403 (27 hits in 67 at-bats) 
in 21 games while the Pirates won 12 
and held their National League lead. 

“It’s hard to explain how I feel 
about having the chance to play every 
day,” the 5-9, 165-pounder said. “I 
hated to see Dick hurt, but I was hap- 
py to get the chance to play. Playing 
regularly makes you feel that you’re 
an important part of the team and 
that you’ve contributed something 
to winning the championship.” 

Besides his steady fielding, Scho- 
field contributed a lot to winning with 
his bat. His two-run triple beat the 
Chicago Cubs, 4-3; he doubled in the 
game’s only run against the Cincin- 
nati Reds; and he singled home the 
winning run in a 4-3, 16-inning vic- 
tory over the Reds. 

The season’s final figures showed 
that Schofield’s .333 average (34 hits 
in 102 trips) led every major-league 
hitter who had at least 100 at-bats. 
Even though Groat was at shortstop 
and Schofield was back on the bench 
while the Pirates won the World 
Series, no one could ever again com- 
plain that Dick Schofield, utility in- 
fielder, was all talk and no hit. 


FAN CLUB NOTES 


A fan club designed to keep its 
members cheering the year-round has 
been formed in the Los Angeles area. 
To join the club for Dodger slugger 
Frank Howard and Ram halfback Jon 
Arnett, send 50 cents to Lloyd Nolin, 
1542 Jantzen Drive, Colton, Calif. 
Lloyd will ship you a membership 
card and monthly reports of the play- 
ers during their respective seasons. 

Cleveland’s young shortstop, Mike 


In this combination game last winter, 
Bobby Layne handed off a basketball to 
Bob Pettit, who dribbled it downcourt 
behind Slater Martin’s interference. 


de la Hoz, has a fan club. Details can 
be obtained from Marilyn Haus, vice- 
president, 16209 Judson Drive, Cleve- 
land 28, Ohio. . . . Anyone interested 
in a Cleveland Indians club will re- 
ceive a membership card and a team 
picture by sending 25 cents to presi- 
dent Penny Robinson, 19006 Elsmere 
Avenue, Cleveland 25, Ohio ... To 
join the New York Yankees club and 
receive a team picture, send 30 cents 
to Derry Seaton, 700 Cherry NW, 
Ardmore, Okla. 

Clara Carter of Route 1, Pownal, 
Me., would like to hear from fans in- 
terested in joining her Boston Celtics 
club... Dick Schofield has authorized 
Laurie Weisbrod, 140 Mayfair Drive, 
Pittsburgh 28, Pa., to start a fan club 
for him. Twenty-five cents, sent to 
Laurie, will entitle you to a member- 
ship card, a photograph of Dick and a 


\ 


Utility infielder Dick Schofield, 
above, was a valuable man for the 
Pirates. He replaced the injured 
Dick Groat and hit.403 in 21 games. 


chance to attend Forbes Field games. 
Two fan clubs are conducting mem- 
bership drives this month. Sue Blake- 
more of 14918 Kedvale Avenue, Mid- 
lothian, Ill., reports that one dollar 
annual dues in her Luis Aparicio club 
will bring a membership card, a Luis 
button and picture, a monthly bulle- 
tin and a club tag... The Jim Perry 
club, which now numbers more than 
100 members, would like to hear from 
everyone interested. Send 25 cents to 
president Sandra Sabo, 13502 Granger 
Road, Garfield Heights 25, Ohio. 


WYNN SETS ONE UP 


Early Wynn, a professional pitcher 
for 24 years, has learned in his time 
to speak his mind. He compliments, 
he criticizes, he frequently becomes 
involved in controversy. Never known 
as a man who goes out of his way to 
win friends among baseball’s big 
brass, Early surprised a lot of fellows 
when he began a conversation by 
praising Cleveland’s Frank Lane. 

“Frank,” Early said, ‘“youw’re my 
favorite general manager.” 

“What makes you say that?” Lane 
said. “You’ve never played for me.” 

Wynn nodded, then said: “Can you 
think of a better reason?” 


See you next month. 
—LARRY KLEIN 


Bob 
Pettit 


Re autings GAWISforSPORTS 


HERCULITE GIFT SETS—Official size 
and weight ball plus regulation no-tie 
goal set. Put it up anywhere. 


HIP “TOUCH” 


a 


basketballs have it! 


Here’s a basketball with the feel of fine pro- 
fessional balls, and a price anyone can afford. 
And HERCULITE basketballs are the tough- 
est, longest lasting basketballs made. The easy- 
to-grip surface helps develop ball control and 
shooting accuracy. Look for the orange basket- 
ball, recommended by Bob Pettit, Cliff Hagan, 
Frank Ramsey, Richie Guerin and other top 
NBA stars... From $4.95 up. 


® 
“The Finest In The Field! *, 


ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS » CHICAGO 


Players named are members of Rawlings Professional Advisory Staff. 
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Here is an inside report on baseball’s hottest 
argument. Straight from the dugouts, the writer presents 
controversial commentary from each warring side. 
The pitchers, he reveals, will continue to throw tight, 


willing to take the consequences of flying fists 


The Ballplayers and the Beanball 


By Charles Dexter 


above his temple. “‘A quarter-inch lower, and I’d have been 

dead. It happened in my first pro season at Fargo. I never 
saw the ball. I’ve been knocked down in the majors, too. Some 
pitchers say they’ve got to drive me back now and then. Well, 
if they bean me, I’ll give ’em all I’ve got.” The Yankee slugger 
doubled his fists. 

A cold war, pitchers versus batters, rages beneath the surface 
of the most orderly ball-game. Earned-run and batting averages 
are on the line, and so are the dollars that go with them. Each 
time at bat is a test of wits, brawn and courage. Occasionally a 
“mean guy” (the ballplayers’ term for a fellow who frequently 
throws tight) hits a batter with a pitch. If the victim loses his 
temper and retaliates with tongue, bat or fists, violence 
generally erupts. - 

Baseball officials have recognized this state of undeclared war. 
Batters must now wear protective plastic helmets. Rule 8.02 


Ye I’VE BEEN beaned,” said Roger Maris, pointing to a spot 


Billy Martin settled one big penalizes pitchers who appear to be purposely pitching too tight 
beanball argument by firing with immediate ejection from the game, a $50 fine and suspen- 
this punch against the jaw sion. The players, though, don’t think the rule has accomplished 
of Cub pitcher Jim Brewer. very much. 


Talk to any big-leaguer, and he’ll tell you that the facts of 
baseball life include brushoffs, dusters and the dread bean- 
ball with its threat of a fractured skull and permanent dis- 
ability. Managers will tell you that, too, and in the process, they 
talk about the feuds that tight pitches have triggered. 

A classic story centers on Joe Adcock, the Braves’ big 
first-baseman and Ruben Gomez, then (——> TO PAGE 83) 


Color by David Sutton 


ALL-AMERICA 
BASKETBALL PREVIEW 


Jerry Lucas, the best of Ohio State’s national champions, figures 


to be the big man on the college courts this coming season. Walt Bellamy, Tom 


Stith, Tony Jackson and Terry Dischinger will be top stars, too 


BY THE EDITORS OF SPORT 


FIRST TEAM 
Tom Stith, St. Bonaventure, 6-5, Sr. 
Tony Jackson, St. John’s, 6-4, Sr. 


Jerry Lucas, Ohio State, 6-8, Jr. 
Terry Dischinger, Purdue, 6-7, Jr. 
Walt Bellamy, Indiana, 6-10, Sr. 


SECOND TEAM 
Chet Walker, Bradley, 6-7, Jr. 
Dave DeBusschere, Detroit, 6-6, Jr. 


Paul Hogue, Cincinnati, 6-9, Jr. 
Roger Maiser, Georgia Tech, 6-1, Sr. 
Wayne Hightower, Konsas, 6-9, Jr. 


THIRD TEAM 
Bill McGill, Utah, 6-9, Jr. Jack Foley, Holy Cross, 6-5, Jr. 
Lem Chappell, Wake Forest, 6-8, Jr. Garry Rogenburk, Dayton, 6-6, Jr. 
Al Butler, Niagaro, 6-2, Sr. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Dick Hickox, Miami 
York Larese, North Carolina 
Larry Siegfried, Ohio State 
Jef? Cohen, William & Mary 

Bill Lickert, Kentucky 
Carroll Broussard, Texos A&M 
Frank Burgess, Gonzogeo 
Don Kojis, Marquette 
John Tidwell, Michigan 
Bill McClintock, California 
Hubie White, Villanova 
Lee Patrone, West Virginia 


Chris Smith, Virginia Tech 
Gary Phillips, Houston 
Pete Campbell, Princeton 
Howie Cari, DePaul 
Stu Sherard, Army 
Jack Ardon, Tulane 
Doug Moe, North Carolina 
Ray Paprocky, NYU 
Bill Hanson, Washington 
Johnny Egan, Providence 
Bob Ayersman, Virginia Tech 
Cornell Green, Utah Stote 
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OW THAT Oscar Robertson and Jerry 
West are being paid to play basket- 
ball, the fellows who follow the col- 
lege game have adopted a new hero. They 
have adopted him almost unanimously, 
too, and many people believe he can be- 
come the most-publicized college basket- 
ball star in history. He is, of course, Jerry 
Lucas, six feet, eight inches, already an 
All-America and Olympic star, and in his 
junior year at Ohio State University. 
Lucas, who averaged 26.3 points a 
game as he led the Buckeyes to the 1959- 
60 National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion championship, heads Sport’s pre- 
season All-America selections. Joining 
him on the first team are three seniors— 
Tom Stith of St. Bonaventure, Walt Bel- 
lamy of Indiana and Tony Jackson of St. 
John’s—and junior Terry Dischinger of 
Purdue. 

Jackson is the only repeater from our 
1959-60 preview team. The other fellows 


Intelligent, determined Lucas, at right, shoots 
and rebounds with the skill of a pro. He is 
expected to lead the Buckeyes to their second 
consecutive NCAA tournament championship. 


Color by George Smallsreed 
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ALL-AMERICA BASKETBALL PREVIEW 


continued 


leaped to national prominence last season. Stith fin- 
ished second to Oscar Robertson in the scoring race, 
and Bellamy, Lucas and Dischinger helped the U.S. 
Olympic basketball team win in Rome- 

Each of the five players contributes super-star sta- 
tistics to make an impressive composite. Our average 
All-America stands six feet, seven inches, scored 25.6 
points and grabbed 13.4 rebounds per game last winter, 
and is prepared to do better during 1960-61. 

Lucas, the No. 1 player in the college game, is intel- 
ligent and determined and is expected to carry Ohio 
State to another NCAA title. He will do it, his army 
of admirers say, by outscoring, outrebounding and 
outthinking his opponents. His mental approach to the 
game will help him along. 

“T seldom get keyed up before a game,” the amiable 
20-year-old says. “I go into almost all of them with the 
same attitude—that it’s just a game, not a matter of 
life and death, and that I intend to do my best.” 

This mature philosophy has paid phenomenal divi- 
dends for Lucas since his career began. While he was 
scoring 2,460 points (a national high-school record) 
for Middletown, Ohio High School, his team won 76 out 
of 77 games. Then, after considering offers from more 
than 150 colleges, Jerry accepted an aeademie scholar- 
ship at Ohio State and averaged 31 points per game 
for its freshman team. 

He passed his varsity basketball test last season with 
the same grade—A—that he usually gets in the class- 
room. As the Buckeyes won 25 of their 28 games, Jerry 
collected 442 rebounds and scored 710 points. He 
proved that he didn’t shoot blindly, either, by leading 
the country in field-goal accuracy. He made good on 
nearly 64 percent of his 444 shots from the floor. Pro 
scouts agree that Lucas—with two years of college 
ball still to play—could make any first team in the 
National Basketball Association right now. 

In true super-star fashion, Jerry gave his most dra- 
matic performance in the season’s most important 
game—the NCAA playoff final against defending 
champion California. He scored 16 points, high for 
both teams, and held California’s All-America, Dar- 
rall Imhoff, to eight points, the lowest total of Darrall’s 
varsity career. Ohio State won the title, 75-55, and 
Lucas won the tournament’s most valuable player 
award. 

Few men were able to come close to stopping Lucas 
last year, but one fellow who gave him a reasonably 
tough time was Walt Bellamy, the tallest man on our 
forecast first team. “There’s no question about it,” 
Jerry said. “The best big man I faced all last year was 
Walt Bellamy of Indiana.” 

Bellamy, a 6-10 senior from New Bern, N.C., played 
against Lucas twice last winter and did extremely well 
both times. In the first game, which Ohio State won, 
96-95, Lucas scored 20 points and had ten rebounds; 
Bellamy scored 17 points and had 11 rebounds. In the 
second game, won by Ohio State, 99-83, Lucas scored 
27 and had 20 rebounds; Bellamy scored 24 and had 
19 rebounds. 

Bellamy led Indiana in scoring as a sophomore two 
seasons ago and he improved considerably as a junior. 
He developed a good hook shot and an outside push 
shot which, added to his tapping and rebounding skills, 
helped him score 537 points for a 22.4 average, includ- 
ing a high of 42 in one game against Illinois. 

Popular with his teammates and the fans, “The Big 
Bell,” as Walt is called, sometimes passes up easy shots 


to feed cutting teammates. He is fast and well-co- 
ordinated, too, and when the occasion demands, he can 
take a rebound off the defensive backboard, dribble 
the length of the floor with gargantuan strides and 
dunk the ball in for two points. 

By far the most improved All-America, though, is 
Tom Stith, the six-foot-five senior from St. Bonaven- 
ture who, some fans insist, could win the national scor- 
ing title this season. As a sophomore, he scored 403 
points (an 18.3 average) and finished 71st in the scor- 
ing race. Last year he erupted for 819 points and a 
31.5 average and jumped to second place behind 
Robertson’s 33.7. 

Stith, a graduate of St. Francis Prep mm Brooklyn, 
moves so gracefully on the court that some critics have 
accused him of loafing. His opponents know differently. 
They have nothing but praise for his accurate left- 
handed jump shot and his professional-looking moves 
under the basket. 

After losing three of its first six games last year, St. 
Bonaventure won 18 in a row before losing to Bradley 
in the post-season National Invitation Tournament. 
Stith provided most of the offensive punch all season, 
putting on a tremendous, one-man show against Provi- 
dence College. He scored 46 points against the Friars, 
including the game-winning basket in the last 15 
seconds, to win, 90-89, in triple overtime. 

Another strong candidate for top national scoring 
honors is Purdue’s Dischinger. A four-sport star in 
high school in Terre Haute, Ind., Terry decided to con- 
centrate on basketball in college, and the results 


Tony Jackson, left, and coach Joe 
Lapchick hope to repeat this scene 
from the 1959 NIT. Tony, a sopho- 
more then, was the most valnable 
player while St. John’s won the title. 


stunned even the most optimistic observers. The 6-7, 190-pound 
center rewrote the Purdue record book in his first varsity season. 
Setting seven all-time school records, Terry scored 605 points in 23 
games for an average of 26.3, made good on 54.6 percent of his 
field-goal attempts and came up with 328 rebounds. No one argued 
when Terry’s teammates voted him their most valuable player and 
honorary captain for the season. 

Their age, ability, intelligence, leadership and geographical prox- 
imity invite comparisons between Dischinger and Lucas, but Purdue 
coach Ray Eddy refuses to grade the stars. “It’s not fair to compare 
them,” Eddy says, “because their styles of play are different. Lucas 
works underneath, and Terry moves around in a post position more 
to the outside. To tell you the truth, I wouldn’t mind having both of 
them. Then I’d just pick up three other boys and have myself quite a 
basketball team.” 

Tony Jackson of St. John’s is the smallest man, at 6-4, and the 
lowest scorer, with 21:4 points per game, on Sport’s first team, as 
well as the only holdover from our 1959-60 preview team that in- 
cluded Robertson, West, Jim Hagan of Tennessee Tech and Ron 
Johnson of Minnesota. 

After averaging 20 points per game and winning the NIT’s most 
valuable player award as a sophomore, Jackson played under tre- 
mendous pressure last year. Opponents often double-teamed him all 
over the floor; they could afford to because three of his teammates 
were inexperienced sophomores. Yet Tony scored 513 points and 
grabbed 322 rebounds as St. John’s won 17 games and lost eight. 

Jackson is a smooth-working, deadpan player who has earned the 
respect of all who watch him in action. Carl Braun, coach of the 
New York Knickerbockers, says, “Tony should make a tremendous 
professional. He’s only 6-4, but he jumps so high he can shoot over a 
6-9 defender and outrebound him, too.” (——> TO PAGE 77) 
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The biggest man on the SPORT 
team, six-foot, ten-inch Walt 
Bellamy often clears rebound, 
leads fast break and winds up 
seoring goal from underneath. 


Terry Dischinger, above, is just 
a junior but already has broken 
seven Purdue records. He and 
Tom Stith, a graceful lefthander 
shooting at left, are expected to 
fight it out this season for the 
national scoring championship. 
Stith averaged 31.5 points per 
game for St. Bonaventure in °59. 
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DOR! HOAK 


Whipcracker Of The Pirates 


Driving for the pennant, Don contributed all 
available resources and energy in his muscles and mind—and 
he made sure the other players did the same 


By Dick Schaap 


Joe Cunningham, the St. Louis outfielder, was at bat. Curt Simmons 
took a short lead off second base, Julian Javier led off first. No one 
was out, the score was tied. Joe Gibbon, a young lefthander, had just 
come in to pitch for the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Don Hoak, the Pirate third-baseman, walked over to the mound. 
“Whatever you do, Joe,” Hoak said, “lay the first pitch in there. Be sure 
it’s a strike.” 

Hoak jogged back to his position, Gibbon went to his stretch. Gibbon 
looked at second, glanced at first and delivered. As the ball left the 
pitcher’s hand, Hoak broke toward the plate at top speed. Simultaneous- 
ly, shortstop Dick Groat raced to third and second-baseman. Bill Maz- 
eroski to first. The pitch split the strike zone, and Cunningham, under 
orders, pushed a soft bunt down the third-base line. Hoak, shouting at Ed Sudol 

Before Cunningham was even one step out of the batter’s box, Hoak here, is always aggressive. 
had the bunt. He whirled and fired the ball to Groat at third, forcing 
Simmons. Groat threw to Mazeroski at first, beating Cunningham and 
completing a double play. 


1960 National League pennant for the Pittsburgh Pirates, this was it. 
The Cardinals didn’t score that inning, and the Pirates went on to 

win the game and sweep a doubleheader. The previous morning, St. 
Louis, after two straight victories over Pittsburgh, had been only three 
games out of first place. But from the time Hoak triggered the double 
play to the end of the season six weeks later, the (——> TO PAGE 64) 


I" WAS SMOOTH and simple, without a hitch, and if one play won the 


Color by Lawrence Schiller 
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J.D. SCORES 
THE TDs 


San Francisco’s Smith has produced 
one of pro football’s outstanding 
success stories. Almost overnight 


he rocketed from failure to fame 


By EMMETT WATSON 


stood at the foot of the hotel bed, feet spread apart, slapping his 

thighs for emphasis, talking animatedly about a subject he knew 
best—the functional uses of a football. Specifically, he talked about 
the men who carry the ball, the men who eatch it and the men ‘(like 
himself) who deal it off to others. At this point, he was talking about 
J.D. Smith, a wonderfully strong, fast runner, whom Tittle calls upon, 
more than any other 49er back, to slam headlong into the savagely 
resistant NFL defensive lines. 

“This is one hell of a football player,” Tittle said, his eyes shining 
with conviction. “When I jam that ball in his belly, ’ve got confidence 
in him. He only knows one way to go—and that’s toward the goal.” 

No man in Tittle’s position can help but develop strong feelings about 
the people he sends on such violent errands. So when Y.A. calls J.D. 
“one hell of a football player,” he has applied a professional’s simply 
stated accolade—much as baseball experts applied it to Joe DiMaggio 
or Tommy Henrich when they said, “complete ballplayer.” 

J.D. Smith is not “complete” in the sense of having mastered (in 
addition to his rugged skills) such delicate specialties as passing or 
kicking. But the qualities in his makeup—which total out to make him 
one of the two top NFL runners—include a heavy, durable frame, 
quick-starting speed, good football instinct, dedication and self-discipline. 
He also blends in an inner conviction—expressed only by his explosive 
action on the field—that the law of gravity, when applied to him, has 
been repealed. His compulsion is to stay erect and move ahead. 

“When I first saw him in practice,” Tittle said, “I thought, ‘Oh, no, 
this will never do.’ He just didn’t look right. Maybe I was too used to 
watching Hugh McElhenny and Joe Perry, but J.D. didn’t look right 
running plays.” Tittle grinned. “But as soon as they put him in a 
scrimmage, then I knew. He had it. Legs? He’s got legs as good as 
anybody’s.” Tittle slapped his thighs again. “They hit him and they 
bounce off. He’s got unbelievable balance on his feet. Like I say, he’ll 
go just one way, and that’s toward the goal.” 

J.D. Smith’s goalward progress is logged by some rather startling 
1959 statistics. (It was his first year as a pick-and-shovel running back.) 
Perry was set at fullback, but Hugh McElhenny had been moved to 
flanker. When Jim Pace, who was expected to be (——} TO PAGE 68) 


Ye TITTLE, the bald elder statesman of the San Francisco 49ers, 


Essentially a straight-ahead runner, Smith can twist away when he has to. 
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The biggest battle comes at the 
end for a man who earns his pay check playing 
baseball. This is the story of 
Jim Hearn, who learned to live for the future, 


not in the fame-filled past 


The Case History Of An Ex-Ballplayer 


By Furman Bisher 


HE TOUGHEST year in the life of a major-league 

ballplayer is his first out of baseball. No matter 

how well adjusted he may be, mentally, econom- 
ically and professionally, and no matter how apparent 
the end may be, he is never quite ready for it. 

Jim Hearn, a pitcher for the Philadelphia Phillies, 
wasn’t quite ready for it on May 21, 1959, when he 
stepped into an elevator in Chicago’s Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. It was an off day for the Phillies, and a few 
minutes earlier, Jim had been preparing to leave for 
a workout at Wrigley Field. His room telephone had 
rung, delaying him. 

“Jim?” the fellow on the phone said. “This is Eddie 
Sawyer (then the Phillies’ manager). Can you come 
up to my room? I want to talk to you.” 

“Surely, Skipper,” Jim said. “Be right up.” 

Hearn pulled on his sport jacket, straightened his 
tie and took one last look in the mirror. In the major- 
league world of sport shirts and exposed chest wigs, 
Jim was a rarity. He was seldom without the business- 
like appearance created by shirt and tie. 

The jacket was a perfect fit for his well-propor- 
tioned shoulders. He looked to be a portrait of health, 
his 200 pounds neatly distributed over his six-foot, 
three-inch frame. If ever a man looked mentally alert, 
physically fit and spiritually ready, Jim Hearn did. At 
the age of 36, well-preserved in the careful manner of 
a person devoted to his health and his career, he gave 
the appearance of a man in the prime of condition. 

This was Jim Hearn on the way to the end of his 
major-league baseball career. The papers the next day 
would say: “Jim Hearn, veteran righthanded pitcher 
of the Philadelphia Phillies, was given his uncon- 
ditional release yesterday.” 

The stories would go on to say that Hearn had won 


109 games in his major-league career, that he had led 
the National League in earned-run average in 1950 
when he was a New York Giant, and that he had 
broken in with the St. Louis Cardinals in 1947. 

Like a drowning man, whose life is said to flash 
before him as he struggles for one last gasp of air, all 
of this probably flashed through Jim Hearn’s mind as 
he absorbed the blow that came a few minutes after 
he stepped out of the elevator. 

He knocked on the door of Sawyer’s room. Sawyer 
was friendly, a congenial manner concealing the true 
purpose of the visit, “Jim,” he said, when they got 
down to business, “we’re going to have to let you go.” 

Sawyer didn’t have to say any more. Hearn wouldn’t 
have heard him. Jim could have made the speech him- 
self, just as he did one evening last fall in the parlor 
of his home. It’s a comfortable home in the middle- 
class range, located in a colony of young families on 
the northwest side, the choice residential area of 
Atlanta. 

“Pq been having trouble with my hip,” Hearn said. 
“T couldn’t put everything into a pitch without suffer- 
ing pain. Sawyer knew about it, of course. 

“J was pitching relief, finishing up lost games or 
taking over in early innings until a pinch-hitter could 
be brought in. I knew they could get a young pitcher 
to do what I was doing and get him ready for bigger 
things in the majors later. I hadn’t expected to hang 
around too long, and yet when it came, it hit me hard. 
It was the first time I’d ever been released. It was a 
real blow to me. It shook me, as well as I’d prepared 
myself for it.” 

It was a long walk to the elevator, and the packing 
was a chore. It was a lonely ride back to Philadelphia, 
then another packing job, then another lonely ride 


home to Atlanta, where Jim found his wife, Mary Ann, 
disappointed. 

Mary Ann had always enjoyed the baseball life, the 
travel, the intermingling of the baseball families and 
the abundant living it afforded. Baseball had been 
good to Jim Hearn from the first day in 1942 when he 
signed a contract with Branch Rickey, then general 
manager of the St. Louis Cardinals. “I encouraged Jim 
to stay in baseball,’ Mary Ann Hearn said. “I might as 
well be honest about it. I liked the life. There was a 
certain glamour to it, especially as long as we were 
with the Giants. When we were traded to the Phillies, 
something went out of it, but I still liked it.” 

(You’ll notice the plural pronoun, “we.” Baseball 
wives have a habit of speaking of themselves and their 
husbands as one. A newspaperman once asked Mrs. 
Babe Ruth which of her husband’s seasons gave her 
the greatest thrill. “The year we hit 60 home runs,” 
she said, as plurally as if she had been standing up 
there taking every cut with the Babe.) 

“The worst thing about Jim quitting,” Mary Ann 
Hearn said, “was that I thought he’d never make up 
his mind about what he wanted to do. He could have 
stayed in baseball another year, I think. He had offers. 
We've always thought together on this, though—that 
when it came time to quit, he should quit clean and not 
linger on until he was too old to get a fresh start in 
something else. 

“After he got home, though, he just took his time. 
He’d watch the games on television. He’d play golf. He 
just took it easy. It gave me the jitters just waiting 
for him to get around to some decision.” 

If, in her anxiety, Mrs. Hearn had been inclined to 
study some of the cases of baseball’s post-retirement 
tragedies, she might have been whipped into a froth 
of concern. 


Hearn, top, deliberated for a 
while about a career, then 
accepted a job as one of the 
Van Heusen shirt firm’s sales 
executives. Some other top 
athletes employed in similar 
jobs are Jerry Coleman, left, 
Andy Robustelli, right, and 
Carl Erskine, bottom. “It’s 
2 great new life,” Jim says. 


After winning more games than any other pitcher in 
the history of the National League, Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, for instance, died in 1950 in a shabby 
rooming house in Nebraska. He had roamed aimlessly 
for 20 years after his career came to an end with the 
Philadelphia Phillies in 1930, a man without an anchor, 
without purpose, and soon without visible means of 
support. He drifted from job to job, besieged by a 
thirst he couldn’t quench, never staying anywhere long 
enough to grow roots. In the twilight years, he was 
discovered as one of the attractions at a flea circus on 
Broadway in New York City, scrounging out enough 
for daily bread. He met death in a state of destitution. 

Then there was Buck Herzog, a fierce competitor as 
a National League infielder, who lost his desire to fight 
when his baseball career was through. So highly res- 
pected in his heyday that he once managed the Cin- 
cinnati Reds for three seasons, he drifted into 
dereliction and became the subject of frequent stories 
of pity before dying in a charity ward of a Baltimore 
hospital in 1953. 

Sometimes, as you can see, the fading of the cheers, 
the sudden cessation of acclaim and public attention 
works strangely to the disintegration of baseball 
personalities, Most of them make the turn gracefully 
from headliners into the small type of average citizen- 
ship. Some of them put up a terrific fight to preserve 
their fame, then finally go away in peaceful retreat, 
but others, the more tragic cases, sadly deluded fellows, 
attempt to preserve their former stardom for a life- 
time. 

But this is not a tragic story. This is the story of 
James Tolbert Hearn, who was and is a well-adjusted 
former major-league pitcher. Jim lived a normal boy- 
hood in a respected family of average means in 
Pleasant Atlanta, Ga. He went to (——> To pPacE 90) 


In a typical bit of action, high over the 
heads of the other fellows, Bill hauls in a 
rebound here against the Philly Warriors. 
He gets up over the basket to grab the ball, 
and once he has it, he fights to keep it. 
“When they belt Bill,” Boston’s coach, Red 
Auerbach,. says, “he belts them right back.” 


BILL RUSSELL IS BETTER THAN EVER 


The challenge of Chamberlain and a strong, 


life-long desire for success promise to push big 


Bill to his greatest glory. Confident and 


proud, the Celtics’ high-leaping center says his 


best seasons are still far in front of him 


big Bill Russell last season. For three years, the 

six-foot, ten-inch defensive terror of the Boston 
Celtics ruled the National Basketball Association with- 
out a peer. He broke every rebound record in the 
books as rival coaches had nightmares of an octopus 
in a kelly green uniform. Then along came Wilt 
Chamberlain. 

Four inches taller than Russell, and ballyhooed since 
his high-school days, Wilt tore the league apart in 
1959-60—his rookie season with the Philadelphia War- 
riors. Left in the shambles of smashed records were 
some of Russell’s prized defensive marks, and many 
non-Bostonians crowed that Bill’s reign as king of the 
backboards was over. Wilt, they insisted, had placed 
Russell in total eclipse. 

There were only two things wrong with that opinion. 
One: The Celtics, not the Warriors, won the decisive 
playoff series and went on to take the NBA champion- 
ship. Two: Bill Russell enjoyed the finest season of his 
pro career last winter, and he modestly predicted that 
he would do even better in 1960-61. 

“Looking back,” Russell said recently, “I’m disap- 
pointed in myself when I think about Wilt. He’s great, 
but I don’t feel I played as well against him as I 
should have.” 

Bill Russell leaned back in the easy chair, clasped his 
big hands behind his head and stretched his legs to an 
awesome length while he talked in the Boston hotel 
lobby. A carefully cultivated goatee, doomed to 
oblivion before practice began the next morning, made 
him look like a United Nations’ delegate from an 
African nation of seven-footers. Only a short time 
before, Wilt Chamberlain had finally ended’a summer- 


[ A MANNER of speaking, the honeymoon ended for 


By LEE GREENE 


long guessing game by announcing that he would play 
another season for the Warriors. Was Russell dismayed 
at the news? 

“Let’s say I had mixed emotions,” he said slowly. 
“Wilt is sort of a special problem for me. He can do 
just about everything, so you’ve got to experiment 
from game to game and from minute to minute. I 
have a three-part defense I use against him. One, I try 
to keep him from the ball; two, if that doesn’t work, 
I try to stay between him and the basket.” 

Bill paused. “And three?” a man asked. 

“Three,” Bill said, flashing a wide grin, “is when 
everything else fails. I panic. 

“Believe me, I’m not making any excuses,” Bill con- 
tinued, “but Wilt is bigger than I am (besides having 
a four-inch height advantage, Chamberlain can out- 
reach Russell by two inches), and he’s an awfully 
strong boy. Man, I’ll never forget the first time we 
both got our hands on the same rebound, and I tried to 
take the ball away from him. I’ve got good, strong 
hands, but Wilt just picked up me and the ball to- 
gether. I was hoping he wouldn’t try a dunk shot. I 
could have been in real trouble going through that 
basket.” 

Russell can afford to take a humorous view toward 
Wilt. For, despite Chamberlain’s greatness, the Celtics 
beat the Warriors during the regular season and in the 
playoffs. To Bill Russell, victory has always been the 
major objective. His individual record comes second. 

Although he recognizes Chamberlain’s greatness, Bill 
is not awed by it. Last winter Russell told a New York 
writer that he thought he was “too egotistical” to envy 
Chamberlain. It seemed like a strange quote for the 


big center, who has a reputation for reticence and self- 25 


effacement. ‘Sure I feel I did all right against Wilt,” 
he said when reminded about the quote. “A little ego- 
tism is good for any athlete. Maybe in my case, though, 
pride might be a better word than egotism. Pride 
has always been very important to me.” 

He seemed to be lost in thought for a moment, and 
then he asked seriously, “When we played Philadel- 
phia and Wilt got 49 points on me, you know what I 
did after the game?” 

There were momentary visions of smashed lockers, 
ripped towels and empty gin bottles, but they van- 
ished immediately. 

‘J cried,’ Russell said. “I’m a grown man and I 
don’t cry often, but I cried that night.” 

It is difficult to imagine a professional athlete crying, 
but some of the great ones do. They cry because there 
is no other outlet for the tremendous strain under 
which they perform. In victory, they do cartwheels, 
pour beer over their teammates and bellow like wild 
Indians. In defeat, though, their only outlet is tears, 
and Bill Russell has cried before. 

He cried at the taunts and jibes of cruel children, 
who ridiculed his clumsy efforts on a junior high school 


Sitting on the bench, next to coach 
Auerbach here, Bill remains wrapped 
up in the ball game. “When I’m not 
in there playing,” he says, “I get 
nervous. Sometimes, Dll even throw 
up when we take our halftime break.” 


basketball court in Oakland, Calif., when he was a tall, 
gawky youngster. He cried at an overheard conversa- 
tion in a high-school gym. “Why is it that Tech gets 
all the good ones and McClymonds gets all the stiffs 
on those brother combinations?” one coach complained 
to another. Bill was a lowly scrub at McClymonds 
High School while his brother Charlie was starring for 
Oakland Tech. 

In the normal course of maturity, most of us forget 
the occasional unhappiness and frustration of child- 
hood. But Bill Russell did not mature like most people. 
And he never forgot or forgave. To this day, he is so 
sensitive to criticism that he once canceled all of his 
subscriptions to the Boston newspapers when he was 
doing poorly for several games. He knew that the 
writers would be critical, and he refused to read the 
papers until he was blocking and dunking with his 
old éclat. 

But unlike the sensitivity of a Ted Williams, who 
has to explode periodically, the sensitivity of Bill Rus- 
sell is hidden and deliberately camouflaged. 

“T build up an emotional head of steam before every 
game,” he admitted. “Even after four years, I get ter- 
ribly nervous before every game. I throw up regularly 
before the game, at half-time and sometimes after the 
game, too. I guess I’m just naturally nervous. I hope 
it doesn’t affect my game, and I try not to let it show.” 

Bill vividly remembers one time that it did show— 
during a tuneup exhibition with the U.S. Olympic 
basketball team in 1956. Although he had already 
completed his tremendous career at the University of 
San Francisco (he was named Player of the Year after 
leading the Dons to 60 straight victories and two NCAA 
championships), Bill felt more nervous than usual on 
this particular evening. He knew that he was being 
watched by coach Red Auerbach and owner Walter 
Brown of the Celtics, who had just traded two out- 
standing players—Ed Macauley and Cliff Hagan—to 
the St. Louis Hawks for the draft rights to Russell. 
Neither Auerbach nor Brown had ever seen the highly 
touted Russell play. 

“He was terrible,” Auerbach recalls. “He couldn’t 
do anything right. All I could think about were the 
two good men we had given up. The game was played 
in Washington, and I had asked Russell over to my 
house for dinner. The first thing he said when he came 
through the door was: ‘I'd like to apologize for that 
miserable exhibition. I hope you don’t think I play like 
that all the time.” Then and there, I knew he'd be all 
right.” 

Russell proved to be better than “all right” as soon as 
he put on a Celtics’ uniform. Playing in only 48 games 
in the second half of the 1956-57 season, he ran up the 
incredible total of 943 rebounds, almost 20 per game. 
The pros were as baffled as the collegians had been, 
watching the big man’s amazing reflexes and ‘.emen- 
dous co-ordination. There had been mer is tall as 
Russell in the NBA before, and a few even taller, but 
none had dared to play the ball instead of the man. 
Russell’s technique was to ignore the usual man-to- 
man defense and concentrate on the area around and 
beneath the basket. 

The pros like to aim for the front rim of the basket, 
with little or no are to their shots, and this was Rus- 
sell’s meat. It made no difference whether it was a set 
shot, a jumper, a hook or a layup; the tremendous 
spring in his legs, that enabled him to come close to 
seven feet as a college high-jumper, propelled his big 
body into the path of the ball. At the precise instant, 
his big hand would flash upward and flick the ball 
away. 

“Nobody had ever blocked shots on the pros before 
Russell came along,’’ Auerbach says. “He upset every- 


body. The only defense they could think of was to 
dish out a physical beating and hope he couldn’t 
take it. It’s funny that Wilt Chamberlain should 
complain about the beating he took last year. He 
didn’t get half of what Russell got.” 

According to Auerbach, the big difference be- 
tween the Russell he had in 1957 and the one he 
has today is that the 1960-61 model not only can 
take the constant beating under the boards but 
can dish it out in kind when the occasion warrants. 
The big boys around the league have learned not 
to push Bill Russell too far. Chamberlain may 
complain to reporters, but Russell hits back. 

According to Russell himself, the most important 
improvement has been his slow but steady devel- 
opment as an offensive threat. A few years ago, he 
was the butt of jokes around the league because of 
his poor shooting ability. Most of his successful 
shots traveled only an inch or so, the distance his 
fingers thrust the ball through the hoop on his 
famous “stuff” shot from directly over the basket. 
He looked ludicrous at the foul line. 

“They still call this club four (——> To PAGE 78) 


Bill Russell, the shooter, sweeping 
in a hook at left, realizes that he has 
room for improvement. Bill Russell, 
the defensive ace, slapping away Ray 
Felix’s shot above, has come close to 
achieving total command of his art. 


What Baseball Means To Me 


erned by rules set forth by a committee under the direc- 
tion of a commissioner. It is a game played by human 
beings and governed by unwritten laws of survival and 
. ‘ << self-preservation. 
fr om his hit book, Baseball Is When you cross the white lines onto the field of combat, 
you find the air thick and tough to breathe. On the mound, 
you are a sitting duck. The ball weighs a ton. The distance 
to home plate seems farther than the distance to the center- 


Pienetny IS A GAME played with bat and ball and gov- 


In this serious chapter 


A Funny Game,” a former 


big-leaguer describes the drama field flagpole. You are a midget pitching to Superman. The 
: hitter is on top of you; the double-decked stands are tumbling 
between the foul lines down. Now, how do you perform between the foul lines? 


The same thick air surrounds the batter’s box. The mound 

is a mountain. You are at the bottom trying to hit uphill. 

By Joe Garagiola The pitcher is as big as King Kong. The bat feels as heavy 
as a telephone pole. Somebody must have put grease in the 

resin. Even the spikes are complaining through your shoes; 


Art Rickerby 


Once a National League 
catcher, Garagiola went 
from the baseball field to 
the radio-television broad- 
casting booth, where he 
has earned prominence as 
an announcer. A top ban- 
quet speaker, too, he 
smiles here as he passes 
along a funny anecdote. 


SPORT 


Between the foul lines, Joe says, 
the quiet but forceful players 
tower over the men who simply 
make noise. At crucial moments, 
fellows like Al Dark, firing to 
first base here, are the ones who 
come through and prod the 
other men to victory. “A take- 
charge guy like Al is a must for 
every winning club,” Joe says. 


they can’t find the right spot in the batter’s box. 

Now, how do you perform between the foul lines? 
Baseball is still a game, but not the game of your 
boyhood dreams. Now you have to win. In the dream, 
your grand-slam home run wins the game in the bot- 
tom of the ninth or your three-two curveball strike- 
out fashions the clinching victory in your first World 
Series. There never was any place in your dreams for 
the knock-down pitch or the slide that breaks up the 
double play. But in this game those elements are real. 
Tip your hand that you don’t like it, and you’re 
through. 

“You're not going to take it away from me,” the 
pitcher says to himself as he picks out his target high 
and tight. “You’re a good guy, but it takes the edge 
away from you when you go down.” z 

“He’s got a bad right leg,” the batter is thinking. 
“His toughest play is a bunt down the third-base line. 
It'll make that leg crumple up. He’s a nice guy, and 
he’s fighting to hang on. This might be his last start, 
and he might be through. Bunt down the third-base 
line, and send him a get-well card.” 

The law of the battleground. You learn the laws in 
a hurry. Compromise and you are through. 

“Hit him hard when you break up the double play, 
and the next time he’ll run out to left field.” 

Your first swing around the league breaks you in. 
The clubhouse, the dugouts, the autographs, are win- 
dow dressing. It’s what happens between the foul lines 
that counts. The home runs in batting practice get you 
a few oohs and ahs from the fans and the label of a 
one-o’clock hitter from the ballplayers. There are no 
one-o’clock hitters in the Hall of Fame. You clench 
your fists and tell yourself that the first punch better 
get you because you’re giving it back. He knocks you 
down, and you don’t like it, but it’s you or him. He 


slides hard on the double play, and down you go, but 
you don’t let him beat you getting up. It’s you or him. 
He’s going to bowl you over to score that run. Brace 
yourself, and don’t rub the bruise when you get up. 
It’s you or him. You can’t call for help, and you can’t 
go home. You don’t like it, but it’s you or him. Run 
and you are through. To some the air gets thicker now, 
the bat isn’t long enough and the pitcher is too close. 
‘This is the beginning of the end. Others go down in 
the dirt but come up with the flashing thought: “I’ve 
got to fight back.” This is the end of the beginning. 

The small and frail depend on agility. “He hit me 
when I made the double play going across the bag, so 
this time I'll make it from behind the bag. I’ll get the 
bag between me and him.” But you stay. Run into 
left field, and you are through. 

The big, awkward guy comes ready to be hurt. 
“They might get me this time, but they won’t run me 
out of the ball park.” He might be scared, but you’ll 
never know it. He’s average, but trouble makes him a 
Hall of Famer. Run and you are through. Fight back, and 
they’ll say: “Let the big guy sleep. Don’t get him mad.” 

Baseball is a game of size, size of the heart. The 
little man has the equalizer in the batter’s box with 
the bat and the ability to bunt. A six-foot-four Don 
Newcombe doesn’t have the edge on a five-foot-nine 
Don Blasingame, who can bunt and run like a deer. A 
six-foot-four (sic) Duke Snider doesn’t tower over an 
ElRoy Face, who is five-foot-seven, because the equal- 
izer is uncanny control. The size that counts is the 
size of the heart. Wear it on your sleeve, and somebody 
will knock it off. 

These are the laws. You live by them and you inter- 
pret them the way you know will keep you in baseball. 
Compromise and you are through. 

Once, Tim Thompson, a Kansas (——> To PaGE 74) 
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HOW A PRO FOOTBALL ROOKIE MOVES IN 


This is the story of Bob Simms, 
a young fellow who succeeded where 


hundreds of others annually fail 


By HOWARD TUCKNER 


At Rutgers, Simms earned prominence 
as a fast, smooth pass-catcher. In 
his first week as a pro, he learned 
to discard some finesse. “I grunted 
and twisted my face,” he said, “and 
it looked like I was trying harder.” 


Robert Alderson Simms was one of about 250 young 
men, ambitious and hopeful, who tried out at National 
Football League training camps this season. This is his 
story, similar perhaps to many others. It is the case his- 
tory of a rookie pro football player, beginning with the 
morning he left for camp, his dreams battling his fear. 


fresh coffee lingered inside the small house in the 

Capital Hill section of Charleston, W. Va. Outside 
in the backyard, Bob Simms stretched the full length 
of his six feet, two inches and 218 pounds under an 
apple tree. He looked at the sky. 

“T always want to remember this day, this minute,” 
he said to himself. 

The thought did not occur to him then that many 
times during the next two months he would wish he 
were back home, under the tree and the peaceful 
Charleston sky. 

Instead, he thought back. He remembered sitting 
under the same tree on his tenth birthday, 12 years 
earlier, and wondering where he would be on his 20th 
birthday. On his 20th birthday, September 3, 1958, he 
had been at football camp with the Rutgers University 
team. He had come a long way then from the apple 
tree and the rocky field where he wore his first 
shoulder guards; a field so steep that in their huddle 
the Capital Hill kids never designated a play around 
right end or left end but always as “uphill” or “down- 
hill.” 

Bob Simms had to laugh whenever he thought of 
the rocky field. There were so many things to re- 
member—like the time he told his parents he would 
never forgive them for ordering him back to football 
after he had quit the high-school team because a piece 
of cartilege was floating around in his left knee. 

But Bob Simms knew it was not good to think about 
those things. He had to think ahead, about the great 
challenge in front of him. His mother called to him 
from the back porch. ‘““You have a plane to catch,” she 
said. “You’d better get ready.” 

Bob needed only a few minutes to drink a cup of 
coffee and to pack two pairs of khaki trousers, a few 
sport shirts and two size 46 madras jackets. From his 


h: 7:30, ON the morning of July 22, the aroma of 


desk, he picked up a picture of his high-school football 
team, but decided it would be silly to take it with 
him. He put on his best sport coat and a straw hat 
with a brown challis band. Then he was ready. 

By automobile, the five-mile trip to Charleston 
Municipal Airport took only about 15 minutes. He 
seemed to be always going somewhere—to school in 
the fall, back to school after vacations or to a job 
during the summer. His parents had become accus- 
tomed to his absence. It was not unnatural for them to 
remain quiet during rides to the airport. This time, 
though, they were unusually quiet. Bob Simms was, 
too. His thoughts of an hour before, and the apple tree, 
were a long way off. 

At the airport, he shared a hard, quiet handshake 
with his father and affectionately (——> To PAGE 80) 


The first time he put on his New 
York Giant game uniform, Simms 
still. didn’t feel as though he were 
one of the team. The club was 
going out to play its first intra- 
squad scrimmage game and the 
rookie had a long and rough haul 
before the veterans accepted him. 
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Inside 
The Yankee 
Clubhouse 


CAPTIONS BY WHITEY FORD 


New York’s pitching star 
plays a game with his teammates here, 
reading their minds and 
revealing their thoughts. These six 
pages portray life as it 
exists for the big-league ballplayers 
in the privacy of their 
dressing room. All of the photos, like 


the comments, are candid 


PHOTOS BY HERB SCHARFMAN 


“Who were you expecting? 
Rock Hudson?” 


That’s the Yankees’ Yogi, Mr. Berra, 
we mean, walking into the clubhouse 
for a day of work. It turned out to 
be a long day, too, with a crucial 
doubleheader sweep over the Indians. 


“When I was in high school, I dreamed 
of catching for a big star like you.” 


The admiring fellow at the left is 
Johnny Blanchard, a 27-year-old New 
York catcher. The admired fellow is 
your author, a man of 32 years and, 
of course, considerable experience. 


“If I had a nickel for every one of 
these I’ve signed—why, I’d retire.” 


Bob Turley philosophizes on a daily 
chore—autographing a few baseballs. 


“C’mon, you guys, stop fooling around. 
Get out there and protect my share of 
the World Series money.” 


Pete Previte, left, had reason for con- 
cern. He is one of the Yankees’ club- 
house men and he knew that two 
wins over Cleveland would go far in 
bringing home a money-lined pennant. 


A 
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Before the ball game begins, it 

is time for trivia, thought and necessary 
chores. The players visit with 

each other, talk about strategy and sign 

7 baseballs. Then come batting 

practice, fielding drills and conversation 
with the reporters. Later, some 

fellows eat a light snack, which must last 


them through a day of baseball 


Inside The Yankee Clubhouse 


continued 


“Run for help, and if they capture you, 
swallow the poison.” 

It sure seemed like the Yankees were 

prisoners in the Stadium this day. At 

about ten, most of the fellows arrived. 

Almost 12 hours later, they went home. 


“Please, Frankie. All I want is one new 
baseball. It’s for a sick kid.” 


A team joke, with Elston Howard on 
the throwing end of the punch line. 
Frankie Crosetti, right, the Yanks’ 
coach, guards the baseballs with an 
unbending passion. Nobody can slip 
34 past him with a brand-new souvenir. 


“Even the cigars taste better when you're 
with the Yankees.” 


Luis Arroyo, puffing and signing here, 
made it back to the majors in 1960 
after several years in the minors. He 
loved all that the big time offered. 


“You were right, Dad. I drank my milk 
and grew up big, strong and successful.” 


The Yankees’ Moose, Bill Skowron, had 
a pre-game visitor, his father. The 
day before, Bill had been honored by 
the Loyal Order of Moose and two days 
earlier, by a Polish-American club. 
All in all, he had a big, busy weekend. 


“Remember how good cigarettes used to taste?” 


Or food for that matter. You can almost forget 
when you’re out there a long time. Expecting 
a long afternoon, Blanchard fortified himself. 


o 


AA 2, AEE 


When you win, the clubhouse 
is a pleasant place. The horseplay is 
animated, the wisecracks are 
funny and the congratulations are loud 
and sincere. The men linger 


a little longer then, each savoring the 


full flavor of team success 
“How’s this for the 
television commercial bit?” 


Cameras weren’t really rolling, but it 
can’t hurt to think about them. That’s 


Ralph Terry rehearsing a shaving scene. Inside The Yankee Clubhouse 


continued 


“How about that, El? Flash Gordon got 
out of another jam today.” 


Even after a doubleheader, you don’t 
want to go home without catching up on 
the state of the world. Howard, left, and 
Bobby Richardson compare newspaper 
reports. And don’t knock Flash Gordon. 
He was out in comic-strip space before 
anyone was able to launch a satellite. 


“There’s nothing like Mr. Berra’s on-the-job 
training program to help a young man get 
ahead in business.” 


Cletis Boyer shows off his Yoo-Hoo tee 
shirt. Yoo-Hoo is a soft drink, in case 
you were curious, and Yogi Berra is in 
charge of the effervescent corporation. 
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“And I’m telling you that Casey 
did start this way!” 


Well, whether Stengel did or 
didn’t, a little relaxing is al- 
ways good for the mind. Bob 
Shantz gladly demonstrates a 
proper way to take it easy. 


“Is this why they brought me over from Kansas City?” 


Valet style in lighting a cigar is shown by Roger Maris, celebrating the birth of a son. Mickey Mantle puffs away. 
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SPORT’S HALL OF FAME 


KING OF ‘THE 
LIGHTWEIGHTS 


There’s never been a lightweight 
since who could match Benny Leonard, 
the best of them all. A classy 
boxer and a knockout puncher, he had 
everything a great fighter needs 


By FRANK GRAHAM 


of New York on April 7, 1896, and died of a heart 

attack in the ring of New York’s St. Nicholas 
Arena on April 18, 1947, at the end of a fight he had 
refereed, may well have been the greatest of all light- 
weights. When he was at his peak around the turn of 
the Twenties, meaning from 1917 through 1923, the 
old-timers were comparing him with Joe Gans, who 
had passed on in 1910. Benny knew this was the high- 
est compliment he could have earned, even though he 
always finished second to Gans in the ratings. 

“Gans would have beaten Leonard,” said Elbows 
McFadden, who fought Gans three times and once beat 
him. “He was a better boxer than Leonard and a better 
puncher.” 

“Did you,” someone asked him, “see Leonard fight 
Lew Tendler?” 

*No.’’ 

“Rocky Kansas? . . . Richie Mitchell? . . . Joe Wel- 
lini gestae? 

“No. None of them. I never saw Leonard.” 

A veteran West Coast sportswriter whose judgment 
of boxers was highly respected, said, “Gans could have 


Bx: LEONARD, who was born on the East Side 
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called the round and the punch against Leonard.” 

He had seen Leonard but he hadn’t seen Gans. Still 
it was there, this constant comparison. No name other 
than Leonard’s ever was coupled with that of the Old 
Master, or ever would be. Some of it amused Benny 
put he was not unaware of its value as publicity 
when younger aficionados rushed in to challenge the 
opinion of the old ones. Privately he said, “I don’t 
know whether I could have licked Gans or not—and 
neither does anybody else. But if they have to dig up 
a dead one to lick me, I’m satisfied.” 

It was his view, not formed in his later years but 
while he was active, that his own time in prize-fighting 
was the best time. There were many who shared his 
view and still do, since for six years he dominated a 
group of lightweights stronger than any which has 
been seen since. Among his contemporaries in the 
other divisions were Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney, 
Harry Wills, Harry Greb, Mickey Walker, Mike and 
Tom Gibbons, Jack Britton, Johnny Dundee, Johnny 
Kilbane, Kid Williams, Pete Herman and Joe Lynch. 

There was, for instance, an afternoon in his dress- 
ing room at the old Harlem Sporting Club, where he 
trained, when he said: 

“The fighters must be better now than they were in 
the old days because there are more of them, they 
are better schooled and in better shape and the com- 
petition is keener. I’m the lightweight champion of 
the world, yet there isn’t a kid training here who 
couldn't take me out in the gym and raise hell with 
me for a couple of rounds. I didn’t see the bully boys 
they talk about but I keep hearing stories like this: 
‘Why, he was drunk for two weeks before the fight, 
laying around in dives, but he got in there and won at 
the end of twenty-five tough rounds! What a fighter!’ 

“All I can say is that he must have been pretty good 
—but what kind of a guy was he fighting? If I fought 
a fellow who had been drunk for two weeks, and 
I couldn’t knock him out in a round or two, I'd be 
ashamed to sign my name Benny Leonard.” 

One of his rare qualities was that he thought like 
a champion even before he won the title. In May of 
1917, he and Billy Gibson, his manager, were on their 
way to Milwaukee to fight Richie Mitchell, his arch 
rival, for a match with Freddie Welsh, the lightweight 
champion. As the train approached its destination, he 
said, “I’m going to stay in bed until we get there, Gib, 
I haven't been able to sleep all night. I’ve got terrible 
pains in my belly.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” Gibson asked 
anxiously, “I’ll have the fight postponed.” 

“No,” Benny said. “I'll be all right.” 

As he was dressing, Gibson asked him if he felt any 
better. Benny said, “No, I still feel lousy. I don’t think 
I can go ten rounds tonight. J’ll have to knock him out.” 

So he did, in the seventh round, although Mitchell, 
a good boxer and a hard puncher, had been undefeated 
and, fighting in his hometown, had been favored to win. 

Benny had claims to greatness other than the spirit 
that drove him past early defeats that might have 
halted a lesser fighter or at least dulled his ambition. 
Even as a youth he seemed to have the ring wisdom 
of the ages. He was a superb boxer, with a raking left 
jab and a numbing, crushing punch in his right hand. 
The possessor of a spindly build in the beginning, he 
gained in strength and stamina as he matured, and 
when he was hurt, as all fighters must be at times, he 
rallied strongly and fiercely, more than once turning 
seeming defeat into victory in a split second. When he 
was champion, his challengers didn’t have to seek him 
out. He encouraged them to come to him. When they 
hesitated, he went looking for them and he would 
even meet them on their own ground. 


A very long time ago, Benny told me the story of 
his beginning as a fighter and this is it, just as he 
told it in LaHiff’s Tavern in New York on a winter's 
night: : 

“Somebody said something the other day about how 
young fighters today don’t have any following, and I 
got to thinking about how we used to load up the buses 
down in front of the Silver Heel Club on Eighth Street 
on the nights when I was going to fight, and go rolling 
off to the fight club, blowing horns and making a hell 
of a racket. I had a horn, too, and I blew it as hard 
as anybody else. The buses had oilcloth signs tacked 
on them; 

‘BENNY LEONARD, COMING LIGHTWEIGHT 

CHAMPION OF THE WORLD! 

“I couldn't miss being a fighter, living in that neigh- 
borhood, Eighth Street and Avenue C. I couldn’t have 
lived there unless I was—and I mean lived, survived. 
To the West, over on First Avenue, were the Italian 
kids. Just above Fourteenth Street, on the edge of the 
Gas House district, were the Irish. The public baths 
were at the foot of Eighth street, and the Italians and 
the Irish would come streaming through on their way 
to the baths. Or maybe just looking for a fight. Us 
Jewish kids had to be ready for them, and we were— 
with bats, rocks and fists. We usually managed to 
take care of them there. But we were out of luck if 
they caught us off the block. The first thing you knew, 
they’d grab you and want to know what street you 
came from, If you couldn’t think of the right answer— 
I mean, if you were silly enough to tell them the 
truth—they’d give you a beating and take everything 
you had. I got to be a tough kid. I had to be. 

“IT had my first fight with gloves when I was eleven 
years old. Two uncles of mine, Max and Joe Dornholz, 
belonged to the Silver Heel Club, which was in an old 
house on Eighth Street. You can imagine the club 
rooms. A piano in one room and some chairs and an 
old billiard table and some fighters’ pictures on the 
wall. Every Saturday afternoon the club members 
used to have some kids fight for their amusement in 
the back yard. They used to let me come in and look, 
and one week when I asked them to let me fight, they 
said they would. 

“They found a kid for me on Sixth Street. His name 
was Shorty. I never knew his other name. We stripped 
to the waist and they tied the gloves on us. We each 
had three seconds. One of my seconds was an Italian 
kid named Palozollo, one was a Jewish kid named 
Izzie Kaplan, and the other was a kid called Red. The 
bout was for three rounds, and the club members 
passed the hat for us. They collected fifty cents, so we 
agreed to split it, thirty cents to the winner, twenty 
cents to the loser. 

“We fought on a plot where the grass used to grow. 
It was marked off with a stone curbing about two 
inches high, and that formed the ring. There weren’t 
any ropes. When you forced the other fellow over the 
curbing, you had to step back to let him in again. 

“Shorty and I tried hard in the first round, but we 
didn’t do much to each other. Then they called time, 
and we went to our corners. We had milk cans for 
stools. Red poured water over my head, Izzie almost 
broke my ribs giving mea massage, and Palozollo gave 
my legs a terrible pounding. I was glad when the min- 
ute rest was over so I could get away from my seconds 
and get back to'‘Shorty. He was slow coming up because 
his seconds hated to let go of him. I won the fight, not 
because I was the better fighter, but because Shorty’s 
seconds were stronger than mine. They almost killed 
him. 

“When I was fifteen years old I had a real manager, 
His name was William Areton— (——> To PAGE 70) 
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McCartan Has A Lot To Live Up To 


Jack’s brilliant goaltending in the Olympics earned him 


giant-sized headlines and a short, successful trial with the New York 


Rangers. This season, though, he faces his severest test 


By Stan Fischler 


a es we enn 
moran ~~ 


Many Americans, hockey fans or not, 
talked proudly of McCartan’s heroic 
role in the 1960 Olympics. He led 
the U.S. team to wins over Canada 
and Russia and to the gold medal. 


fourth fiddle to baseball, foot- 

ball and basketball on the sports 
pages, leaped into the headlines on 
February 28, 1960, when the under- 
dog U.S. hockey team won an Olym- 
pic gold medal in Squaw Valley, 
Calif. 

Even people who didn’t know a 
puck from a power play talked ex- 
citedly about the unexpected Amer- 
ican triumph and the U.S. hero, 
goalie Jack McCartan. 

McCartan, a 25-year-old Army 
specialist who failed to make the 
team earlier, earned the major share 
of headlines as he starred in three 
consecutive vital victories. First he 
made 39 saves in America’s 2-1 up- 
set over heavily favored Canada. 
Then he stopped the precision-sharp 
Russians, 3-2, and finally he helped 
to defeat the dangerous Czechs, 9-4, 
in the championship game. Hockey 
experts agreed on one thing: With 
an average goalie, the United States 
would not have come close to the 
title; McCartan was the big dif- 
ference. 

Since many Olympic heroes of 
the past have been forgotten as 
quickly as they have exploded into 
the national limelight, few people 


| ee WHICH usually plays 


would have been surprised if McCartan disappeared 
from the public eye after the Games and never was 
heard from again. But this did not happen. In fact, 
when he jumped from amateur hockey to four-game 
National Hockey League stardom with the New York 
Rangers last March, it looked as if the incredible Jack 
McCartan story was just beginning. 

This fall Jack reported to the Rangers’ training 
camp, won an $11,000 contract, went undefeated in 
a heavy exhibition schedule and wound up being 
named the Blueshirts’ alternate goaltender with old 
pro Lorne (Gump) Worsley. 

With a full season in the NHL ahead and the gloss 
of his Olympic victories fading away, McCartan faces 
a serious challenge. Can he live up to his tidal wave 
of publicity and prove that he is more than a flash- 
in-the-pan who does belong in the NHL? A demand- 
ing jury of spectators, players and writers is waiting 
for solid proof that his credentials are for real and 
that he is not the Clint Har- 
tung of hockey. “He'll get the 
business now,’ one NHI. vet- 
eran says. “By March we'll 
know for sure whether he be- 
longs up here.” 

Whether McCartan belongs 
or not, the University of Min- 
nesota graduate did more last 
March than just make a name 
for himself and stimulate 
hockey interest to a new peak. 
By playing only four pro 
games, he also probably saved 
a general manager’s job, gave 
great incentive to thousands 
of American-born hockey 
players to make the pro ranks 
and inspired some people to 
predict that he would become 
the finest American goaltender 
in history. 

A forgotten National Leaguer 
with a good eye and a good 
idea helped bring McCartan to 
New York to begin his pro 
career. When Muzz Patrick, 
the Rangers’ general manager, 
visited St. Paul, Minn., in Oc- 
tober, 1959, for an exhibition 
game, he met Bob Dill, a 
Ranger defenseman during the 
mid-Forties. After the old 
friends talked about old times, 
Dill presented his idea. “You know, Muzz,” Dill said, 
“there are a lot of good prospects in Minnesota, and 
the Rangers are nuts if they don’t have somebody to 
protect their interests out here.” Patrick nodded, 
thought for a moment and then hired Dill on the spot 
as his American scout. 

“A few days later,” Patrick recalled, “Dill told us 
about a kid goalie that we should put on our negotia- 
tion list. He said the kid was in the Army but that 
we shouldn’t take the chance and wait until he got 
out. I reminded him that each club in the NHL could 
keep only four amateurs on its negotiation list. Bob 
said he didn’t care who I scratched as long as I got 
his prospect’s name on the list right away. The kid 
was Jack McCartan.” 

Patrick seriously questioned Dill’s demand, but he 
decided to take a chance. He filed the name of Jack 
McCartan with the NHL Registry in Montreal 
immediately. 

For five months there wasn’t a whisper about 
McCartan. Then the Olympics began and Patrick 


Ranger Andy Hebenton, az left, 
congratulates McCartan after he 
beat Detroit, 3-1, in his debut. 


swung into action. “I had one of our old Rangers, 
Ossie Asmundsen, scout him,” Muzz revealed. “Ossie 
told me that McCartan was terrific and actually had 
a better pair of hands than Frankie Brimsek, the 
famous Bruin goalie. I also checked with the old 
Chicago pro, Johnny Mariucci, who coached McCartan 
when he was a college player. He also was high on 
Jack.” 

Despite the raving reports, there was no logical 
reason to expect McCartan to get anywhere near an 
NHL rink except as a paying spectator. “Olympic 
hockey is like senior hockey in Canada,” Patrick ex- 
plained. “You rarely find a senior goalkeeper making 
the jump. Besides I can’t remember a single Olympic 
player who made the grade in the NHL even after 
pro seasoning.”’ Most learned hockey people agreed. 
They applauded McCartan’s Olympic showing as an 
uncle would pat his seven-year-old nephew on the 
head for learning how to catch a baseball, but they 
expected no more. 

McCartan probably would 
have wound up with a nice, 
quiet teaching job in his home- 
town of St. Paul if he belonged 
to any NHL franchise other 
than New York. But the 
Rangers, hopelessly buried in 
last place near the end of the 
season, skated into more trou- 
ble when goalie Worsley suf- 
fered a severed tendon in his 
hand. Substitute Al Rollins 
filled in well but could do little 
to silence the Ranger critics 
or attract new fans for the six 
remaining home games at 
Madison Square Garden. 

While some New York writ- 
ers hinted that the Rangers’ 
dismal showing and their poor 
attendance would cost Patrick 
his job, Muzz searched for a 
crowd-pleaser. He tried his 
best farmhands and found 
nothing. None of his rivals 
would trade with him. Finally, 
minutes after the Olympic vic- 
tory, Patrick rushed a long- 
distance call to Dill and told 
him to sign McCartan. “I only 
saw him on TV,” Muzz said, 
“and I thought he looked good. 
That doesn’t mean he’ll make 
the grade, but if he’s good he can help us a lot.” After 
a few days of contract talks, McCartan agreed to an 
amateur trial. Under NHL rules, this meant that he 
could play four games with the Rangers and still re- 
tain his amateur status. 

This signing set off a storm of ridicule. Many people 
accused the Rangers of pulling a publicity stunt to in- 
crease their attendance. McCartan will play one game, 
they said, fill the Garden, get bombed and then be put 
into the deep freeze. 

McCartan flew to New York on March 3 and prompt- 
ly put on the pads for a workout with his new team- 
mates. At six-feet-one and 195 pounds, he was a re- 
assuringly huge and healthy-looking goaltender com- 
pared to the stubby Worsley, who was only 5-7 and 
175 pounds, much of which was centered in the mid- 
section. “He fills a lotta space in those nets,” Ranger 
captain Red Sullivan said after one look at McCartan, 
“and that’s what we need.” 

As player spokesman, it was Sullivan’s duty to speak 
kindly of the rookie. Other Rangers sounded less en- 
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thusiastic, however, because (1) they thought Mc- 
Cartan was brought in for gimmick value, (2) they 
doubted that he could measure up to the NHL’s high 
standards, and (3) he was an American and few 
Americans, they knew, ever lasted in the league. 

Through no real fault of his, McCartan had another 
strike against him. Rollins, a 33-year-old veteran who 
had made a stirring comeback after three years in the 
minors, was playing superbly when McCartan burst 
onto the scene to upstage him. Many of the Rangers 
resented this. 

All McCartan had to do, then, was to show Patrick, 
the Rangers and the rest of the hockey world that he 
could survive more than one game on the NHL firing 
line. He got his chance on Sunday night, March 6, at 
Madison Square Garden against the Detroit Red Wings. 
Battling for third place, the Red Wings, led by All- 
Star wing Gordie Howe and potent shooters like Norm 
Uliman, Alex Delvecchio and Gary Aldcorn, were de- 


watched him as much as I could without staring at him 
like a goo-goo-eyed kid. I figured he’d be in on me 
first.” 

McCartan figured correctly. Less than two minutes 
after the opening whistle, Howe, one of the best fakers 
and shooters in hockey, stole the puck, bulled past de- 
fenseman Bill Gadsby and skated in on McCartan. 
Jack moved to his left, jamming his frame between 
the left post and the upright, and refused to budge 
while Howe faked a shot at the far right corner. Then 
Howe tried to carry the puck past McCartan for a real 
shot at the right corner. Gordie flicked his wrists and 
McCartan dived at the puck, blocking it with his body 
and ending the first scoring threat. 

Only one shot eluded McCartan that night. The 
Rangers scored three goals and successfully protected 
their 3-1 lead while the crowd counted out the game’s 
final seconds. McCartan lost eight pounds and got a 
four-inch welt on his face, but his 33 saves earned a 


McCartan waited until the last second before going down to block this shot by All-Star Gordie Howe, at right, 


termined to strafe the rookie goalie right out of the 
arena. 

During the 15-minute pre-game practice session, 
Jack handled the routine shots easily and then re- 
turned to the dressing room for the team meeting. Ten 
minutes later, the warning buzzer sounded. “Let’s 
go, gang!” shouted captain Sullivan, and the Rangers 
shuffled into the hall and down the runway. 

The moment McCartan stepped onto the ice, ap- 
plause thundered across the building, but he seemed 
unmoved and skated to the nets. He scraped the fresh- 
ly laid ice around his cage for better traction, crouched, 
banged his knee pads with his stick and then stared 
straight ahead as the teams lined up for the opening 
faceoff. 

“JT felt a couple of beads of sweat trickle down inside 
my jersey,” McCartan said later. “My mouth felt 
parched and my tongue was thick, but I kept talking 
to myself. I kept repeating, ‘Take it easy, kid. Try to 
look like you belong here.’ ” 

As he waited, Jack thought about what everyone in 
the NHL knew: The first hard shots in a game can 
make. or break the goalkeeper. A good stop bolsters his 
confidence; a flub begins a deathly chain reaction of 
worrying, overanxiousness and, finally, loss of the 
game. If McCartan bobbled his opening chances, his 
bubble would burst. 

“I had my eye on Howe even before the game 
started,” Jack said. “I picked out his number nine and 


standing ovation usually reserved for Stanley Cup 
victories. 

“That had to be my most crucial test,” McCartan 
admitted, ‘“‘Before I went in, I had a feeling I might be 
going out of my league, and that maybe they’d bomb 
me right back to St. Paul in one game. When I came 
through that one, I felt I was going to be all right.” 

New York immediately hailed McCartan as its new 
conquering hero. So many newspaper, magazine, radio 
and television people besieged the rookie with requests 
for interviews that he had to hide in his hotel room 
to save some energy for the remaining games. 

In no time, the McCartan name became a byword. 
One veteran New York sportswriter, after writing sev- 
eral articles about the goalie, decided for the sake of 
change, to forget McCartan for a day and angle his 
story around Bobby Hull, the NHL’s leading scorer. 
When his editor saw the Hull story, he tossed it into 
the wastebasket. “Write McCartan,” the editor de- 
manded. “But I wrote him a dozen times,” the writer 
said in protest. “I don’t give a damn,” the editor said. 
“Write him again and keep writing McCartan until 
I tell you to stop.” 

They didn’t stop writing McCartan until long after 
March 16 when he played his last game and suffered 
his only loss, 3-2, to the Boston Bruins. In between, 
he tied Chicago, 1-1, and Toronto, 2-2, for a 1.75 goals- 
against average, compared to Jacques Plante’s 2.54 
average that won the Vezina Trophy. (——> To PAGE 72) 


REPORT ON SEMI-PRO FOOTBALL 


Knocks And Bruises For Next To Nothing 


Dreams of pro tryouts attract some men; a love of the game motivates most 


OM (ROCK) Gunderman, a 

stocky middle linebacker for the 

Franklin Miners, has the addi- 
tional duty of kicking extra points 
and field goals, and each time he 
approaches the football, he can’t 
help but think about a fact of semi- 
pro football life. Gunderman plays 
in the one-season-old Eastern Foot- 
ball Conference, and in a game 
against the Paterson (N.J.) Pio- 
neers a while ago, he kicked a $15 
football over the fence behind the 
end zone. The extra point was good, 
but Tom’s team was offside. When 
he lined up for another try, a well- 
worn practice ball was thrown onto 
the field. - 

“Tm sure not gonna kick that 
thing,” Gunderman said. “It looks 
like a souvenir from the first Prince- 
ton-Rutgers game.” 

“You’re not going to kick another 
new ball,” a fellow said. “They cost 
$15.” 

In solution, 22 football players 
trotted to the opposite end of the 
field, where the goalposts are a 
greater distance from the fence. 
Gunderman kicked an extra point 
and the new $15 football remained 
in the stadium. 

Such is life in the Eastern Foot- 
ball Conference, where all teams 
operate with “tight money.” Typical 
of semi-pro leagues around the 
country, the EFC is a collection of 
organized independent teams, each 
less than wealthy. Television and 
radio money doesn’t exist to bolster 
semi-pro gate receipts and the gate 
receipts themselves are slim. Tickets 
are cheap, and the fans come to 
Eastern League games because they 
love football or because they don’t 
feel like spending money and travel 
time to see a pro game—or both. 
Scouts sometimes show up, looking 
for a semi-pro star such as Johnny 
Unitas, but the closest they have 
come this season was the discovery 
of Johnny’s cousin, Joe Unitas, a 


tackle for the Duquesne (Pa.) Iron- 
men and hardly a pro prospect. 

“Tight money” is its weakest link, 
but semi-pro football looks to pio- 
neer organizers and the players 
as its strength. Sol Rosen is a typical 
pioneer. He was in high school in 
Franklin, N.J., when the Franklin 
Miners played their first game in 
1934, and he helped with the play- 
by-play loudspeaker announce- 
ments. In 1954, Sol was the owner 
of a Franklin department store and 
he was told that the Miners were 
going to fold. Stepping in as presi- 
dent and general manager, he 
helped the Miners continue, and in 
1960 they played their 27th semi- 
pro season. 

Rosen is vice-president and a 
guiding force behind the 11-team 
EFC, with representatives in New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania. He speaks with en- 
thusiasm about the semi-pro cham- 
pionship game he helped arrange in 
November between the winner of 
the EFC and the winner of the 
American Football Conference 
(headquarters in Wyandotte, Mich.). 
Rosen is proud that the “tight- 
money” EFC can pay each official 
$17.50 a game, which is also the rate 
for high-school game officials in New 
Jersey, and he is optimistic about 
the future for his league and his 
players, 

The players are naturally the life- 
line of organized semi-pro football, 
They range in age from 19-year- 
olds, who didn’t get to college, to 
40-year-olds, like Massillon, Ohio’s 
Horace Gillom, the former Cleve- 
land Brown. They usually complain 
about low pay, no pay, rock-hard 
fields, cold showers and no showers. 
But they play because they love 
football. It is typical to see football 
players rushing off to other jobs 
after a semi-pro game. 

In a reasonably typical game this 
season in Belleville, N.J., the Frank- 


lin Miners played the Belleville- 
Nutley Iron Dukes, before 2,500 fans 
(a half-filled stadium). Tickets 
were $1.50 for adults and 50 cents for 
children under 12. A one-piece four- 
page cardboard program, listing the 
rosters and starting teams, cost 15 
cents, and the name in biggest type 
was Steve Van Buren, the record- 
breaking NFL halfback, then coach- 
ing the Franklin Miners. It was a 
night game and lights had been 
specially installed. Parts of the field 
shone brightly and other portions 
were dimly lit. A brisk wind began 
to teeter a light stanchion, and a 
young man in the announcer’s booth 
advised the Miner players to move 
from their bench. 

The game was close and the fans 
were enthusiastic. The Miners won, 
3-0, when their star, Neil Buckman, 
kicked a 20-yard field goal. Buck- 
man, 28 years old, is a good-sized 


quarterback who starred for every - 


team he made. The only teams he 
didn’t make were the Philadelphia 
Eagles and the New York Titans. 

Chuck Munford, the star of the 
Belleville-Nutley Iron Dukes, is 23 
years old. Munford was a high- 
school All-America fullback for 
East Orange, N.J., in 1955. “I never 
graduated high school,” Chuck said, 
“because I didn’t apply myself to 
my studies.” 

Chuck now regrets his lack- 
adaisical interest in education and 
he lives with the hope that he will 
someday get a shot at the pros. He 
has heard rumors that AFL scouts 
have been in the stands, but they’re 
only phantoms as far as he knows. 
“No one ever admits to being one,” 
Chuck said. 

There are many others like Chuck 
Munford who dream of getting a 
chance with the pros, and they get a 
chance to keep the dream alive by 
playing in places like the Eastern 
Football Conference. 

—Joe Donnelly 
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Once baseball’s best young 


pitcher, Herb toppled tragically 


from his place among the 


stars. Now, after four years, he 


may be ready to rejoin them 


The Rebuilding 
Of Herb Score 


By Bill Furlong 


liant young fastball pitcher for the Cleveland In- 

dians, was hit in the right eye by a line drive off the 
bat of Gil McDougald of the New York Yankees. Until 
then, Score had been the most coveted pitcher in the 
American League. Seven weeks earlier, the Boston Red 
Sox had offered Cleveland $1,000,000 for him. The In- 
dians had turned down the bid almost immediately. In 
his first two years in the majors, Herb had won 36 
games and struck out an average of 255 batters per 
season, In the following four years—from the season of 
the accident until today—he has won 18 games and 
averaged only 75 strikeouts per season. The seismic 
change in his performance since that tragic night in 
1957 has built a legend of sympathy around Herb Score 
that has reached, at times, maudlin proportions. 

“T hate to have someone blame the eye accident for 
what I’ve done, or haven’t done, in the last few years,” 
Herb Score said a while ago. He was sitting in his 
summer apartment overlooking Lake Michigan with a 
view to the north, toward the skyline of Chicago’s 
Loop. It was autumn, the 1960 season was almost over, 
and Score’s wife and child had moved back to their 
home in suburban Cleveland. The apartment had a 
bare look. “I’m sorry, I can’t even offer you milk,” 
Herb said. “The refrigerator is empty.” He sat upright 
in a chair and glanced out the window to the wind- 
ruffled surface of Lake Michigan. Putting his mind 
back to baseball, he said: “To me, you’re either a good 
pitcher or a bad one. I haven’t been a good pitcher— 
but not because of the eye injury. I just haven’t done 
my job. I don’t feel put upon or that I have any par- 


()" THE NIGHT of May 7, 1957, Herb Score, a bril- 


ticular cross to bear. I cannot offer any excuses.” 

Herb Score is a blond, open-faced youth of 27 with 
intelligence, curiosity and a high sense of integrity. 
He is six feet, two inches tall and weighs about 180 
pounds. “He’s not really muscular, not really unusually 
strong,” says Al Lopez, his manager first in Cleveland 
and now in Chicago. When Score was in his late teens 
and early 20s, he was endowed with a talent of almost 
unbelievable proportions. Once, in the minors, he struck 
out 330 batters in a single season; in his rookie year 
in the majors, he fanned 245 batters; in his second year, 
263. Herb’s personality was such that nobody resented 
the success he earned; its abrupt flight since he was 
struck by the line drive has made the tragedy even 
more stark. 

To Herb Score, the turning point in his career came 
not from the eye injury but from a little known, 
seldom-noticed event some 51 weeks later. He had 
recovered from the eye injury easily enough. Released 
from the hospital in three weeks, Herb was married in 
July, 1957, and returned to the Indians in August. He 
made an unsuccessful effort to pitch in September and 
was bothered by some loss of depth perception; he 
couldn’t always judge the catcher’s return flip of the 
ball. But by the next April—1958—he had apparently 
recovered all of his old powers. “I was throwing real 
good,” he says. On April 23, he pitched a three-hit, 
3-0 win over the Chicago White Sox and struck out 
13. (“Herb isn’t satisfied just to pitch a shutout or 
a low-hit game,” said Frank Lane, general manager 
of the Cleveland Indians. “He doesn’t think he’s 
done his job unless he’s struck out (——> To PAGE 86) 
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SPORT 


Formal clothes and large helpings 
of food form the backdrop as sports heroes 
make their annual tour of winter 
testimonials. The Hickok Diamond Belt dinner 
in Rochester is one of the best 


BIG NIGHT 


ON THE BANQUET CIRCUIT 


The more celebrities packed 
on the dais, the bigger the 
banquet. The Hickok people 
annually bring in top sports 
personalities from all over the 
country. Gene Fullmer, wear- 
ing gray overcoat, waits with 
his wife, right, before board- 
ing a chartered train for the 
overnight trip to Rochester. 


PHOTOS BY ART RICKERBY 


tizers, accolades and. anecdotes are tradi- 

tional diet staples for athletes and sports 
fans. Generous helpings of each are dished out 
at the testimonial dinners which fiood the 
calendar from November through January. 

In big cities and small towns, people turn 
out in full force to honor the sports heroes of 
the old year. The banquet circuit—known un- 
officially, too, as the “rubber-chicken circuit” 
—has become a popular and sometimes even a 
money-making tour for the athletes, who 
gracefully endure the ordeal of accepting an 
award and making a brief speech. 

Almost all of the banquets brim with big 
names and ballyhoo, but none is bigger than 
the Hickok Diamond Belt dinner which cli- 
maxes an annual three-day festival in Roch- 
ester, NLY. 


| ez THE LONG stretch of winter, appe- 


Relaxing in the club car enroute to Rochester, above, 
Fullmer relates a funny newspaper story. Otto Graham, 
in Coast Guard uniform, is among the laughing riders. 
On a tour of the Hickok plant the next day, right, Ingo 
Johansson shows Bob Turley how to tame a bear. At ban- 
quet, below, Carmen Basilio adjusts Turley’s boutonniere. 


BIG NIGHT 
ON THE BANQUET CIRCUIT 


continued 


4 a Presentation of the S. 
. E24 ~ | Rae Hickok belt (at the 
+ ie Bb left), awarded annually 
er to the Professional Ath- 
lete of the Year, is lit- 
erally the crowning 
feature of the big night. 
Originally designed and manufactured at a 
reported cost of $32,280, each belt contains an 
estimated $10,000 worth of gold and jewels— 
and the fellow who wins it each year gets to 
keep it. Ingemar Johansson won the belt last 
year and, because it was the tenth anniversary 
of the award, many of the past winners—Bob 
Turley, Phil Rizzuto and Otto Graham among 
them—were on the celebrity-packed dais to 
share Ingo’s big moment. 


Ray Solowinski 


Herb Scharfman 


The camera catches the men : *% 
on the dais at a couple of in- 5 : 

formal moments. Fullmer serib- 
bles an autograph for souvenir 
hunter, above, as Basilio and 
Turley exchange some whis- 
pered confidences. At right, 
Ingo ignores the surrounding 
hullabaloo and concentrates in- 
stead on his dinner. He pops 
the green peas into his mouth 
with a knife, a difficult balane- 
ing tactic which Turley watches 
with amusement and interest. 
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Sponsored by the Press-Radio Club of Roch- 
ester, the bud from which the big dinner 
bloomed was first held in 1950 as a testimonial 
to the all-time all-stars of the local minor- 
league baseball team. The following year, Ray 
Hickok of the Hickok Manufacturing Company 
joined forces with the club and agreed to pre- 
sent the expensive belt at each dinner. More 
than $70,000 has been donated to charity over 
the decade from the banquet’s proceeds. 

The Hickok dinner has earned ranking 
prominence in the sports world. It is first-class 
all the way—beginning with the chartered 
train ride from New York City to Rochester, 
and ending with the big night on the banquet 
circuit. 


The man to be honored tries 
on the belt early im the day 
and receives it formally at 
the banguet. During Ingo’s 
aeceptance speech, previous 
winners—left to right, Bob 
Turley, Carmen Basilio, Phil 
Rizzuto and Allie Reynolds— 
and donor Ray Hickok stand 
behind him. Afterward, the 
chartered train takes people 
back to New York where some, 
like Otto Graham—a banquet 
hall painting of him resting 
by his bag—stop for a quick 
smack before heading home. 
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Larker Never Lets Up 


Nine years in the minors, an ulcer and kidney trouble failed to stop 
the fighting Dodger. He drove himself to big-league stardom 


By Arnold Hano 


was June 4, 1960, and the sixth-place Los 

Angeles Dodgers were stumbling along, nine 
and a half games off the pace, and looking back. 

By the time the night’s activities ended (the 
Dodgers required three hours and 37 minutes 
to beat the visiting Chicago Cubs, 12-6), Richie 
Ashburn had knocked himself silly trying to 
run through the Coliseum fence on an inside- 
the-park, grand-slam home run; the teams had 
made seven errors, three wild pitches and two 


|’ WAS ONE of those nights. To be precise, it 


Larker has good reason to smile as 
he is doing at left. Playing in 133 
games last season, he hit .323, the 
second highest average in the major 
leagues. He admits, though, that his 
defensive play at first base, right, 
can stand some improvement in 1961. 


Color by David Sutton 


passed balls; and pitcher Larry Sherry had 
sprained his ankle by stepping on a bat thrown 
by plate umpire Stan Landes. 

Meanwhile, another Dodger, first-baseman 
Norm Larker, was having troubles of his own. 
Hitting .315, Larker came to bat and complained 
when Landes called Glen Hobbie’s first pitch a 
strike. 

The colloquy went like this: 


Larker: That was a foot (——> To PAGE 88) 


Bobby Layne 
Lives In The Limelight 


Here is a veteran football star. 
still skilled and daring, who plays mostly 
for pride, not a pay check. He 
thrives on his fame and the fun-filled life 


it continues to lavish on him 


By Steve Gelman 


Color by Ossie Sweet 


The legend of Tex- 
as, brimming with 
fact and fancy, 
has thrived through 
the years on unbri- 
dled pride. Folklore 
suggests that Tex- 
ans operate biggest 
and best, and even these days, with 
Alaska having taken over as the 
largest of the United States, heads 
still swell beneath ten-gallon hats. 
No longer able to boast about the 
measurements of the state, Texans 
have turned the full force of their 
pride to the men of the state. 

One such man is Bobby Layne, the 
professional football player. Born in 
Santa Anna, bred in Dallas-Fort 
Worth, and now living in Lubbock, 
Bobby is, in every sense, true to the 
Texas tradition. Hunched behind the 
center, hands poised to grasp the 
football, or swaggering into a res- 
taurant, hands poised to tip the 
headwaiter, Layne is every inch the 
man in charge. Always prepared to 
make the big move, he may swing it 
sensationally—say with a 50-yard 
pass to an end-zone receiver—or 
subtly, perhaps with a $50 bill 
slipped into the headwaiter’s palm. 
For almost 15 years, he has helped 
nourish the Lone Star legend. 

More than a decade ago, as a col- 
lege pitcher, he won 26 conference 
baseball games and lost none. 
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Three years ago, he lay crumpled 
when a pro football pileup unrav- 
eled. His right leg broken in three 
places and his ankle dislocated. 
Bobby was carried from the field. 
Less than a year later, almost ev- 
erybody—including his team, the 


Detroit Lions—recited his sports 
obituary. Layne joined a new club, 
the Pittsburgh Steelers, unable to 
win a game until then, and at the 
age of 31 carried it almost to the 
title. 

Recently, enroute to a restaurant, 
a cab driver fascinated him with 
some intriguing small talk. Bobby 
didn’t want to let him go. “Keep the 
meter running,’ he said when they 
reached their destination. “It won't 
take me but an hour or so to polish 
off a steak.” 

Where there’s Layne, there’s ac- 
tion—crisp, colorful action. On the 
football field, it is as much a sense 
of timing as talent that has helped 
him to fame. Clark Shaughnessy, a 
man with half a century of football 
experience, explains it this way: 
“Layne will throw only three, may- 
be four, long passes a game, but you 
can just about bet that two of them 
will be good for touchdowns.” 

The three, maybe four, long 
passes that Layne may throw in a 
game are hardly products of imme- 
diate inspiration. Professional foot- 
ball exists today as the most scien- 
tific of all sports, and Bobby Layne. 
the Pittsburgh Steelers’ quarter- 
back, is one of its shrewdest lab 
technicians. He approaches a game 
the way Dr. Jonas Salk approaches 
a test tube, or, better still, the way 
General Douglas MacArthur ap- 
proached a battle. 


As the periods unfold, Layne cat- 
alogues defensive weaknesses, dis- 
patches decoys and works up to a 
climactic strategy. He picks and 
pries and probes, and when the mo- 
ment is ripe, he launches a quick, 
full-scale attack. His mind sets up 
a play; the muscles and talent in his 
passing arm make it succeed. His 
flair for dramatic impact is built 
upon calculation. 

Blending over-all skill with super- 
skill at crucial moments, Layne has 
earned a place among pro football’s 
premier quarterbacks. In the first 
NFL game the Steelers played this 
season, Bobby set a league career 
record for passing, moving ahead of 
Sammy Baugh, whose 16-year air 
assaults had gained 22,085 yards. 
Told about his accomplishment, 
Bobby was less than effervescent. 
“It’s nice to break records—I guess,” 
he said, “but I don’t really ever 
think about them.” 

Individual heroics—the kind that 
win football games—are of more in- 
terest to Layne, and his 13-season 
National Football League career is 
liberally sprinkled with them. There 
was the December day in 1953, for 
example, when, cool and confident, 
he brought the Detroit Lions their 
second straight NFL championship. 
Trailing the Cleveland Browns, 16- 
10, with less than four minutes re- 
maining, the Lions took over the 
offense for a final flirt with victory. 
Firing five passes, three of them 
complete, Bobby moved Detroit 
from its own 20-yard line to Cleve- 
land’s 33. 

It was time then, he knew, to 
capitalize on three periods of ex- 
periment. Jim Doran—long a defen- 


Once a bold, fast runner, Bobby does 
most of his work through the air these 
days. “I’m getting old,” he explains. 


sive end but forced into offensive 
combat due to Detroit injuries—had 
been pretty much ignored all after- 
noon as he pierced Cleveland's sec- 
ondary. Layne called Doran’s signal, 
faded into a protective cup and 
arched a touchdown pass to him. 
Doak Walker’s kick gave the Lions 
the extra point, the game and the 
championship. 

Off the field as well as on, Layne 
lives an exciting life. Because he is 
a celebrity, he lives it in the lime- 
light, a lion’s cage existence that 
has brought him both pleasure and 
provocation. Once asked who he 
would like to be if he had the fan- 
tasy choice of being anyone in the 
world, Bobby said: “Nobody else. 
There’s no place I’ve ever been 
where I would have had any fun 
unless I’d been along.” 

More recently, he said that some- 
times he wishes he were more like 
Ted Williams. “People intrude on 
his privacy,” Bobby said, “and Ted 
tells them where to get off. I admire 
him.” 

Such admiration seemed strange, 
coming from Layne. Unlike Wil- 
liams in most basic personality cate- 
gories, Bobby responds to cheers, 
enjoys the company of crowds and 
is pleasant with the press. He has an 
acute sense of public relations and 
an appetite for spare-time fun, in 
the open. Examination of his private 
life is a fact of fame and, essentially, 
he accepts it as such. He rebels only 
when the examination swells to ex- 
aggeration. 

The day Pittsburgh played its 
final 1960 exhibition game, I was 
with Layne, observing at first hand 
the life he leads. To be conveniently 
close, I arrived the night before and 
checked into Chicago's Pick-Con- 
gress Hotel, where the Steelers stay 
when they are in town to play the 
Bears. As I signed the register, I 
saw some Steelers standing in the 
lobby, debating proposals for eve- 
ning entertainment. Accompanied 
by his roommate, Tom (The Bomb) 
Tracy, Layne walked over to them, 
paused for some smiles and small 
talk, then continued on his way. 
While the others wondered where to 
go. Bobby knew where he was go- 
ing. Bobby Layne always knows 
where he’s going. 

That evening, Layne ate dinner at 
Don The Beachcomber’s, a smart 
Chicago restaurant, then toured 
three of the city’s fashionable night 
clubs. It was a substantial evening 
out; for most of us, it probably 
would have dampened enthusiasm 
for the morning-after, but it didn’t 
dent Bobby’s spirit. At eight a.m. 
the phone rang. Layne was on the 
line. “Hi,’’ he said, his voice thick 
with Texas drawl. “You up and rar- 
ing to go?” 

Up, but hardly raring, I walked 
with an early-morning stumble to 


Bobby's room. After an exchange of 
muffled greetings with the bleary- 
eyed Bomb, Bobby and I went down 
to the coffee shop to eat breakfast 
and talk football. 

Plunging first into technicalities, 
he explained how the pro game had 
changed since he began playing it 
in 1948. During Layne’s first decade, 
five-man defensive lines—bul- 
warked by beefy middle suards— 
were prevalent. The ends would 
rush the passer while the other 
linemen waited for the play to de- 
velop. Today, four men work up 
front, each a charger. 

“You don’t have as much time 
back there,’ Bobby said, “and as a 
result, there’s more short passing. 
You can’t run as much either, but 
of course I wouldn’t be running too 
much nowadays anyway.” 

A sensible fellow, Bobby is the 
first to tell you that at the age of 33, 
he cannot do what he did at 23, or 
even at 28. “If I thought I could,” he 
said, “I'd only be fooling myself, 
and I don’t ever aim to go ahead 
and do that.” 

Slowed down, too, by an extra 
roll around the middle of his six- 
foot-one, 207-pound body, Layne, 
once a full-fledged running threat, 
today relies almost entirely upon 
his passing. To compensate, he 
works daily toward building and 
hoarding what natural skills re- 
main. He could get by, of course, 
without further improvement, but 
the compulsion he brings to life in 
general, and to football in particu- 
lar, rebels at stagnancy. 

As you would expect, the compul- 
sion carries with it unbending per- 
sonal convictions. On matters he 
considers important, Bobby will not 
compromise and he considers the art 
of playing quarterback of major im- 
portance. He has studied it, he has 
practiced it and he can articulate it. 
His blond head bobbing, he diagrams 
and explains, documenting his argu- 
ments from the corridor of experi- 
ence. He conducted a breakfast 
seminar on the subject. which lasted 
through four cups of coffee. 

“The three things I believe most 
strongly,” he said, ‘are, one, that 
quarterbacks must not be two-pla- 
tooned; two, that they have to call 
the signals; and three, that they 
have to take complete charge, and 
I mean complete charge, out on the 
field.” 

“Which must have made those 
last days at Detroit pretty miser- 
able,” I said. 

“Miserable is right,” he said. “The 
coach (George Wilson) violated just 
about everything I believed in, He 
two-platooned me with Tobin Rote 
and neither of us could do anything 
right. I would play a quarter, Tobin 
would play a quarter. That can't 
work. Look, I can be cold as hell for 
a quarter, but all the time I’m 
building. I’m setting up decoys, test- 
ing pass patterns; then bingo, I pull 
off the plays I’ve been working up 
to and we get a couple of quick 
touchdowns. If I’m in there for only 


one quarter, I have to go for broke 
right away. 

“Two-platooning can throw a 
whole team off balance. Watch to- 
night. We have a new quarterback, 
Rudy Bukich, and Buddy (Pitts- 
burgh’s coaeh Buddy Parker) wants 
to look him over. Rudy will start. 
and when I come in there, it’s going 
to take the fellows a while to adapt 
to me. My count is different, my 
voice is different. There’s a good 
chance that the team will even 
jump right offside the first play or 
so.” 

The job of calling signals belongs 
to the quarterback, Layne said, be- 
cause, first of all, he works on the 
battle line, in better position than 
the coach to judge a situation. 
“There are other reasons, too,” Bob- 
by said. ‘“Here’s an example. I re- 
member back in 1946, when I was 
playing for Texas against Okla- 
homa. We had the ball on their one- 
yard line and I threw a little ol’ flat 
pass. An ol’ boy from Oklahoma 
picked it off and ran it back 99 yards 
for a touchdown. Since then, I’ve 
just had no damn confidence in that 
play. I won't call it in a similar sit- 
uation. Suppose a coach sends it in, 
Why, just from the way I call it, 
the guys can tell I have no confi- 
dence in it.” 

Layne cares about the confidence 
his team has in him. Respect, an 
offshoot of confidence, ranks high 
in his log of requirements, too. Foot- 
ball must be built upon a caste sys- 
tem, he suggests, with the quarter- 
back on top. “Not that I consider 
myself any better than the other 
players,” he said. ‘Without those 
ten big brothers of mine I’d be little 
ol’ nothing, but no successful organ- 
ization has more than one top man, 
and in football he has to be the 
quarterback. If the team doesn’t 
think I can move them to a victory, 
they’re hardly going to put out for 
me. They can’t doubt a thing I do 
out there. That’s why I feel that no- 
body. should second-guess me open- 
ly. If the coach wants to chew me 
out, he has to do it in private, not 
where the guys who take orders 
from me can see it.” 

In a Pittsburgh huddle, Layne 
takes complete command and, as he 
said, he means complete command. 
No talk is tolerated; no suggestions 
are offered. A tongue-lashing disci- 
plinarian and driver, Bobby pushes 
for perfection. He reprimands and 
he rides and occasionally he raves. 
When a fellow falls to the ground 
and is late leaping to his feet, Layne 
is likely to yank him up and march 
him back to the huddle. “I really get 
hot,” Bobby said, “when a guy 
misses an assignment. There’s no ex- 
cuse for that. We’re out there such a 
short time that a guy has to be on 
his toes every second, You can’t play 
any other way.” 

Once, when Layne first joined the 
Steelers, he called for a handoff to 
Leo Elter. Elter missed the assign- 
ment and Bobby, improvising, fed 
the football to Tracy, who could 


carry it only to the line of scrim- 
mage. Afterward, Layne cornered 
Elter. 

“What happened?” Bobby said. 

“I didn’t hear the play,’ Elter 
said. 

Bobby boiled. “Don’t ever say 
that to me again,” he said, and play 
after play the rest of the game, he 
kept glaring at Leo, asking: “Did 
you hear that play? Do you want 
me to repeat it?” 

Unapproachable when the offense 
is at work, Layne is open for sug- 
gestions when the unit returns to 
the bench. “The fellows can help 
you,” he said, “but you have to be 
careful. You learn who to take ad- 
vice from and who to ignore. The 
young ones have to learn; they can 
get you into trouble, A rookie runs 
downfield once and no one picks him 
up and he thinks it’s going to be that 
way the next time we get the ball. 
But the defenses shift. I get so hot 
when a guy tips me off wrong that 
most of the fellows are afraid to 
open their mouths. When I was with 
the Lions, Doak would tell me 
things maybe twice in the ball game 
and they would lead to big gains. 
Here, the Bomb gives me good tips. 
So does Jimmy Orr,” 

Concluding his coffee-shop semi- 
nar, Layne explained that no matter 
how long a fellow plays quarter- 
back, he still has things to learn. 
“I've been up here 13 years,” he 


When Layne fades to pass. most of the 
time he throws short. His long passes, 
few and well planned. usually connect. 
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said, “and I still have bad habits. 
Say it’s third down and six or seven 
to go for a first. Well, the hardest 
thing for me to do is call a running 
play. I want to shoot the pass and 
get the first, and everybody knows 
it. They set up the defense against 
it. But I’m working on it. I’m trying 
to learn.” 

Layne looked up. “I guess I talked 
too much,” he said, smiling. 

“What you had to say makes 
sense,” I said. 

“You better believe it,’ he said. 

We walked out of the coffee shop 
and Bobby went upstairs to a team 
meeting. He promised to meet me in 
the lobby afterward and he did, an 
hour later, accompanied by Jimmy 
Boston, the Steelers’ equipment 
manager. Layne introduced us, then 
turned to talk with some fans and 
sign autographs. I spoke quietly 
with Boston, a man who knows 
Layne well. 

When Bobby came to Pittsburgh 
early in the 1958 season, he was a 
determined man, Boston said. Layne 
was hurt at the brisk disposal the 
Lions had tendered him after he 
had spent more than six years gorg- 
ing them with glory. The day he 
arrived for his first Pittsburgh prac- 
tice, the men in the locker room sat 
quietly, shifting their eyes and con- 
versations from him. They were de- 
lighted to have him on their side, 
but they had heard so much about 
his reputation as a taskmaster that 
they were afraid to open up. When 
the fellows went out on the South 
Park practice field, Bobby began to 
drive them—as they had suspected 
he would—and he began to make 
them believe in him—which they 
hadn’t been certain he could. 

His commands were crisp, each 
personal one punctuated with the 
fellow’s nickname. (Bobby had tak- 
en the trouble to learn a little bit 
about each man during his drive to 


the field with a Steeler official.) He 
knew the men, he knew the signals 
and he knew he wanted to build a 
winner. He worked toward it, like 
a drill instructor whipping a basic- 
training platoon into shape. Long 
after the other players had left, 
Layne sat in the locker room, un- 
winding. Only Boston remained. 
“He began to talk,” Jimmy said. “He 
spoke about the Steelers and he 
spoke about the Lions. “Those peo- 
ple in Detroit seem to think I’m 
washed up,’ he said. ‘Well, we'll 
show them. I’l] show them.’” 

Six days later, Bobby drove the 
Steelers to a victory (their first of 
the year) over Philadelphia. They 
lost the next two, then defeated 
Washington, Philadelphia again, 
New York, the Chicago Cardinals 
and the Chicago Bears. Held to a tie 
by Washington the following week, 
they ended the season with another 
win over the Cards. “That ol’ blond 
fella turned us into a football team,” 
coach Parker said. “He’s the only 
guy who could have made so much 
of a difference so fast.” 

“The toughest part about it,” 
Layne said in the lobby, “was 
breaking the losing attitude. A loser 
who is used to losing learns to live 
happily with himself no matter what 
happens in the game. I can’t live that 
way. Rusty Russell, my old high- 
school coach, used to say: ‘There’s 
no such thing as a good loser,’ and 
I agree. I had to let these guys know 
how much more fun it is to win. I 
had to get on them, move them out 
of the huddle fast, drive them. I did, 
and they liked it. 

“T used little things to give them 
confidence. In my first game, we had 
third down and half a yard to go for 
a first. Well, I wanted to show them 
this was a big-scoring team, so I 
pulled something you can get away 
with maybe once in a ball game. I 
was real confident that a long pass 


would work and I told them: ‘Look, 
you guys, you really block and we 
got a sure six. We don’t have to 
squeeze out a first.’ The play worked 
for a big gain and they were be- 
lieving in me and, more important, 
they were believing in themselves.” 

After Pittsburgh lost to the Giants 
the following week, Layne sat near 
his locker, a scowl on his face. Like 
the shower room, he was steaming 
and he hardly bothered to look up 
when Parker introduced him to a 
distinguished, well-dressed man. 
Bobby didn’t even catch the name. 
“As soon as he left, though, I caught 
his name,” Layne said. “He was Art 
Rooney. He owns the Steelers.” 

Helping to mold Pittsburgh into 
a winner, Layne worked then, as 
now, in the capacity of coach with- 
out portfolio. Any player who wants 
to remain after practice to work on 
pass patterns simply has to mention 
it to Bobby. He will stay out, teach- 
ing and throwing. Such extracur- 
ricular catching helped Jimmy Orr 
become a star as a rookie and, in- 
cidentally, one of Layne’s favorites. 

“Jimmy works,” Bobby said, ‘‘and 
he’s got guts. One game he got clob- 
bered, and when I leaned over to 
find out if he was okay, he just 
looked up and said: ‘Did I catch the 
ball?’ 

“You caught it, I said. 

“ ‘Good,’ he said, ‘I'll be back after 
one play.’ He was back, too. That's 
the kind of player I like.” 

Tracy walked into the lobby and 
joined us. A _ short, barrel-built 
blond, The Bomb looks more like a 
guard than the halfback he is. 
“We're talking about the way Bobby 
worked with you fellows when he 
first came here,” I said. “Pretty 
tough drill sergeant, wasn’t he?” 

Layne and The Bomb both smiled. 
‘Tell him, Bomber,’’ Bobby said. 

“Tough is right,” Tracy said. “I 
went out to dinner with Bobby be- 
fore a game against Philly in *58. 
and we stayed out maybe a little 
bit late. The next day I worked real 
hard. I carried the ball at least 18 
times and I scored a few touch- 
downs. The last time I hit the end 
zone I got racked up good. I limped 
off the field and sat down on the 
bench. Bobby kicked the extra 
point, then came walking by me on 
the sidelines. He glared and said: 
‘Dammit, Bomber, why don’t you 
stay in shape?’ and kept right on 
walking.” 

A small crowd had surrounded us, 
some Steelers in it, but mostly just 
people who wanted to see the foot- 
ball players up close. “We won't be 
able to talk much here,” Layne said. 
“Let's go up to my room.” 

When we reached the room, Bob- 
by flopped on the bed. I sat in an 
easy chair, a panoramic window 
view of Lake Michigan behind me. 
“T have to make a couple of calls,” 
Bobby said, picking up the tele- 


Carried from the field with a broken 
leg in 1957, Bobby. everybody agreed, 
was washed up. He proved he wasn’t. 


phone from the bedside table, 

The first call was to the hotel’s 
valet service. “I’d like to have a suit 
pressed,” he said. “The name’s 
Layne. Bobby Layne, room 811.” 
The second call was to Rick Casares, 
the Chicago Bears’ fullback. “A 
great guy,” Bobby said when he 
hung up. “We became real friendly 
at the Pro Bowl game last year. 
We’re going to get together tonight.” 

There was a knock on the door 
and I answered it. ‘Valet service,” 
the fellow said. 

“You sure got here fast,” I said. 
“You usually give such quick sery- 
ice?” 

“No, sir,” he said. “Where’s Bobby 
Layne?” 

“Right here,’ Bobby said. 

“Hey now,” the valet said. “Now, 
you wouldn’t be a quarterback, 
would you?” 

“Sure am,” Layne said. 

“What do you know?” The valet 
stuck out his hand and Layne shook 
it. 

“T’ll have this back in a jiffy,” he 
said, scooping up the suit. 

“Getting back to what we were 
talking about in the lobby,” I said. 
“T understand you believe that riding 
the rookies helps team spirit.” 

“IT do,” Bobby said. “It sort of 
helps pull the veterans together and 
it gives the rookies something to 
look forward to for next year. We 
did it at Detroit and they did it 
with the Bears, the team I broke 
into pro ball with. I used to shine 
shoes for Bulldog Turner and I used 
to clean Ed Sprinkle’s car. I used to 
sneak extra food out to Bulldog, too 
—he was at the fat man’s table and 
they were holding him down. 

“You can call it cornball, but it 
helps bind a team together. We had 
the rookies supplying us with cigars 
this year and bringing us soft 
drinks, When we played cards, they 
had to clean up the room. At meals 
we made them stand up and sing 
their school songs. It was a lot of 
fun,” 

“Was this going on when you 
joined the Steelers?” I said. 

“No,” Bobby said, “and Buddy 
and I thought it should. It had 
worked real well for us in Detroit, 
so I got it going over here.” 

“Any of the fellows ever rebel?” 

“Sure, but you don’t force them 
into anything then. You just give 
them the silent treatment, and be- 
lieve me, that’s worse than any- 
thing.” 

Over the long haul of hazing, 
though, some rookies have rebelled 
violently. One rebel was Hopalong 
Cassady, a Detroit rookie in 1956. 
Always a hard driver on the field, 
Bobby is especially demanding of 
rookies, and Cassady reacted to one 
huddle reprimand by threatening to 
poke Layne in the nose. Charlie 
Ane, a big (6-2, 265-pound) tackle, 
pulled Hopalong aside and lectured 
him on some facts of football life. 
At Pittsburgh, such bruisers as 
Ernie Stautner and Frank Varri- 
chione, both 6-2, 230 pounds and 


both close friends of Bobby’s, are 
ready, willing, and above all, able, 
to maintain respect and order. 

As the 33-year-old quarterback 
discussed the care and training of 
young football players, Tracy came 
into the room. 

“Hi, Bomber,” Layne said. 

“Hi, Bomber,” I said. 

“Hot as hell,” the Bomber said. 

Tracy flipped on the television 
set. “Put on the baseball game,” 
Layne said. 

Duke Snider of the Dodgers, in 
town to play the Cubs, was being 
interviewed on a pre-game program. 
“IT wouldn’t mind being traded to 
the Yankees,” Duke was saying, “or 
anywhere else where I would get a 
chance to play. I want to show ev- 
erybody that even though I’m 34 
I'm not washed up.” 

“Thirty-four,” Layne said. “Im- 
agine that. I’d sure hate to be that 
old, Bomber.” 


An avid admirer of the Steelers’ owner. 
Art Rooney, right, Layne says: “My big 
ambition is to win the title for him.” 


A couple of minutes later, Layne’s 
suit was returned, freshly pressed. 
“T’ve been meaning to ask you a 
question,” the valet said. 

‘Shoot,’ Layne said. 

“You gonna be playing any of 
those teams in this new league?” 

“No sir,” Bobby said. “We got 
nothin’ to do with them, absolutely 
nothin’.” He smiled. “Sure wish we 
were, though. What do you say, 
Bomber? Rather be playing the 
Bears or the Buffalo Bills tonight?” 

Bobby slipped some bills into the 
valet’s hand. “Thank you, sir. Thank 
you,” the valet said, beaming. 

“What do you think of the new 
league’s chances?” I said. 

“T think the best franchises will 
be absorbed by the NFL,” Layne 
said. “But while it lasts, it sure is 
great for the players.” 

The phone rang frequently all aft- 
ernoon and Bobby talked amiably 
with old acquaintances. Enormously 


popular and outgoing, his list of 
friends ranges from The Right Rev- 
erend Austin Pardue, Episcopal 
bishop of Pittsburgh, to Don Rickles, 
the comedian, whose act consists 
of firing raucous insults at the audi- 
ence. A rabid jazz fan (“I must have 
about a zillion records’), Bobby is 
often in the company of such music 
men as Harry James (‘‘Harry and 
Betty—Grable—dropped in to see 
me in Lubbock last month.) and 
Maynard Ferguson (‘After we beat 
the Giants in ’58, he sent me a tele- 
gram: ‘Man, you're really whal- 
ite emul 

Layne pursues his entertainment 
tastes with zeal, and since you don’t 
hear jazz in ice cream parlors and 
you don’t order malteds in night 
clubs, he has picked up a reputation 
as a man about several towns. “I’ve 
never denied that I go into night 
clubs or good restaurants,’ Bobby 
said. “And nobody is ever going to 
see me sneaking in through any back 
doors when I go. I walk in through 
the front door.” 

The ‘front door’ philosophy, 
which Layne expounds long and 
logically, is of considerable impor- 
tance to him. He refuses to remain 
in a hotel room, staring at four walls, 
and when he goes out, he refuses to 
deprive himself of the prime food 
and entertainment available in first- 
class places. Because he is Bobby 
Layne, well known and easily rec- 
ognized, he becomes easy prey for 
publicity hounds and gossip colum- 
nists. “If they want to write that I 
was in a club,” Bobby said, “that's 
okay. But when they see me with a 
beer and they say I was drunk—and 
that happens much too much—I 
have a right to get mad.” 

In illustration, Bobby mentioned 
that the day the Steelers beat the 
Giants in New York last season, he 
went to the Blue Angel, a posh sup- 
per club, to celebrate. He was with 
his wife, his brother-in-law and 
Slater Martin, the basketball player. 
“We had a real great time,’ Bobby 
said. “Shelley Berman was there 
and he’s really funny. After his act, 
Shelley came to our table and sat 
with us for a while. Then I paid a 
$90 tab and we left. 

“When I got back to Pittsburgh, I 
picked up a paper and read about 
how I was thrown out of the Blue 
Angel for being loud and boisterous. 
My wife had remained in New York 
to do some shopping and when she 
joined me in Pittsburgh, the first 
thing I did was hand her the column. 
She was fit to be tied.” 

The charges of drunken driving 
that creep up in the Layne biogra- 
phy from time to time are full- 
blown products of his fame, too, he 
said. ‘When one of them got real 
big,” he said, ““we fought it in court 
and showed them.” 

The case in mind came up on a 
Detroit docket while Layne was 
still with the Lions. On trial day, 
most of the team trooped into the 
courtroom to help Bobby bear up. 
When the jury returned a “Not 
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Layne led Detroit to the NFL championship in 1952, pounding through Cleveland’s line to score this touchdown in the title game. 


Guilty” verdict, the cheers that 
erupted were loud enough to rattle 
a football stadium. The police of- 
ficer, the testimony revealed, had 
confused Bobby’s Texas draw] with 
the incoherence of intoxication. “He 
couldn’t understand me,” Layne 
said, “so he thought I was drunk.” 

After the trial, the Lions had a 
“Not Guilty Party” and Friday 
Macklem, the equipment manager, 
made up a sign which said: “AH 
ALL AIN’T DRUNK. AH’M FROM 
TEXAS.” 

“Some people say my staying out 
late hurts my playing,’ Bobby said, 
“and that really gets me hot. I’m the 
kind of guy who can’t go to bed 
early; I don’t need more than five 
hours’ sleep. If I go to bed early, I 
wake up early, maybe five o'clock, 
and if there’s a game to play that 
day, I play it over in my mind may- 
be a dozen times before I even get 
out on the field. When the Lions 
played the Browns for the cham- 
pionship in 1954, we all went to bed 
at ten o’clock and we got beat, 56- 
10. That’s no excuse for losing, but I 
think it shows it takes more than 
an early bedtime to win a ball game. 

*T know my own limits, and I 
don’t see how people can say I don’t 
take care of myself. I’ve been in this 
league for 13 years—and that ought 
to prove I know how to take care of 
myself. You can’t find a guy I ever 
played with who will say I wasn’t 
always ready—or a coach. Ask 
Buddy.” 

On this matter, as on all others, 
Buddy backs up Bobby full force. 
They have had a tidy, fulfilling re- 
lationship. Buddy understands Bob- 
by’s compulsion for football, goes 
along with his theories on playing 
quarterback, and cheerfully accepts 
his idiosyncrasies. The success that 


has resulted—in Detroit and in 
Pittsburgh—is not to be knocked. 
The coach and the quarterback un- 
derstand each other and share some 
characteristics. Both have a burning 
desire for victory on the field and 
both have an appetite for laughs off 
the field. Layne, for example, can 
spend hours with the cast of char- 
acters which generally surrounds 
Buddy. ‘“He’s got all kinds of funny 
friends,” Bobby said. “They’re liable 
to pop up anywhere.” 

One of them, Larry Gersh, a suit 
salesman, popped up in the Chicago 
hotel room. He knocked on the door 
and walked in with a big hello, a 
big smile and a big sample case. 
“I've got some real great goods 
here,” he said. “Take a look.” 

“Tl! look,” Layne said, ‘‘but only 
on one condition. If I pick a pattern, 
nobody else gets it.” Bobby turned 
to me. ‘One year he gave us all the 
same suits. We looked like a band.” 

Gersh laughed. “Anything you 
say, Bobby,” he said. “And you get 
the suits at minister’s rates.” 

Layne looked through the pat- 
terns, sorting goods and ribbing 
Gersh, “This one’s an Army reject,” 
Bobby said, ‘and look at that one, 
will you? It’s a spider web.” 

“Hey,” Gersh said. “Joe Schmidt 
(the Detroit Lions’ all-pro line- 
backer) is still laughing over the 
note you left him.” 

Layne grinned. ‘What note?” I 
said. . 

“Before the Steelers played De- 
troit a couple of weeks ago,” Gersh 
said, ‘““Bobby sneaked into the Lions’ 
dressing room and left a note in 
Joe’s locker. It said: ‘Joe baby, no 
red-doggin’ tonight.’ ” 

“Joe’s a great guy,’ Layne said, 
“ond a great football player.” 

Bobby picked out material for 


two plaid suits—one olive-blue, the 
other gray—and a pair of flannel 
slacks. “The suits are $135 each and 
the slacks are $35,” Gersh said. 

“Some minister’s rates,” Layne 
said. 

Smiling, Gersh packed up his sam- 
ple case and said he was going to 
Parker’s suite. ‘‘Wait a second, 
Larry,” Layne said, “and I'll go up 
with you. I’ve got a quarterback 
meeting.” 

Layne left for the meeting and 
The Bomb and I sat talking, occa- 
sionally watching Larry Sherry 
wrap up a victory for the Dodgers. 
Layne returned in about half an 
hour. 

“What's the strategy for tonight?” 
Tracy said. 

“Well, it’s like this, Bomber,” 
Layne said, grinning. “The coach 
asked me what I thought and I said: 
‘ know the weather’s real hot, 
Buddy, but The Bomb wants to 
work real hard tonight.’ So the coach 
said: ‘Okay, you just concentrate on 
calling the Bomber’s number,’ and 
I said: ‘Yes, boss.’ And that’s the 
strategy, roomie—to run the tail off 
The Bomb,” 

Tracy and Layne began to dress 
for dinner—the Steelers eat steak 
together at 4:30 before a night game 
—and I went down to the lobby. We 
arranged to meet in front of the 
team bus at six. 

In the lobby, I met Gersh. “I 
thought you might like to know that 
Bobby bought those suits strictly 
out of friendship,” Larry said. “He 
can get all he wants for free. His 
father-in-law owns a clothing fac- 
tory down in Texas.” 

Down in Texas, on December 19, 
1926, the story of Bobby Layne be- 
gan. Born that day in what he calls 
“the little bitty ol’ town’ of Santa 


Anna (pop. 1,500), Bobby didn’t get 
a chance to see—even from adoles- 
cent’s size—how small the town 
really was. When Layne was six 
years old, his father died. An aunt 
and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Wade 
Hampton, adopted young Bobby and 
brought him to Fort Worth to live 
with them. “I was with them for as 
long as I can remember,’ Layne 
said, “always calling them Mom and 
Dad.” 

At 11, Layne had his first sample 
of organized football. He played for 
E. M. Daggett Junior High in Fort 
Worth, earning a varsity letter and 
a small measure of importance. “IT 
got my name in the papers every 
once in a while,” Bobby said, ‘‘but 
I really wasn’t too good in junior 
high. I started to develop in high 
school.” 

Originally a guard at Highland 
Park High in Dallas (the Hamptons 
had moved there), Layne was soon 
switched to tailback in the team’s 
single-wing offense. In his sopho- 
more year, he called signals for the 
first team, beating out a freshman, 
Doak Walker, for the job. The two 
boys became fast friends, and day 
after day, when the rest of the squad 
finished practice, Layne and Walker 
would work at passing and place- 
kicking until it grew too dark to 
distinguish the goal posts. Their 
dedication reached full-blown ful- 
fillment years later, when both 
played with the champion Lions, 
but it paid off in high school, too. 
Doak joined Bobby in the first- 
string backfield—most of the time 
at fullback, sometimes at wingback 
—and together they boosted High- 
land Park to state-wide football 
prominence. 

In the spring and summer, Bobby 
played baseball, and in 1943 he 
pitched the local American Legion 
team to the state championship, 
“Baseball was my game,” he said. “I 
wasn’t even sure I wanted to play 
football in college and I told every- 
body that. I was so skeptical about 
football, in fact, that I only got a 
few scholarship offers. Most every- 
body knew I wanted to go to Texas 
University because of its great base- 
ball heritage, and only a couple of 
recruiters wasted their time with 
me.” 

In 1944, the year Ted Kluszewski 
decided to accept a football scholar- 
ship to Indiana, Bobby Layne en- 
rolled at Texas, his tuition covered 
by a baseball scholarship. A control 
pitcher with a sharp curve ball, he 
became the star of a team that in- 
cluded Randy Jackson, later a 
major-leaguer with the Cubs and 
Dodgers. Bobby won 26 Southwest 
Conference games, never losing, and 
in his senior year, Texas was one of 
the teams picked to play in the first 
NCAA tournament. 

“We went to Denver for our 
opener,” Bobby said, ‘and lost by 
a run. I pitched against Jackie Jen- 
sen of California.” 

Even before the NCAA defeat, 
though, baseball had been boring 


Layne. “I just lost my enthusiasm 
for pitching,” he said. “I loved to hit 
but I was never too good at it. Be- 
fore a game, a bunch of the pitchers 
would go out and lob the ball into 
each other. We'd knock the stuffings 
out of it and have a big ol’ time.” 

In football, Bobby had a success- 
ful freshman season as tailback in 
coach Dana X. Bible’s conservative 
single wing. Before his sophomore 
season began, he and Doak, who had 
just then graduated from Highland 
Park, enlisted in the Merchant Ma- 
rine. Shipped to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
for radio training, the boys passed 
their FCC exams as operators and 
were dispatched to New Orleans to 
pick up orders for sea duty. The 
war had ended a month or so before, 
however, and the Merchant Marine, 
overmanned, was cutting back. Doak 
and Bobby were discharged. 

Killing time a couple of days be- 
fore their scheduled plane flight 
home, they went to see SMU’s foot- 
ball team play Tulane. Rusty Rus- 
sell, one of their old high-school 
coaches and then on the SMU staff, 
greeted them with a warm hello 
and a proposal for Doak. “Why not 
cash In your plane ticket,’ Rusty 
said, “and take a free train ride 
back to Dallas with us tonight?” 
Doak accepted. 

Layne, committed to returning to 
Texas University, was not extended 
a similar invitation, He remained in 
New Orleans waiting for his flight. 
“Before Doak left,’ Bobby said, “he 
was set to join me at Texas. Some- 
where between New Orleans and 
Dallas, somebody talked him right 
out of Texas and into SMU. The first 
I knew about it was when I picked 
up a New Orleans newspaper the 
next night.” 

Registration and eligibility papers 
were processed quickly in those 
early post-war days and the next 
time Doak and Bobby met was the 
fcllowing Saturday—on the football 
field. It was SMU’s homecoming day 
in Dallas, and as usual, the Cotton 
Bowl was packed with a wildly en- 
thusiastic crowd. 

Layne, the Texas tailback, put the 
throats and pennants in the Long- 
horns’ cheering section to work 
quickly. He passed for a first-period 
touchdown, then missed the extra 
point. Walker, the SMU tailback, 
touched off a Mustang eruption min- 
utes later. Doak passed for a touch- 
down, too, and made the kick. 

The 7-6 score stood with only 
three and a half minutes remaining 
in the game, SMU on the offense. 
Doak moved the Mustangs to the 
Texas four-yard line, then fired a 
pass, trying for the clinching touch- 
down. The ball rocketed into the end 
zone and came rocketing out, inter- 
cepted, under Layne’s arm. Bobby 
brought the ball back to the Texas 
30. 


With time scarce, Layne produced 
perhaps the first major show of the 
dramatic impact that has stamped 
his career. With three throws, he 
covered the 70 yards to goal line 


and glory. Texas won, 12-7, and a 
few hours later, Doak and Bobby 
were sitting in the Walkers’ living 
room, each telling the other how 
great he had been. 

In Bobby’s junior year, Texas was 
beaten only twice—by TCU and 
Rice—and he earned some mention 
in the post-season All-America rat- 
ings. Over the winter, coach Bible 
retired and the new coach, Blair 
Cherry, announced that he was 
ditching the single-wing and instal- 
ling a T formation. Layne would be 
his quarterback, Blair said, a piece 
of news that hardly delighted Bob- 
by. “I’ve been playing tailback al- 
most all my life,’ Layne said. “I 
don’t feel like switching positions 
now that I’m a senior in college.” 

Bobby went along, however, and 
in the summer of 1947, he and his 
bride of a month, the former Carol 
Ann Krueger, traveled with Cherry 
to the Chicago Cardinals’ training 
camp for a professional lesson in T- 
formation fundamentals. “Bobby 
never forgot for even a moment that 
the purpose of the trip was to learn 
the T,” Cherry said. “On the way 
home, we'd all get out of the car 
when we stopped for gas. Bobby 
would get his wife around back of 
the car and have her simulate cen- 
tering the ball while he practiced 
the way he thought a T quarterback 
should play. Those service-station 
attendants probably thought we 


At the field phone frequently during a 
game, Bobby checks with a coach in the 
press box for important scoring tips. 
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were all a whole lot off our rockers.” 

As the 1947 season unraveled, 
Bobby became adept at the T and 
firmly attached to it. Texas lost only 
one game—14-13 to SMU and Doak 
Walker—and Layne commanded 
All-America attention. Advised that 
the Pittsburgh Steelers were plan- 
ning to select him as their No. 1 
choice in the NFL draft, Bobby sent 
a wire to Rooney, telling the club 
owner that the Steelers’ single-wing 
offense did not appear appealing. 
“Don’t waste your time drafting 
me,” Bobby wired. “I want to play 
for a T-formation team.” 

The old All-America Football 
Conference was operating with a 
bulging bankroll in 1948, so Bobby 
was able to afford the luxury of his 
command to Rooney. Realizing that 
Layne would sign with the other 
league rather than the Steelers, Art 
drafted him, then traded him to the 
Chicago Bears. Bobby passed up an 
attractive offer from the old Balti- 
more Colts (then in the AAFC), 
signed with the Bears and spent the 
summer responding to a challenge. 

“T played minor-league baseball,” 
Bobby said, “but I didn’t really 
want to. I had picked football as my 
pro sport, but some of the writers 
in Lubbock insinuated that I had 
done it because I was afraid to play 
baseball against professional com- 
petition, So I said, hell, Tl show 
them, and I went out and I pitched.” 

Layne did reasonably well play- 
ing for Lubbock in the West Texas- 
New Mexico League, but his career 
ended abruptly after an all-night 
bus ride. ‘We finished a game at 
Pampa one midnight,” he said, ‘“‘and 
then had a 420-mile bus ride to Al- 
buquerque for a twi-night double- 
header the next night. That was the 
convincer for me, I had won a cou- 
ple of ball games and proved what I 
had to, so I retired.” 


It was rumored for a while that 
Bobby was going to pass up profes- 
sional football, too. His father-in- 
law, Dr. Julius Krueger, one of the 
country’s wealthiest surgeons, tried 
to convince him to study medicine, 
or take over one of the many lucra- 
tive Krueger business enterprises. 
“Tf Bobby wants it that way,” a 
family friend said at the time, “the 
heaviest thing he’ll ever have to lift 
will be a cup of coffee.” 

Bobby, of course, didn’t want it 
that way and he reported to the 
Bears. He played little with Chicago, 
working as third-string quarterback 
behind Sid Luckman and Johnny 
Lujack, and he was traded, in 1949, 
to the New York Bulldogs. “Brother, 
that was some team,” Bobby said. 
“The Bulldogs won one and tied one 
out of 18 games all the time I was 
with them. I weighed 205 pounds 
when the season started and I ended 
up at 176. I was ready to give up 
football, but I got traded to Detroit.” 

Life with the Lions, while better 
than life with the Bulldogs, was not 
considered good duty in those days. 
Detroit was a pressure-riddled foot- 
ball town in 1950. The team was in 
the throes of bitter dissension; the 
fans were growing boisterously im- 
patient, waiting for their first cham- 
pionship club since 1935. Layne 
mustered a measure of pleasure 
from a reunion with Doak Walker, 
then a Lion rookie, but most of the 
time he was waging verbal warfare 
with coach Bo MeMillin. Finally, 
Layne. Walker and Cloyce Box in- 
itiated a formal protest, in behalf 
of most of the players, against the 
coach. The Detroit management 


promised to review the charges. 
“A Jot of things led up to the pro- 
test,’ Layne said. “They just seemed 
to build up over the season. I didn’t 
like MeMillin’s coaching methods or 
the way he handled personnel. He 


wanted to call the game from the 
bench all the time. I couldn’t work 
that way. I said I'd quit before I 
would play another season under 
him and I meant it.” 

The player protest was only one 
of a forest-full of fires burning un- 
der MeMillin, and before the 1951 
season began, the Lions bought up 
Bo’s contract. Buddy Parker took 
over aS coach, ushering in an era 
of prosperity. 

One of the first moves Parker 
made was to hand over full field 
command of the team to Layne. A 
year later, amply supported by such 
stars as Walker, Bob Hoernsche- 
meyer, Pat Harder, Leon Hart and 
Les Bingaman, Bobby brought De- 
troit a world championship—its first 
in 17 years. He had blossomed to his 
full potential, passing with skill and 
daring, and defying the critics by 
running often enough and _ well 
enough to lead every Lion back but 
Hoernschemeyer in rushing. In the 
playoff game against the Browns, 
Layne ran for a touchdown, Walker 
ran for a touchdown and Harder 
kicked two extra points and a field 
goal for a 17-7 victory. The follow- 
ing year, 1953, Bobby’s last-minute 
pass to Doran made Detroit only the 
third team up to then in NFL his- 
tory to stack up two successive 
titles. 

The Lions settled for a division 
championship in 1954, then slumped 
badly in 1955. They were disap- 
pointing in 1956, too, and Parker 
resigned, switching his skills to the 
Pittsburgh sidelines. In 1957, under 
new coach George Wilson, Layne led 
the Lions into championship conten- 
tion, then, toward the end of the 
year, was belted and buried in a 
game against the Browns. Bobby 
came out of the pileup with the bro- 
ken leg that triggered his departure 
from Detroit. 

With Tobin Rote at the throttle, 
the Lions stormed to victory in the 
NFL title playoff. Rote’s success in 
the 1957 game prompted Wilson to 
platoon his quarterbacks in 1958, 
the strategy that stirred Layne to 
fume and frustration. What hurt 
Bobby even more was that the fel- 
lows who felt Detroit should have 
used one quarterback thought that 
quarterback should have been Rote. 
“Byverybody thought I was washed 
up,” Layne said, “and I was darn 
discouraged. The coaching staff was 
criticizing me openly, and some of 
the Detroit writers were on my 
back. I called my wife, finally, and 
said I was thinking of calling it a 
career. She told me to come home, 
but I second-guessed myself and 
asked her to come to Detroit instead. 
I would make up my mind, I told 
her, when she came up.” 

Carol arrived in Detroit a day 
later and Bobby picked her up at 
the airport. As they walked through 


Layne and Tom Tracy, left, posing in 
the shower room after a victory here. 
are roommates when the Steelers travel. 


Layne’s two sons, Alan and Rob, get a 
lesson in football fundamentals from 


Bobby and Steeler coach Buddy Parker. 


the terminal, the loudspeaker an- 
nounced: “Telephone call for Bobby 
Layne.” 

Bobby turned to Carol. “It’s prob- 
ably the club,” he said. “They’re 
probably going to tell me I’ve been 
traded.” The Laynes laughed. 

The laugh, as we all know now, 
was on the Laynes. George Wilson 
was on the wire and he told Bobby 
to report to Pittsburgh. “We’ve just 
traded you to the Steelers,” he said. 

Layne was stunned and hurt (“It 
was a pretty crude way to brush me 
off after all those years.”), but Bud- 
dy Parker was delighted (‘That ol’ 
blond fella is going to be a big help 
here.” ). 

Parker had made a routine phone 
call to Wilson early that afternoon, 
concerning an exchange of motion 
pictures for scouting purposes. “Say, 
Buddy,” Wilson said after some 
small talk, “would you be interested 
in a quarterback? Bobby Layne, 
for instance?” 

“Are you kidding, George?” Park- 
er said. 

Wilson wasn’t kidding. In ex- 
change for Ear] Morrall and two fu- 
ture draft choices, the Steelers 
picked up Layne. In turn, Layne 
picked up new desire and, in short 
time, new glory. 

With Bobby harping for unfet- 
tered drive and heaving the passes, 
the Steelers finished a surprising 
third in the NFL’s Eastern Division. 
He not only took over a football 
team, but a town as well. He ate in 
Pittsburgh’s smartest restaurants, 
listened to jazz in its liveliest night 
clubs. Headwaiters knew him, cab 
drivers knew him, every football 
fan in the city knew him. “In a big 
city like New York or Chicago,” 
Bobby said, “it’s possible to go un- 
recognized, sometimes. In Pitts- 
burgh, it’s impossible, any time.” 

The fact that people recognized 
him didn’t really bother Bobby. 
“When you’re winning,” he said, 
“you can lead a band or you can 
jump over the moon.” Leaving the 
moon-leaping to the astronauts, he 
spent one swinging evening direct- 
ing Tommy Turk’s five-piece combo 
in Pittsburgh’s Point View Club. All 
in all, 1958 turned out to be a swash- 
buckling year for Layne. 

The Steelers slumped to fourth 
place in 1959 with a 6-5-1 record. 
Had they won the game they tied, 
they would have ended up sharing 
second place. It was a reasonably 
disappointing season for the Steel- 
ers, but Bobby continued to pile up 
personal glory. In the Steelers’ last 
four games (they won three), he 
accounted for every point, including 
kicking points. When he returned to 
Lubbock in January—after playing 
in the Pro Bowl game in Hawaii and 
living it up in Las Vegas later—he 
was within striking distance of three 
of Baugh’s all-time records—passes 


completed, passes for touchdowns 
and yardage gained passing. Bobby 
already had thrown more passes 
than any man in NFL history. 

In Texas during the off season, he 
tended to his two large bowling 
alleys—Bobby Layne’s Bowlorama 
in Austin and Bobby Layne’s Bowl- 
orama in Big Spring—and his other 
businesses. He played a lot of golf 
(“I can’t take it a little at a time. 
I've got to get out on the course 
every day and then I can shoot in 
the low 70s.”) and he relaxed in his 
spacious, terraced home with Carol 
and their two sons, Rob, Jr., 12, and 
Alan, seven. 

He spent some time fishing in 
Canada (“Deep in the woods where 
the trout bite real good. I like ac- 
tion.”’) and hunting quail in Texas 
(“I like the challenge of fast birds. 
I won’t give you a nickel for shoot- 
ing deer, I’d just as soon shoot a 
cow.”’). 

Late in the summer, Bobby packed 
up the boys and took them to the 
Steelers’ training camp. “It’s good 
to get them away from their moth- 
er,” he said. “It gives her a rest and 
it helps them become self-reliant. 
T let them run free. I don’t tell them 
what time to eat or what time to £0 
to sleep. They learn to take care of 


themselves and that’s important.” 
While the boys wandered, Bobby 


worked. He eased his arm into 
shape; he helped warm up the Pitts- 
burgh football machine. When train- 
ing camp broke and the exhibition 
season began, the gears were rolling. 
It was time then to polish up the 
few remaining rough edges. When 
the final player cuts were made, the 
day I was with the Steelers, the 
team was ready. Leaning against 
one of the two buses waiting to take 
the club to play their final exhibi- 
tion game, Layne was reasonably 
optimistic. 

“We have a chance,” he said. “If 
we're lucky and don’t have any 
Major injuries we can win. I'd like 
to win a championship for the Steel- 
ers—for myself, to shove it down 
Detroit’s throat, but mostly for Mr. 
Rooney. He’s a prince and he’s never 
won a title. I’d like to get him one. 
I guess that’s the one big football 
ambition I have left.” 

We boarded a bus for a quiet, five- 
minute ride to Soldier Field. Tracy, 
who rode on the other bus, caught 
up with us as we walked into the 
locker room, The Bomb pointed to- 
ward the trainer’s cubicle. “Hey, 
look at old Staut,’’ Tom said. “He’s 
running in to be the first guy taped.” 
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Layne and Tracy tore after Ernie 
Stautner. The Bomb brushblocked 
him and Bobby raced by, then 
leaned against the rubbing table. 
Mission accomplished, Layne bowed 
low. “After you, old Staut,” he said. 

“After you, old Staut,” old Staut 
said, mimicking. 

Layne walked to his locker and 
began dressing for the day’s combat. 
By the standards of the men sur- 
rounding him, the equipment Bobby 
put on amounted to almost nothing. 
All he wears are extra-light shoul- 
der pads, the kind that hug the 
frame and don’t accentuate the 
physique. 

The game was being played as an 
Armed Forces benefit and while 
Bobby went in to have his ankle 
reinforced with tape, a platoon of 
marines lined up at the dressing- 
room door, preparing to march in 
the pre-game show. An energetic 
public information sergeant walked 
in, a young fellow wearing dress 
blues behind him. “This man’s from 
Pittsburgh,” the sergeant said. “Can 
we get one of the players to pose 
with him? We might get a news- 
break in the Pittsburgh papers.” 

Stautner, already dressed, laughed 
and volunteered. The fresh-faced 
marine and the time-tough football 
player stood side by side, smiling. 
“What do you know,” Jimmy Orr 
said, “the old and the new. World 
War One and today.” 

“Wait a minute,” another fellow 
said. “Get Layne in this, too. Hey, 
Layne, c¢me on out here.” 

Bobby walked out of the taping 
cubicle and lined up with Stautner 
and the marine. “You got it now,” 
Buddy Dial said. ‘‘World War One, 
today and the Civil War.” 

“Tell him about your days in the 
service, Layne,’ another Steeler 
yelled. “Tell him all about General 
Custer.” 

The ribbing continued, raucously 
and good-naturedly, as the Steelers 


whipped through their football field 
warmup drills. When the game be- 
gan, the barbs were turned on the 
Bears, and Layne kneeled on the 
sidelines, his helmet beside him, as 
Bukich opened up at quarterback. 

Chicago scored on the first se- 
quence of second-period plays, and 
Bobby swung through a couple of 
torso twists, jammed on his helmet 
and ran into the game. On the first 
play he called—remember the cof- 
fee-shop seminar now—the Steelers 
jumped offside. On third down, with 
six yards needed for a first, Layne 
faked a pass and handed off ta 
Goose McClairen, who bolted 15 
yards on an end-around run. Bobby 
Layne was showing them that an 
old quarterback, when he’s willing 
to work, can still learn some new 
tricks. 

When Layne works, he works 
hard, with sweat and an occasional, 
unglamorous stumble. He is not 
what you would call “a picture 
player.” He appears round-shoul- 
dered without the heavy pads, he 
throws not with “Saturday’s Hero” 
form, but more with a flip, and his 
passes aren’t always perfect spirals. 
But form, important on the bill- 
boards, never puts points on foot- 
ball scoreboards, and a pass that 
reaches its destination, with or with- 
out a wobble, counts as a comple- 
tion. 

In the fourth quarter, with the 
Bears leading, 14-7, Bobby threw a 
pass, with a wobble, 52 yards to Orr 
for a touchdown. The play, practiced 
often, calls for Orr to fake deep to 
the middle, then cut into the corner 
of the end zone where the ball is 
supposed to be waiting for him. On 
the sidelines, before the Steelers 
took over the offense, Layne and 
Jimmy had decided the time was 
ripe to try the play. 

On the sidelines, Bobby repri- 
mands and instructs, alternating the 
pitch of his voice from a whisper to 


Personal heroics, such as scoring this 
touchdewn against the Giants in 1958, 
helped Bobby revitalize the Steelers. 


a bellow. When he cooked up the 
play with Orr, he whispered. When 
he dressed down McClairen for 
missing a play, he spoke firmly, but 
not loudly. “Goose,” he said, “get 
out of my sight.’’ McClairen moved 
back to the bench, slapping his 
hands to his side. ‘‘I’l] never under- 
stand that man,” Goose moaned. 
When Bobby chewed out Ed Beatty, 
the veteran center, he bellowed. 
“Beatty,” Layne said, “once, just 
once, take out your man and we'll 
all declare a damn holiday.” 

With less than three minutes to 
play and the score tied, 14-14, 
Layne and Orr shaped some strategy 
as they shared a paper cup of water. 
“Tl think I can beat him again,” 
Jimmy said. 

“Maybe we can pull it off twice,” 
Layne said. “Sometimes it works. 
Hell, let’s try it. Cut to the other 
side this time.” 

There were 80 seconds remaining 
in the game when Jimmy Orr took 
off downfield. He cut to the center of 
the field, then hooked toward the 
end zone. Layne, sheltered by his 
blockers, faked a short pass, then 
floated a long one 42 yards into the 
end zone. Orr beat off a defensive 
back and hugged the football. 

The Bears came back to tie the 
game with 16 seconds remaining, 
but in the locker room, Parker 
didn’t appear depressed. ‘Let's for- 
get it,” Buddy said. “You played a 
good ball game. Next week, we go 
for all the marbles.” 

The next week, the Steelers 
opened the league season in Dallas. 
The Cowboys, freshly enrolled in the 
NFL, were primed to impress the 
home folks in the Cotton Bowl, but 
ol’ Bobby Layne, no stranger to the 
home folks himself, stole the show. 
Going into the final period, the score 
tied, 28-28, he had thrown three 
long touchdown passes and kicked 
four extra points. And he was far 
from finished with the evening’s 
heroics. 

The full flavor of the drama that 
followed still has them smiling in 
Dallas. With a little more than two 
minutes to play, Layne faded back 
to his own 35-yard line. Hemmed 
in by four charging Cowboys, he 
slipped toward the sidelines and 
fired the football far downfield. Tom 
The Bomb, running with his back to 
the line of scrimmage, reached up, 
swept the ball out of the air and 
coasted into the end zone. 

The Cotton Bowl crowd couldn’t 
help but explode into sincere, un- 
inhibited cheering. If the team from 
Texas had to lose 
the ball game, it was 
forgivable, even ful- 
filling, that it be tak- 
en away by the man 
from Texas, high- 
living, sharp-passing 
Bobby Layne. 


THE SPORT QUIZ 


For Answers Turn to Page 68 


Joe Croghan, popular sportscaster for WBAL in Maryland, is 
behind the mike for the Baltimore Colts and the Orioles 


1 The American League didn’t have a 
20-game winner in 1960. Cleveland’s 
Jim Perry and another pitcher tied 
for the league lead, with 18 wins 
apiece. Who was the other pitcher? 


2 Which of the following never won a 
U.S. national singles tennis title? 

a. Alex Olmedo 

b. Ashley Cooper 

c. Neale Fraser 


Les Keiter, sports director for New York’s WINS, is the voice 
of the new AFL over ABC-TV, covers Knicks’ basketball on radio 


5 I had the top field-goal shooting 
average in the NBA in the 1958-59 
season, led the New York Knicks in 
scoring and am nicknamed “The 
Feather.”” Who am [? 


6 Where did New York Titan quarter- 
back Al Dorow play college football? 
a. Michigan State 
b. Notre Dame 
c, Ohio State 
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7 Which of these players has hit .300 


or more the most seasons? 
a. Mickey Mantle 
b. Duke Snider 
c. Willie Mays 


8 Bobby Hul) of the Chicago Black 
Hawks won the NHL scoring title last 
season. Name the player who won 
the scoring championships the two 


preceding seasons. 


Tommy Harmon, the oid Michi 


in Los Angeles on KNX radio, 


9 In eight NFL seasons, Steve Van 
Buren carried 1,320 times for 5,860 
yards. No other NFL back has gained 
more running yards. True or false? 


10 What other fighter besides Inge- 
mar Johansson defeated Floyd Pat- 
terson? 

a. Hurricane Jackson 

b. Archie Moore 

ce. Joey Maxim 


Bob Elson, the dean of active major-league baseball announcers 
(28 years at it), covers the White Sox over WCFL in Chicago 


13 I come from a football family. 
My brother was Army’s quarterback 
in 1960, and I play in the AFL. Pre- 
viously, I passed and kicked for the 
Chicago Bears. Who am 1? 


14 Match the following catchers with 
their respective nicknames. 

a. Frank House Dimples 

b. John Romano Pig 

ce. Clay Dalrymple Honey 


15 Where did these pro basketball 


stars play college ball? 
a. Bob Cousy 
b. Frank Ramsey 
c. Gene Shue 


16 I won 16 games last season and 
was the biggest winner on our staff. 
But I also lost more games than any 
pitcher in the major leagues. Who 
am I and which team did I play for? 


3 Who set a Baltimore Oriole runs- 
batted-in-record in 1960? 

a. Brooks Robinson 

b. Jim Gentile 

ec. Ron Hansen 


4 When Cleveland’s Jimmy Brown 
won the NFL’s rushing crown in 1959 
for the third consecutive season, he 
was the second player in the league’s 
history to do it. Who was the first? 
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gan football hero, directs sports 
does specials for the CBS network 


Il Which Davis won the 400-meter 
hurdles in the 1960 Olympics? 

a, Otis Davis 

b. Glenn Davis 

ec. Dave Davis 


12 The best punting average for an 
entire season in the NFL is held by 
a former quarterback. His punts 
averaged 51.4 yards in 1940. Name 
this former Redskin. 
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DON HOAK, WHIPCRACKER OF THE 


(Continued from page 19) 
Cardinals never again drew any closer 
than five games behind the Pirates. 

The play was doubly significant— 
first, obviously, because it may have 
decided the championship and, see- 
ond, because it illustrated the quali- 
ties that make Don Hoak the most 
cunning of all the Pirates. 

With one brilliant maneuver, Hoak 
demonstrated four separate assets: 

1. Intelligence—to call for the play. 
Early in the season, Groat, who had 
seen the Cardinals use the play five 
years previously, remembered it and 
practiced it with Hoak and Mazeroski. 
But, against St. Louis, it was Hoak 
who called for the play. What made 
the move especially effective in this 
situation was that about a month or 
so earlier Simmons, pinch-running 
against the Pirates, had been picked 
off second base. Not surprisingly, Sim- 
mons reacted cautiously when Groat 
broke for third. A more daring base- 
runner, Willie Mays, say, might have 
diagnosed the play immediately and 
run to third with Groat. 

2. Leadership—to tell Gibbon what 
to do and have him do it. “There’s no 
question about it,” insists Bob Friend, 
the veteran Pittsburgh pitcher. 
“Hoak’s the leader of our club. He 
fives 200 percent effort. He keeps 
everyone else on his toes. Everyone 
listens. to him.” 

3. Fearlessness—to charge such a 
dangerous free swinger as Cunning- 
ham. Hoak, however, insists he isn’t 
risking decapitation. “It’s the batter 
who’s taking the chance, not me,” 
Hoak says. “In certain situations, he’s 
got to bunt the ball. He knows it as 
well as I do.” 

4. Skill—to field the ball flawlessly 
and throw it perfectly to Groat. “Don 
keeps the infield shaken up,” catcher 
Smokey Burgess says. “Everybody 
wants to keep up with him. He’s such 
a good fielder.” Groat is even more 
enthusiastic than Smokey. “I knew 
Don was the best defensive third- 
baseman in the league when I played 
against him,” Groat says. “After play- 
ing with him, now I’m more con- 
vinced than ever.” 

The double play against the Cards 
was no isolated incident of Hoak’s 
multiple skills. Throughout the 1960 
season, he combined intelligence, 
leadership, fearlessness and talent in 
just the right measure to spur his 
team to Pittsburgh’s first pennant 
since 1927. He was always thinking. 

“When I’m pitching,” Friend says, 
“it's encouraging to know that Hoak’s 
behind me. In a spot, he may come 
up to me and say, ‘You can get this 
guy out with a fastball low and 
away.’ I might haye the same idea 
myself, but Don telling it to me makes 
me that much more certain.” 

“Don's always got good ideas,” says 
Dick Schofield, who played shortstop 
when Groat was injured in Septem- 
ber. “He let me know how to play 
each hitter—who pulls, for instance, 
who doesn't.” 

Danny Murtaugh, the manager, had 
enough faith In Hoak to make him 
team captain while Groat was side- 
lined. Part of the captain’s responsi- 
bility was to fill out the official lineup 
before each game. Hoak simply asked 
Murtaugh “righthanders or lefthand- 
ers” and “who's pitching” and then 
made up the batting order himself. 
Once, when he put himself in his 
normal sixth place. someone asked, 


“Why don’t you bat yourself fourth?” 

‘T would,” said Hoak, “if Danny’d 
let me.” 

“Those of ts who watched the 
Pirates all season,” says Les Bieder- 
man, the veteran baseball writer from 
the Pittsburgh Press, “know how valu- 
able Hoak was. He started the rallies. 
He kept them going. He came up with 
the big play in the field. He’s a helluva 
guy and he’s gonna be a helluva man- 
ager some day. He’s the best third- 
baseman Pittsburgh’s had since Pie 
Traynor.” Traynor, incidentally, was 
one of the stars in the 1927 champion- 
ship drive. 

Biederman’s was no mild compli- 
ment. In the years since Traynor re- 
tired, the Pirates have paraded such 
stars as Bob Blliott, Frank Thomas 
and Billy Cox to third base. Elliott 
and Thomas each drove in more than 
100 runs in a season, and Cox was a 
master fielder, billed for more than 
five years as the best in baseball. But 
not one of them helped bring a pen- 
nant to Forbes Field. 

Hoak helped bring a pennant to 
Pittsburgh by playing the only way 
he knows—tough, smart baseball 
seasoned with desire and topped with 
confidence. In 1960, Don never admit- 
ted that the Pirates even had a chance 
of losing. 

Shortly before the end of the 
season, when the Pirates won a 
doubleheader in Philadelphia and, for 
all practical purposes, clinched the 
pennant, manager Murtaugh was, as 
usual, noncommittal. The Pirates had 
a six-game lead with only nine games 
to play, but Murtaugh wouldn’t con- 
cede out loud that his team was going 
to win. ‘We play em one at a time.” 
said Murtaugh, typically. 

Hoak made up for his manager’s re- 
luctanee. “We're in,” announced the 
third-baseman, firmly. “We can’t lose.” 

When Hoak’s optimism was passed 
along io a Pittsburgh newspaperman, 
the sportswriter shrugged it off. 
“That’s nothing new,” he said. “Hoak’s 
been saying the same thing since 
spring training,” 

Even in August, when Murtaugh 
would say no more than, “We've got 
as good a chance as anyone,” Hoak 
was insisting, “We're going to win, 
We've got the best team. We make the 
fewest mistakes. We're like the 
Dodgers in 1955. We've got as much 
speed and just as good a defense as 
they had. They had more power, but 
we have more drive.” 

Hoak pounded his glove to empha- 
size his point. “What the hell,” he 
went on, “we don’t need power In our 
ball park. We're able to get runs 
without it. We can move runners 
along. Anybody who makes a mistake 
against us gets his brains knocked 
out.” 

As often as not, it was Hoak who 
was knocking the opposition’s brains 
out. For instance, in the game against 
the Cardinals when he turned Cun- 
ningham’s bunt into a double play, 
Hoak slammed a single in the 11th in- 
ning, giving Pittsburgh a 3-2 victory. 
In mid-September, the Pirates, fight- 
inf a slump, had an important double- 
header against Cincinnati. In the first 
game, Hoak hit a two-run home run, 
and the Pirates won, 5-3. In the sec- 
ond game, he doubled, then scored the 
only run in a 1-0 victory. 

Hoak drove himself relentlessly, 
and he drove his teammates equally 
hard. Once, when Bob Friend was 


PIRATES 


facing the Giants, the pitcher seemed 
to be slowing up in the late innings. 

“Bear down, dammit,” Hoak shout- 
ed. “We know it’s hot out here, but 
we get it every day and you only get 
it once in four days. You can take it 
for nine innings. Start working again 
and get something on the ball.” 

Friend got something on the ball 
and finished with a 4-1 victory. “You 
worked a good game, Bob,” Hoak said 
afterward. 

*] might not have,” said Friend, “if 
you hadn't gotten on me and woke 
me up.” 

“T told Friend he worked a good 
game because he did,’ Hoak said, dis- 
cussing the incident several days 
later. “I wasn’t trying to be nice to 
him so that he wouldn’t be mad at me. 
I don’t give a damn if everybody's 
mad at me. I just know we're going 
to win this thing if I can help it—and 
I’m going to help it with my glove, 
my bat or by getting on guys who 
aren't giving as much as I know they 
can give.” 

Another time, when first-baseman 
Dick Stuart ran lazily on the bases, 
Hoak greeted him in the dugout. 
“You're not hustling,’ Don shouted. 
“Tf you can’t give us 90 feet, why don’t 
you go back to bed?” 

“Don is the straw boss of the team,” 
Groat suggested during the season. 
“The way he gets on the rest of us 
should peel the skin off our backs. 
But when you’re trying to win a 
pennant, you need someone whose 
tongue can lash you like a whip. For 
us, Hoak “is the one.” 

If Hoak seems close kin to an ogre, 
the impression is only slightly accurate. 
Away from the ball park, he is polite 
and articulate, a mild 32-year-old 
athlete who rarely swears or raises 
his voice. But once he steps into a 
locker room or onto a field, he is 
transformed. Suddenly his words are 
a string of expletives, many of them 
obscenities. It’s almost as though he 
has a predetermined concept of a 
baseball player—tough-talking and 
tough-acting—and is determined to 
live up to it. 

Hoak’s aggressiveness spills over 
from the locker room to the playing 
field, where, on occasion, he has used 
punches to punctuate his fury. An 
ex-professional boxer, with a good left 
jab and a solid right hook, Hoak lost 
the most publicized fight he ever had. 
The bout took place at Ebbets Field 
during a game between Cincinnati 
and Brooklyn, when Hoak was play- 
ing for the Reds. 

Tt was in 1957, and the Dodgers and 
the Reds, then as in 1960, were waging 
a quiet, deadly brushback war. Jim 
Gilliam, the Brooklyn infielder, some- 
how got the notion that Raul Sanchez, 
a Cincinnati righthander, was aiming 
not at the strike zone, but at his head. 
Gilliam retaliated. He eased a bunt 
down the first-base line, and when 
Sanchez came over to field it, caught 
the pitcher with a crackling body 
block. The two players rolled to the 
ground, fighting, and most of their 
teammates rolled into action. At one 
point, Gilliam and Roy Campanella 
set up shop atop Sanchez. Hoak, cast 
in the unusual role of peacemaker, 
tried to pull Campanella off. As Hoak 
leaned forward, Charlie Neal, the 
Dodger second-baseman, leaned back, 
wound up and landed a right hook 
squarely on Hoak’s jaw. The free-for— 

(——> TO PAGE 66) 


The STUDY of LAW 


A “Must” for the ambitious man aaa 


seeking Business Success! 


.--Can YOU answer these legal problems? 


Smith to the contraci? 


taining the acceptance was mailed. 


for $4,500. May he hold Crane? : 


Law e e e A FASCINATING STUDY 
AND A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Law today is involved in practically everything we do—regard- 
less of what our position or status in life may be. That’s why 
thousands of ambitious men and women who never intend to 
practice are studying Law with LaSalle in spare time—not for 
a legal career but as an aid to business advancement. 

Whether your work is related to banking, insurance, adver- 
tising, credit or collections, transportation, accounting, claim 
adjusting, merchandising, store proprietorship, partnership, 
brokerage, manufacturing—ANY FIELD —you need to under- 
stand and know Law. 

The study of Law is a great help to men in every walk of life. 
Many physicians, clergymen, and other professional men are 
now studying Law with LaSalle as a matter of recreation, men- 
tal training, culture, as a necessary part of a liberal education. 

Aside from the actual knowledge that you acquire, the read- 
ing of Law is conceded to be a superior developer of reasoning 
power. For all types of work, Law training develops keen, 
clear, quick, correct and decisive thinking. Reading a Law text 
is much more interesting to most people than a fiction story— 
you'll be learning the underlying principles of man’s relation 
to society, his rights, privileges, and restrictions toward him- 
self and his fellow man. 


CASE #1 jones wrote Smith making an offer. Smith wrote his accept- 
ance and mailed it. Then he decided to call it off and telegraphed Jones 
to that effect. Jones got the telegram before he did the letter. May he hold 


ANSWER. Yes. Both Smith and Jones became bound when the letter con- 


CASE #2 Doe said to Crane, “I will sell you 100 shares of XY stock 
at $50." Crane said, “I'll give you $45.” Doe, knowing the market was 
unsettled, said nothing, but an hour later tendered 100 shares and a bill 


ANSWER: No. Crane’s counter-offer was a rejection of Doe’s offer. 


Win the 


Degree 


STUDY AT HOME—IN SPARE TIME 


You can study American Law and Procedure right in your own 
home—advancing at your own pace. For over 50 years we have 
helped more than 1,400,000 ambitious men and women to 
greater success in the business world. You too can benefit, as 
have so many before you. Low cost—easy terms. 

} The training includes the 14-volume LaSalle Law Library— 
American Law and Procedure. This library has been compiled 


by leaders in the field of Law. It covers the whole basic field of 


Law in an orderly and easily understood manner that can be 
quickly learned. Collateral reading and printed lectures on 
legal problems supplement the text. Law instructors who are 
licensed attorneys personally supervise your program from the 
first assignment to the LL.B. Degree or Diploma. 


SEND FOR TWO FREE BOOKS, "LAW 
TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP” and “EVIDENCE” 


If you are determined to enjoy the advantages of Law training 
—to prepare for greater future possibilities—send the coupon 
and get all the facts. The interesting and informative booklets, 
“Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence” will be sent 
promptly, and without obligation. MAIL THE COUPON 
TODAY! 


Accredited Member, National Home Study Council 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKS 
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Great Moments in Sport 
by Howard Cosell 


ABC-Radio Sports Commentator 


MARCIANO MAKES IT TO THE TOP 


TES YEARS of age and a generation of boxing history separated the 
champion and the challenger when they climbed into the ring on 
September 24, 1952 to battle for the world heavyweight title. The champion, 
Jersey Joe Walcott, was a bit of a boxing legend. At 38, he had been fighting 
for 22 years, and only in the twilight of his career, less than five years 
before, had he finally receiyed a shot at a champion, Walcott fought Joe 
Louis then and almost defeated him, and a while after Louis retired, 
Jersey beat Ezzard Charles and became boxing’s big man. Proud and de- 
termined, Walcott delighted in defying the age that should have been 
eroding his skills. When he waved to the erowd in Philadelphia’s Muni- 
cipal Stadium on September 24, he was confident he could keep his cham- 
pionship. 

Across the ring, standing almost stoically, was Rocky Marciano, 28 years 
old, a destruetiye puncher, and a man not yet accepted by the boxing 
experts. Born Rocco Marchegiano in Brockton, Mass.. he had changed his 
name and his sports ambition when he reached his late teens. Originally, 
Rocky had wanted to become a baseball player; he even had a tryout with 
the Chicago Cubs. But boxing eventually became the outlet for his 
enormous strength, and under the guidance of his shrewd manager, Al 
Weill, he had demolished all opponents and, undefeated, earned a shot 
at the title. 

Right after World War Il, when Walcott already had more than a decade 
of boxing experience, Marciano began to pursue the sport in earnest. Al- 
ways a hard puncher, he knocked out many men. but never developed 
much finesse. Really, he needed no finesse, but the purists of the sport 
refused to accept this. The rap against the Rock was that all he could do 
was punch. and many people around the country and in the Municipal 
Stadium crowd of 40.379 wondered if he could cope with the slick cham- 
pion. After all, they reasoned, Marciano had never fought 15 rounds and 
he had been forced to go ten rounds only five times. Jersey Joe, a hit-and- 
run expert, was conceded an excellent chance of outpointing the Rock. 
Walcott had used the hit-and-run strategy against Louis and almost won, 
hadn’t he? 

Jersey Joe, though, had other strategic ideas, He wanted to fight a cham- 
pion’s battle, slugging from the start. In the first round, he came out 
swinging, and, with a short left hook, pounded Marciano to the canvas. 
It was the first time the challenger ever had been on the floor. “The hard- 
est punch I ever took,” Rocky said later. 

Blending hard punching and swift foot work, Walcott chopped away 
at the Rock for the next 1] rounds. Cut up and almost blinded, the 
challenger was obyiously outclassed. Going into the 13th round, Walcott 
was well ahead on points and seemed to be in full commana, Referee 
Charlie Daggert’s scorecard showed seven rounds for Walcott, four for 
Marciano and one even. Judge Pete Tomasco had Joe ahead, 7-5, and 
judge Zach Clayton had Walcott in the lead, 8-4. 

In Marciano’s corner, the handlers were unhappy and nervous. “Go out 
and get him.” said Al Columbo. Rocky’s boyhood buddy. “You're losing, 
by a lot.” Marciano nodded and rubbed some crusted blood from his eyes. 
Boring in on the champion, arms flailing in his brutal, walloping style, 
Marciano cornered Walcott. With 43 seconds gone in the 13th round, 
Rocky drove Joe into the ropes. then fired a short right against the cham- 
pion’s jaw. The punch traveled no more than six inches but it packed the 
astounding power that was Marciano’s trademark, Rocky's followup left 
never struck. Jersey Joe was slumping to the canvas by then, a battered 
and beaten man. ‘ 

“That was my first real good punch,” Rocky said, after the referee 
counted ten over Walcott. “When I hit him, 1 knew that was it.” 

For years afterward, the power of Marciano became a national byword. 
A fighting champ. he took on all comers and when he retired in 1956, he 
was the first man ever to battle through a boxing career undefeated and end 
up heavyweight champ. All of the fellows who had questioned Rocky's 
skill on September 24, 1952, became staunch believers in him. Most of them 
began to believe the moment Rocky's crushing right hand dropped Jersey 
Joe Walcott to the floor. 


Listen to Howard Cosell’s “‘Speaking of Sports’”’ 
on ABC-Radio Monday through Friday, 6:55-7 PM, EST, 
and weekends around the clock 


(Continued from page 64) 
all ended before Hoak could fight back. 

After the game, Hoak's jaw hurt— 
and so did his feelings. “I’ll get Neal 
sooner or later,” he warned, “and 
when I do, Pll muss up his face so 
much that even his own wife won't 
recognize him.” 

Hoak’s outburst had no noticeable 
effect on Neal, but it did evoke tele- 
grams from commissioner Ford Frick 
and league president Warren Giles, 
both upright opponents of face-muss- 
ing. Hoak accepted the officials’ ad- 
vice; he left Neal’s face unaltered, “I 
was just mad for a few hours,” Hoak 
now remembers. “The whole thing 
blew over.” 

Because of his fierce desire and his 
sharp tongue, Hoak, almost inevitably, 
has been likened to Billy Martin, the 
pugnacious ex-Yankee second-base- 
man now with Cincinnati. The com- 
parison is intended as praise for Hoak 
because Martin, in his Yankee days, 
built up a reputation for toughness 
blended with clutch ability. Hoak 
himself considers it praise. ‘“Martin’s 
a great competitor,” the Pirate third- 
baseman says. “I think he’s a helluva 
ballplayer.” 

But, whether Hoak likes the com- 

arison or not, it is basically unfair. 

aying that Don Hoak is another Billy 
Martin because both are tough is like 
saying Marilyn Monroe is another 
Shirley Temple because both have 
pretty eyes. Miss Monroe and Mr. 
Hoak .are additionally endowed. As 
determined and resourceful an athlete 
as Martin is, he never has been and 
never will be the ballplayer Hoak is. 

Forget about the so-called intangi- 
bles—the hustle, the drive, the guts. 
Hoak is a complete baseball player. He 
is a skilled, solid fielder, and what he 
may lack in total grace he makes up 
for with ingenuity. In 1957, he led all 
third-basemen in fielding percentage, 
putouts and double plays. In 1959, he 
led all third-basemen in assists and 
putouts. 

Yet Hoak is considerably more 
valuable at the bat. His cumulative 
batting average for the past four 
seasons is close to .285, and what’s 
more, he’s driven in an average of 
more than 70 runs a season. (For com- 
parison, study the record of the 
Dodgers’ Jim Gilliam, who has al- 
ways ranked among the best third- 
basemen. Over the same four years, 
Gilliam, who is ten months younger 
than Hoak, has a batting average 
Sa 265 and an RBI average below 

Enough of statistics, which, admit- 
tedly, have a way of lying to tell us 
what we want to hear. Just accept 
this one statement; Don Hoak is a 
fine baseball player. 

“Hoak is a tremendous ballplayer,” 
enthuses Murtaugh, who, as noted 
earlier, rarely enthuses about any- 
thing. “He does everything well. He 
doesn’t need any coaching. He’s a 
solid, intelligent athlete.” 

“Don is a very smart hitter,” says 
George Sisler, a Pittsburgh batting 
tutor who was smart enough himself 
to hit .420 in 1922. “He knows when 
he’s doing something wrong and he 
corrects it.” 

Up to now, this has been the story 
of an excellent baseball player, a 
talented third-baseman named Donald 
Albert Hoak. Now, for a while, let’s 
switch to a different story, the story 
of a player who was called “the worst 
in the National League.” His name, 
by curious coincidence, is Donald Al- 
bert Hoak. 


“In 1956,” says Don Hoak, “I was 
the worst player in the National 
League. There’s no question of it in 
my mind. I was lousy.” False modesty, 
you say? Exaggeration? Overstate- 
ment? If anything, Hoak was un- 
derstating. He was the worst in both. 
major leagues—in hitting. Of all the 
big-league players who came to bat 
officially 400 times in 1956. Hoak had 
the least to show for it. His batting 
average was .215, which placed him 
138 points behind Mickey Mantle 
and two behind Willie Miranda. 

It isn’t easy to come to bat 400 times 
in the major leagues and hit .215. 
The players who have done it are few, 
far between and, understandably, for- 
gotten. It’s easier to come to bat 400 
times and hit .320; more people do it, 
anyway. Give Hoak credit. If he was 
lousy, he was lousy the hard way. 

What made Hoak’s miserable 1956 
season seem even more miserable was 
that it came as a surprise. Nobody 
ever expected Don Hoak to become 
another Pie Traynor, but neither did 
anyone expect him to underhit Willie 
Miranda. 

Almost from the time Hoak left 
the Marines in early 1947—abandoning 
a budding boxing career (he lost only 
seven of 39 professional fights as a 
middleweight) because he couldn’t 
find a manager—and joined the 
Dodger organization, he showed signs 
of becoming a capable major-leaguer. 
He advanced through the farm sys- 
tem, moving in successive years from 
the Georgia-Florida League to the 
New England League to the Sally 
League to the Texas League to the 
American Association to the Interna- 
tional League, pausing long enough at 
Fort Worth to concentrate on the in- 
tricacies of third base (until he had 
played every position except pitcher) 
and to be married (at home plate one 
August evening). His rise to the big 
leagues, obviously, was hardly mete- 
oric, but he made it, eventually, after 
two seasons at Montreal, 

Before Hoak finally stuck with the 
Dodgers at the age of 26, he put in 
several appearances at the club’s 
spring training base in Vero Beach, 
Fla. One appearance was almost 
disastrous, On an off day, not realizing 
how strong the Florida sun could be, 
he decided to try for a handsome tan. 
He ended up with a painful burn. The 
following day, Fresco Thompson, a 
Dodger official, caught sight of Hoak’s 
bright red glow. “Young man,” said 
Thompson, sternly, “you are here to 
play baseball, not to sunbathe.” 
Thompson didn’t spare the rod and 
spoil the prospect. He put Hoak 
through a long, strenuous session in 
the sliding pits. “It hurt like hell,” 
Hoak still remembers. 

When Hoak joined Brooklyn in 
1954, the club wasn't exactly desperate 
for third-basemen. Billy Cox and 
Jackie Robinson both had put in 
claims for the job. Still Hoak managed 
to get into all or part of 88 ball games. 
The next year, with Cox gone and 
Robinson going, Hoak played 94 
games, but, unfortunately for him, his 
batting average continued along the 
same downward road that had begun 
atter he hit .293. at Montreal in 1952. 
The next year, still at Montreal, he 
slumped to .269. Then, at Brooklyn, he 
fell to .245 and .240. 

In the winter of 1955, he was traded 
to the Chicago Cubs, where, happily, 
he was given a regular job and, un- 
happily, he slid to the rock bottom 
of .215. Chicago fans, who always 
liked Randy Jackson, the third-base- 


man who went to Brooklyn in the 
trade, were less than overjoyed. 

Was there an explanation? Hoak 
says yes. “I forgot how to play,” he 
admits. “You sit on the bench most of 
the time for two or three years and 
then you get traded and, for one year, 
you've got to be a bad player. Look at 
Don Zimmer. He’s had trouble this 
year. He’ll probably be a helluva ball- 
player next year.” 

For Hoak, there almost was no next 
year. “I was seriously considering 
quitting,” he says. “I didn’t want to be 
a baseball bum floating around the 
minor leagues. You come off a season 
like the one I had and you figure, 
‘Maybe I just don’t have it.” 

Then, when he least expected it, the 
“worst player” got his break. In the 
winter of 1956, the Cubs gave up on 
Hoak—which is quite an indictment 
in itself—and traded him to the Cin- 
cinnati Reds, managed by Birdie Teb- 
betts. “What a guy to play for,” Hoak 
says. “I took one last chance with 
baseball—and he saved me.” 

On the first day of spring training, 
Tebbetts approached Hoak in the bat- 
ting cage. “You can’t hit .215 and play 
regularly for me,” Tebbetts said, 
frankly, Hoak conceded the point, 
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“You died your way,” Tebbetts said. 
“Now do you want to try to live my 
way?” 

Hoak quickly agreed, and Tebbetts 
set about remaking him as a batter. 
Until then, Hoak had used a wide 
stance, crouching and leaning from 
the waist toward the plate. He was 
tight, physically and mentally, and he 
tended to overswing. “Hoak looked,” 
Dick Young once wrote in The New 
York Daily News, “like the Holland 
Tunnel with a bat in its hand.” 

Under Tebbetts’ guidance, Hoak 
moved back in the batter’s box, 
brought his feet closer together and 
stood straight up. The switch worked 
so well so fast that after one month of 
the 1957 season he led the National 
League in batting at .388, 

Still there were skeptics who pre- 
dicted the Hoak bubble would burst. 
“Wait until he goes 0 for 15,” said 
Billy Herman, then a Dodger coach, 
“and see what happens to him. He’ll 
get so tight he won't hit anything.” 

“What makes Herman think Hoak’s 
going to go 0 for 15?” Tebbetts asked. 

Another Dodger official offered an 
explanation for Hoak’s revived hit- 
ting. “I once told him,” said Alex 


Campanis, who managed Hoak ait 
Nashua, N.H., “that he’d be ready for 
the big leagues when he’d be able to 
walk back to the dugout after striking 
out and not throw his bat away in a 
childish display of temper. He does 
that now. The answer could be less 
a matter of stance and more a matter 
of attitude.” 

If Hoak's attitude had changed— 
and he insists it had—the credit be- 
longs to Tebbetts. “He never let you 
feel any pressure,” Hoak says. “He 
kept us relaxed. He taught us that 
whether we struck out or hit a home 
run, we should walk off the field with 
our heads up.” 

Hoak. not surprisingly, didn’t main- 
tain his .388 average. After all, he has 
never—not in the minors or in high 
school—hit .300 over a full season. 
Midway through the 1957 season, 
Hoak’s average dipped 40 points, down 
to .290, in only two weeks. Dis- 
couraged, he failed to run out a 
routine fly ball one day, 

The following afternoon, Tebbetts 
called a team meeting. “Men,” he said. 
“I’m proud to be your manager, That 
is, I was until yesterday. I saw some- 
thing in yesterday’s game that made 
me wonder whether I've been negli- 
gent in my job. There are three men 
in this room who let me down on the 
field yesterday. No need to identify 
them. They know who they are.” 

That night, Hoak called Tebbetts’ 
hotel room. “Skipper,” he said, “I’m 
coming up. I want to talk to you.” 

A few minutes later, Hoak began 
talking. “Birdie,” he said, “you’ve 
helped me more than any man in the 
world and I let you down. I loafed. I 
came up to tell you I’m sorry.” 

“Don,” Tebbetts said, “you always 
gave me 100 percent before. I know 
what you've been going through lately 
and I sympathize. But all I ask is for 
my players to give me 100 percent 
effort. I can’t tolerate anything less.” 

“From now on,” Hoak said, “I'm 
going to give you 110 percent effort 
every minute, If I don’t, I want you 
to take my pay. I won’t deserve it.” 

Hoak finished the season with a 
commendable .293 average, 19 home 
runs and 89 runs batted in. His field- 
ing improved, too. “Jimmie Dykes 
was a coach with us,” Hoak says, “and 
he concentrated on my fielding. I was 
lifting my head too soon on ground 
balls. He hit me ball after ball till I 
learned to keep my head down.” 

The next year, Hoak slumped to 
.261, but when the Reds traded him 
before the start of the 1959 season, it 
wasn't because they had given up on 
him. They simply wanted a right- 
handed power hitter, and Frank 
Thomas of the Pirates fit their needs. 
“T don’t blame them,” Hoak says. “It 
was a deal they had to make,” 

The Pirates took a chance by trad- 
ing Thomas, a hometown product and 
a hometown hero, but they never re- 
gretted the deal. In 1959, Hoak out- 
hit Thomas, .294 to .225, and drove in 
more runs, 65 to 47. While Thomas 
floundered with injuries and slumps, 
Hoak immediately established himself 
as the take-charge player of the Pi- 
rates, the role he always wanted. 

In 1960, Donald Albert Hoak played 
the part to perfection. Hitting, field- 
ing, yelling, needling, he drove the 
Pirates to the pennant. “Without him,” 
says Dick Groat, “we would never 
have made it. We needed him badly.” 
In four years, the “worst player in the 
National League” had become one of 
the best. 
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J.D. SCORES THE TDs 


(Continued from page 21) 
the No. 1 tailback, was injured, Smith, 
whose four-year NFL career can 
charitably be called checkered, sud- 
denly found security as a halfback. 

In 1958 J.D. gained 209 yards, plac- 
ing him 35th in the ranking of NFL 
runners. Last season he roared into 
second place, behind Cleveland’s 
Jimmy Brown, by becoming one of 
the few men in pro football history to 
gain more than 1,000 yards in a single 
season. Smith picked up 1,086 yards 
over the season—gaining more than 
100 in five games, 152 in one. 

He carried the ball 207 times, an 
all-time 49er record, and scored ten 
touchdowns, tying him for second 
place in the NFL with Rick Casares 
of the Bears, Averaging a flat five 
yards per carry, J.D. established him- 
self as one of the NFL’s best. He was 
named to the all-league first team. 

‘Any attempt to probe into J.D.'s ca- 
reer attracts an army of volunteer 
helpers—all of them his 49er team- 
mates. J.D. runs a close second to 
Baltimore's Johnny Unitas as a “rags- 
to-riches” player. Drafted by the 
Chicago Bears as a defensive back in 
1956, he was dropped after six games 
—whereupon the 49ers, desperately in 
need of defensive help, picked him up. 
Actually coach Red Hickey, then an 
assistant to Frankie Albert, always 
felt that J.D., who swears he has no 
given name, would be more effective 
on offense with his solid frame and 
under-ten-flat speed, But the needs of 
1956 involved defense—and that’s 
where J.D. played, much to his own 
frustration and despair. 

J.D.’s mortification occurred, for the 
most. part, during the closing games 
of the 1957 season. On several occa- 
sions, pass receivers slipped behind 
him, and this is the kind of lapse that 
is all too apparent to the people in the 
stands. Case-hardened experts say 
there are few gatherings tougher on 
a performer than the Kezar Stadium 
kibitzers, and they bathed J.D. in a 
chorus of boos. His worst moment. oc- 
curred in a game with Baltimore, 
when Lenny Moore maneuvered be- 
hind him and raced 70 yards to a 
touchdown. J.D. was booed steadily 
during the next weeks—in the Green 
Bay game and, finally, in the playoff 
game with Detroit, where he got 
“burned” by still another pass. 

“Te wasn't the worst defensive back 
we had,” Hickey says today, ‘In fact, 
he could have been a good one if he 
had stayed with it. But those boos 
really hurt him. I remember telling 
him, ‘Forget the boos—the same guys 
will be cheering you next year.’ But 
that’s small comfort when 50,000 peo- 
ple are letting you have it.” 

Whatever the case, Albert and 
Hickey issued an ultimatum to Smith 
the following year. “You'll have to 
make this club on offense,” he was 
told, ‘or you won't make it at all.” 
It was a stiff ultimatum. Smith found 
himself working at fullback behind 
Joe Perry, who holds an all-time NFL 
rushing record. J.D. hung on during 
1958. He gained only 209 yards, but 
helped keep his franchise alive by 
peeling off an 80-yard touchdown run 
against Green Bay, 

The injury to Jim Pace in 1959 
opened the gates to stardom for J.D. 
Running from halfback, Smith's five- 
yard-per-carry average exceeded Jim 
Brown’s 4.6, and his touchdown punch 


kept the 49ers in playoff contention. 
On his biggest day, J.D, scored three 
TDs against Detroit—the team which 
had caused him so much defensive 
misery. At the end of last season, 
J.D,’s teammates selected him as the 
winner of the Len Eshmont Memorial 
Award—a $1,000 wateh—given yearly 
to the player who best exemplifies 
good conduct, inspirational qualities 
and contributions to the team. 

“You've come a long way,” Tittle 
told him, ‘from a defensive back to 
smoking those dollar cigars.” 

Dollar cigars are J.D.’s only con- 
cession to luxury. At 28, he is mar- 
ried, has two children and spends his 
money wisely and carefully. Recently 
he invested in two apartment build- 
ings in Norfolk, Va., where he spends 
the off-season as a playground super- 
visor. Mostly, he lives a quiet life. 

Despite four years of college at 
North Carolina A & T, plus four full 
seasons in the spotlight of big-time 
professional football, J.D. is noticeably 
shy among strangers—and especially 
shy among people who try to draw 
him out during an interview. But 
among the 49ers, J.D. is noted for 
jokes, funny sayings and easy-going 
ways. 

“Tt seems like he just came with us 
last year,” says Hugh McElhenny. “He 
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1 Chuck Estrada. 2 (a), 3 (b). 4 
Steve Van Buren. 5 Kenny Sears. 6 
(u). 7 (bh) (Seven). 8 Dickie Moore. 
9 False. Joe Perry gained 7,151 
through 1959. 10 (e). 11 (b). 12 Sam 
Baugh. 13 George Blanda. 14 (a) 
Pig; (b) Honey; (c) Dimples. 15 
(a) Holy Gross; (b) Kentucky: (c) 
Maryland. 16 Glen Hobbie of the 
Chicago Cubs. 
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was around before, but when he had 
that good year for us, it was like hav- 
ing a new man on the club, He won't 
tell you much about himself, but he’s 
the nicest guy to be around. I mean, I 
don’t. know anybody who doesn’t like 
J.D, Anybody who wants to write 
about J.D, will get all the help he 
needs from us, because everybody 
wants to see him get recognition.” 

To prove his point, McElhenny 
moved into a three-way conversation 
with Smith, with a sly wink as though 
to say, “All right, we'll make the guy 
talk.” Smith relaxed noticeably with 
McElhenny on the scene. 

*J.D.," said McElhenny, with mock 
seriousness, “what was your greatest 
thrill?” 

“My what???” 

“Your greatest thrill in football,” 
said McElhenny. ‘What was it?” 

Smith went off into a spasm of un- 
controllable laughter. 

“C'mon, J.D.” McElhenny said, 
“you're famous now. You've got to 
answer questions. I’m going to ask you 
the questions they always ask me. 
What was your biggest thrill in foot- 
ball?” 

Smith grinned broadly. “I just like 
to hit them,” he said. “I love to hit 
them. T like to see their faces when 
they get up.” 

"Ts there any special guy you like 
to hit?” asked McElhenny. 


Smith shook his head. “I know who 
you mean,” he said, “but it’s not that 
one, I don’t have no special one—I like 
to get all of them.” 

“Did you have any idols, I mean as 
a kid?" said McElhenny, obviously 
amused at the chance to parrot cliche- 
type questions, “Who was your idol?” 

“Len Ford,” Smith said seriously. 
“When I was a kid, I used to idolize 
the Cleveland Browns, and I thought 
Ford was great. The first time I played 
against Cleveland, I remember think- 
oe I have played against Len 

or i ” 

“Was he mean?” McElhenny asked. 

“He wasn't mean that day,” Smith 
said. “I guess he knew we were 
rookies. He didn’t play mean.” 

There is a story circulating around 
the NFL about J.D.'s clash with Big 
Daddy Lipscomb, the Baltimore 
bruiser who has earned a measure of 
publicity for his lack of meanness, 
Big Daddy hits with force but not 
with intent to maim, and he tries im- 
mediately to patch up any temporary 
quarrels triggered by the necessity of 
his tackles. 

In a game of major importance last 
season, Smith bolted into the Balti- 
more line and was pounded to the 
ground by Lipscomb. As is his custom, 
Big Daddy began to help the ball- 
carrier to his feet. “Get your big hands 
off me,” Smith snarled, “I can take 
care of myself.” J.D. leaped up, dusted 
himself off and raced back to the San 
Francisco huddle to play out the game 
with his typical compulsive drive.. 

The subject in the locker room In- 
terview turned from meanness. Other 
players had crowded around Smith 
and McBlhenny, and they began to 
help out with some questions of their 
own. “How do you like Red Hickey?” 
one fellow asked. ‘““How does he treat 
colored boys?” 

“He's looking for ballplayers, that’s 
all,” Smith said. “He’s that kind of a 
guy. I can sense that other stuff ... 
no matter how they talk, there’s some- 
thin’ in their voices ... but Mr. Hickey 
isn’t like that.” 

“How come,” McElhenny said, “you 
always laugh on the field when you 
make a mistake? How come Red 
doesn’t care if you laugh?” 

Smith chuckled, “I dunno,” he said. 
“If I make a mistake, I think to my- 
self, ‘Oh, nuts!’ Then I laugh.” 

It is a rare man who can laugh at 
his own mistakes, but in the case of 
J.D, Smith, his mistakes as an offen- 
sive back are infrequent. There is 
nothing fancy in J.D.’s makeup. As 4 
runner, he powers straight ahead, but 
he still has the ability to cut in and 
out when the traffic is heavy. Other 
things being equal, he simply drops 
his shoulder and smashes straight 
ahead toward the goal line. “He’s not 
a jitterbug back,’ Red Hickey sums 
up, “but he’s got a little wiggle in 
him,” 

Incredible as it seems, Smith never 
has missed a game—in high school, 
college or as a pro—because of an 
injury. He probably spends less time 
in the trainers’ room than any of the 
49ers, He attended Sterling High 
School in Plainville, S.C., where he 
was a guard and tackle. J.D, is vague 
on details of his early football life, 
except to recall that Sterling High 
had practically no proper equipment 
until his team won the league cham- 
pionship in 1947. Gate receipts in- 
creased so heavily that year that 
Sterling was able to blossom out the 
next year with a new set of uniforms, 


North Carolina A & T offered him a 
football scholarship, and there coach 
William Bell quickly pulled him out 
of the line and converted him into a 
back. J.D. “guesses” that he still holds 
the A & T rushing record “of about 
900 yards for a season.” He was an 
all-conference back for three years, 
then went into the service, spending 
time in Fairbanks and Fort Lewis. He 
remembers scoring 18 touchdowns 
while playing service ball. 

The Bears drafted Smith in 1956 
(after he returned to A & T for his 
senior season), and by that time J.D. 
Was married. He lasted only six games 
with the Bears but he holds no grudge 
against George Halas, the hard-bitten 
owner-coach who cut him loose. Halas, 
says Smith, indicated that “I’d always 
have a home with the Bears,” a re- 
mark that never has been satisfac- 
torily explained. “A lot of people don’t 
think—well, I think Mr. Halas is a 
pretty nice man. He cut me, but he 
didn’t throw me out in the berry 
patch. 

“Por the first time in my pro ca- 
reer,” J.D, says, “I been real relaxed 
about what I’m gettin’. If you’re not 
an All-America, you can’t bargain 
with them. When you’re married and 
you have one child and another on the 
way, any piece of change helps. But 
I’m relaxed now about what they pay 
me.” 

Smith and his wife continue to live 
in Norfolk, despite one offer of a play- 
ground job in Oakland where, un- 
doubtedly, the opportunities for se- 
curity and advancement are greater 
for a colored family. “I don’t have no 
trouble with the Caucasian race,” J.D. 
explains. “People down there have 
never been bad to me. People seem 
to respect me down there. No trouble 
at all. I don’t bother anybody. Foot- 
ball is all I know.” 

Smith says he is buying a couple of 
apartment buildings in Norfolk, one 
of which he got recently for $1,500 
down. “Couple of other people wanted 
it,” he says, “and they offered more 
down. But I got it because I guess the 
lady selling it, she liked me.” 

At almost every point, J.D.’s popu- 
larity with the 49ers is confirmed. Says 
Ed Henke, the veteran defensive end: 
“This man has a real determination to 
excel. When all that booing was going 
on a few years back, he took the 
brunt of it, but he didn’t deserve it. 
He was trying to cover up for some of 
the others. There’s no front to J.D., 
no flash. He’s just a solid guy who's 
going to come out of this game with 
something.” 

Smith rooms with R.C. Owens, the 
lanky, alley-oop end, who is easy- 
going and talkative. Owens enjoys 
tagging each player with a nickname. 
“I call C.R. Roberts ‘Q,” he says. 
“That’s for IQ, because he likes to play 
chess. I call Tittle ‘Colonel’ because 
of his leadership. Abe Woodson, he’s 
‘Bubble,’ because he’s always chewin’ 
bubble gum. 

“For J.D., I finally come up with a 
nickname, I call him ‘Driven,’ because 
he’s got that drive to succeed. What 
kind of a player is he? Well, he always 
tries to do more than he’s supposed to. 
He’s a great second-effort man.” 

Which just about sums the man up. 
In an age of front and flash, when 
publicity about deeds so frequently 
clouds the deeds themselves, in a time 
when the “second effort” so often goes 
neglected, it’s nice to see a man like 
J.D, Smith smoking dollar cigars, 


Will you pay $3.00 for this 
famous doctor's visit to your home? 


Daniel Colin Munro, M.D. is a very 
special doctor to thousands upon thou- 
sands of people who have profited from 
the advice contained in his first book, 
Man Alive—You're Halj Dead! Now 
this famous doctor has written another 
book titled, You Are Slipping, 


In his new book, the good doctor 
tells us that we are slipping both phys- 
ically and mentally and then he points 
the way to better health through a 
simple change in our eating habits, 


If you think the present American 
diet is ideal—you owe it to yourself to 
examine the evidence contained in this 
new book. 
While it is 
not Dr. Mun- 
ro’s desire to 
frighten peo- 
ple—he does 
drive home the 
point that our 
present day 
physical and 
mental ills are 
associated 
with the typi- 
cal American 


diet. Dr. Munro’s books appeal to the 
serious, intelligent person who is recep- 
tive to new ideas. Dr. Munro’s books 
are not written for the “health faddist.” 


The price of Dr. Munro’s new book 
is only $3.00—and that is a very low 
price to pay for a “visit” from such a 
world-famous doctor. 


This new book will be discussed 
from one end of the world to the other 
—be among the first in your city to 
read this helpful, stimulating and 
thought-provoking book. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
OR MAIL COUPON NOW 


eg 


Bartholomew House, Inc. Dept. MG-161 © 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me Dr. Munro's latest book, You Are 
Slipping, I enclose $3.00, If not delighted, ; 
I will return book within 7 days and you i 
will refund my $3.00—at once. 
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KING OF THE LIGHTWEIGHTS 


(Continued from page 39) 
Buck Areton, we called him. He ran 
a billiard parlor on the East Side. He 
got me a fight at the Fordon AC at 
Grand and Orchard Streets. We didn’t 
even know who I was going to fight, 
Lew Raymond was the matchmaker, 
and he would get all the preliminary 
fighters in the dressing room and then 
pair them off after judging their 
weight by feeling them chests and 
thighs. 

‘He put me in with a kid named 
Mickey Finnegan. I was so scared that 
when Peter Prunty, the announcer, 
asked me my name, I said: 

“Benny L-L-L—— 

“T was trying to tell him I was 
Benny Leiner, which was my name, 
but after listening to me stammer he 
gave up and hit as close to it as he 
could, He announced me as ‘Benny 
Leonard.’ I ran and hid for two 
rounds but in the third I caught 
Mickey coming in and knocked him 
out. The next day there was one line 
in one of the papers that said Benny 
Leonard knocked out Mickey Finne- 
gan. So I had to keep the name. [had 
a record under that name, didn’t I? 

“T sot four dollars for the fight. Are- 
ton took one dollar and I gave fifty 
cents to each of my seconds. My gang 
was waiting for me outside the club 
after the fight and I spent the two 
dollars I had left buying them cakes 
and coffee, 

“T had got out of grammar school 
by this time and I was supposed to be 
looking for work. My father wasn’t 
making much money and there was 
my mother and eight of us kids who 
had to eat, Sol got up every morning 
early and went out to look for work. 
That’s what my mother thought, any- 
way. But I’d go over to Tomkins 
Square and work out on the rings and 
the swings in the playground. That 
was my training. After a few hours, 
I'd go home and say I couldn’t find 
any job. 

“My mother finally discovered what 
I was doing and she got a relative to 
get me a job in a printing shop. That 
didn’t last long because I showed up 
one morning after a fight with a black 
eye and they told me I would have to 
quit fighting or quit the job, So I quit 
the job and went home and told my 
mother I had been fired. My father 
didn’t want me to be a fighter, either, 
but the first time I cleared twenty 
dollars on a fight I went home and 
gave it to him and he said, ‘That's all 
right, Benny. That's all right. Be a 
fighter if you want to.’ 

“T fought around on the East Side 
for a couple of years and then Areton 
got me a few fights at the Fairmont 
AC, which was a very important club 
in the Bronx. I kept winning all the 
time and he realized I was going to be 
a good fighter some day and he figured 
I ought to have a big-time manager. 
So he turned me over to Billy Gibson, 
which was a fine thing for me. 

“Gibson did a great deal for me and 
T always will be grateful to him. I 
used to hang around the Fairmont 
even on nights when I wasn’t fighting, 
and he was always talking to me and 
advising me. I can see us now, just like 
it was yesterday. I'd pull out the lower 
drawer in his big desk and sit on it 
and Gib would sit in his chair and talk 
to me, waving his long finger in my 
face, and I'd sit and listen to him and 
try to remember everything he was 


saying, I was just a little Jewish boy 
listening to a wise Irishman who had 
been through the mill... .” 

It was a quiet night in the old 
tavern. Unnoticed by either of us, our 
waiter had been hovering nearby, as 
interested, undoubtedly, as I was in 
what Benny was saying. Benny had 
ordered lentil soup as his first course 
but he hadn’t touched it, and now the 
waiter was at his elbow. “Don’t you 
like your soup?” the waiter asked, 

“T’m sorry,’ Benny said, smiling. “I 
forgot...” 

“Maybe you'd better let me take it 
back and get some hot,” the waiter 
suggested. “You've let it get cold.” 

There were two fights in those early 
days that Benny always would re- 
member, because he lost both of them. 
The first was with Joe Shugrue, out of 
Jersey City, who might have become 
a great fighter if he hadn't been rushed 
too fast. They met in March, 1912, in 
Brown’s Gymnasium, a firetrap two 
flights up in an old building on Twen- 
ty-Third Street and Sixth Avenue. 

The fight was scheduled for—and 
was held on—a Tuesday night, but on 
the preceding Saturday night Benny 
made a guest appearance just before 
the main event in a popular priced 
(50¢ to $1) show. A skinny, bat-eared 
kid, nervously twisting his cap in his 
hands under the glaring ring lights, he 
heard himself introduced as: “Benny 
Leonard, who will meet Joe Shugrue 
here next Tuesday night!” And from 
the outer darkness came a_ voice, 
strong and clear: “Goodbye, Benny!” 

It was the voice of a prophet. Benny 
was no match for Shugrue. He was 
knocked out in the fourth round. 

Disaster struck again nearly a year 
later at the Fairmont, housed in a 
long, narrow brick building at ground 
level that once had been a part of the 
celebrated J. L. Mott Iron Works, It 
was a neighborhood club in the truest 
sense of the word. There, as at 
Brown’s, the shows were held on Tues- 
day and Saturday nights, the impor- 
fant ones on Tuesday nights. Benny, 
a Saturday night fighter, was doing 
well, as he said that night in the 
tavern, when he collided with Frankie 
Fleming, a redheaded, knotty-faced 
veteran who was billed as the light- 
weight champion of Canada. There 
would come a time when Benny could 
and did beat Fleming, but it wasn’t 
to be February 27, 1913. That night 
Fleming flattened him in the fifth. 

Right there, Benny might have de- 
cided that, for all his boyish enthusi- 
asm for the ring, fighting was too 
tough a way to make a living. He was 
only 17 years old, and in his two most 
important fights he had been knocked 
out. But not even the hard fists of 
Shugrue and Fleming could discourage 
him. Barring his loss on a foul to Jack 
Britton in a bout for the welterweight 
championship five years later, and a 
knockout by Jimmy McLarnin that 
concluded his ill-conceived and ill- 
starred comeback after a seven-year 
absence from the ring, he would not 
be defeated again. 

A turning point came in December 
of 1915. By then, he was a seasoned, 
toughened gladiator. He had made 
many good fights and had beaten some 
very good fighters, but he made his 
biggest score up to that time by say— 
agely beating and knocking out Joe 
Mandot of New Orleans, one of the top 
lightweights in the country, in seven 


rounds. The critics for the first time 
hailed him, as the kids on the East 
Side had for a long while, as “the 
coming champion.” He had just “found 
his punch,” they said. He hadn’t really, 
He had scored knockouts before. But 
this one was a real smasher. 

His defeat of Mitchell in 1917 earned 
for him, as he hoped it would, a fight 
with Freddie Welsh for the title. It 
took place at the Manhattan Casino, a 
ramshackle old joint at 155th Street 
and Kighth Avenue, just south of the 
Polo Grounds. So great was the crowd 
on April 19, 1917, that hundreds were 
turned away—and Gibson almost was 
one of them. Struggling through the 
swirling mob outside, Gib finally 
reached the door. The cops brushed 
him back because he didn’t have a 
ticket. 

“Tf I don’t get in,” he said, hotly, 
“there won't be any fight!” 

Happily, one of the cops recognized 
him and let him in, and it was in that 
roaring, tumultuous scene that Leon- 
ard came to glory, for he battered 
Welsh into a coma in the ninth round. 

There are many fights that those 
who followed his career closely re- 
member well, His three-round knock- 
out of Johnny Kilbane, the feather- 
weight champion, who aspired to the 
lightweight crown as well . . . His go- 
round with Charlie White, a deadly 
left hooker, who knocked him out of 
the ring in Benton Harbor, Mich,, 
before Benny climbed back in and 
knocked him out in the ninth round. 
... His grueling battle with Joe Well- 
ing, whom he knocked out in the 
fourteenth round. 

Among the best remembered was 
his return brawl with Mitchell in the 
old Madison Square Garden in Jan- 
uary of 1921, This was, in many re- 
spects, a memorable night in the his- 
tory of prize-fighting in New York. 
The show was. promoted by Tex Rick- 
ard for Miss Anne Morgan, sister of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, for the purpose of 
raising funds to help in the restora- 
tion of areas of France devastated by 
the Germans in World War I, At the 
ringside were dignitaries whom the 
newspapers were pleased to describe 
as “the cream of society.” Also at the 
ringside was Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, who, although born and reared 
on the Bast Side. a hotbed of fist- 
fighting, abhorred the sport and was 
present only at the earnest solicitation 
of Miss Morgan. This was, as a matter 
of record, the only time Al ever graced 
a ringside anywhere. 

The fight was marked by Leonard’s 
closest call from defeat in the years of 
his prime. Trying for a quick finish— 
the story at the time was that his 
friend, Arnold Rothstein, had bet a 
tremendous sum on him to score a 
one-round knockout—he dropped 
Mitchell five times before the opening 
round was half over. Then Mitchell, 
dazed, hurt and bleeding, nailed him 
on the chin with a left hook and he 
fell heavily. At the count of six, how- 
ever, his mind was clear again, and 
with a reassuring nod to the frantic 
Gibson in his corner, he was up at 
nine. Thereafter it was no contest. 
He methodically destroyed Mitchell, 
knocking him out in the sixth. 

Tt always has been suspected that 
hanky-panky was afoot in the old 
New York Velodrome on the night of 
June 26, 1922, when Leonard fouled 
out against Britton. True or not, the 
manner in which the fight ended in 
the 13th round brought a howl of de- 
rision from the erowd and a raising of 
eyebrows on the part of the experts, 


who suspected that, with his title not 
at stake, Benny, the favorite, had 
agreed to offer only token resistance 
to the welterweight champion, drop 
the decision and immediately sign for 
a return match in which Britton would 
be on his own. At any rate, Leonard 
was trailing when he hit Britton just 
about hard enough to knock him down 
in the 13th. When Jack gave no indi- 
cation that he was about to get up, 
Benny walked halfway across the ring 
and hit him again as he sat on the 
canvas. Naturally, he was immediately 
disqualified, and thus, so the wise boys 
said, he foiled a double-cross by 
Britton. They never met again. 

In July of that year, there was the 
first of Leonard’s two stirring fights 
with Lew Tendler, the rugged Phila- 
delphia southpaw whose misfortune it 
was to have come along in Leonard’s 
time, for without Leonard he almost 
surely would have been the champion. 
This fight, held in Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres in Jersey City, was for 12 
rounds. Under the state law, no de- 
cision was permitted. In the eighth 
round, Tendler hit Leonard on the 
chin with a thunderous left hand and 
Benny seemed to be set up for a 
knockout. But Tendler hesitated, 
backed off, then came in again, too 
late. Leonard had regained control of 
himself and went on to become the 
newspaper, or unofficial, winner of 
the fight. 

What had happened to Tendler in 
the fateful moment when he let Benny 
get away? 

“He said something to me,” Lew 
said. “It distracted me.” 

“What did he say?” 

“I don’t know. With the crowd yell- 
ing and everything, I couldn’t hear 
very good. But just by talking, he 
distracted me.” 

Benny had several answers, over 
the years, whenever he was asked 
what he had said. They usually ranged 
from: “Is that as hard as you can hit?” 
to, “I told him a bedtime story.” 

Then, frankly, he would say, “I’m 
not sure. The point was that he 
thought I was hurt, which I was, and 
that I wanted to con him, which I did. 
All I had to do was to get his mind 
off hitting me again at least for a cou- 
ple of seconds, or until I could pull 
myself together—and he fell for it.” 

The second fight, held at Yankee 
Stadium on July 24, 1923, was the set- 
ting for one of Leonard’s most bril- 
liant performances. Tendler, at his own 
peak, was strong, aggressive, hard 
punching and dead game, but that 
night he never had a chance, although 
he never quit trying. In the last few 
rounds, Benny was so far ahead and 
was handling Tendler so easily that 
there were some who thought he didn’t 
want to knock Lew out. But that 
wasn’t so. At breakfast the morning 
after the fight, he held out both hands 
as evidence of the force with which 
he had struck. They were puffed and 
angry-looking; the skin on his knuck- 
les was scuffed and peeled back. 

“Remember,” he said, “that under 
the gloves, my hands were bandaged 
and taped. That guy has the hardest 
chin I ever hit.” 

Benny retired, undefeated, in 1925, 
although actually he had fought only 
two fights after the second bout with 
Tendler and the last was a ten-round, 
no-decision affair with Pal Moran in 
Cleveland on August 1, 1924. A badly 
sprained thumb that refused to heal 
was one of two reasons he gave for 
his retirement. The other was that he 
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had answered his mother’s plea not to 
fight again. 

The cynics said the real reason he 
was quitting was that he didn’t want 
to fight Mickey Walker, then the 
welterweight champion. 

At any rate, there it was. At twenty- 
nine, famous, rich, and probably tired 
of the interminable rounds of train- 
ing, he was through with the ring for- 
ever. Or so he said. 

Once, a long time before, Benny had 
talked about the financial hazards of 
the successful fighters, with emphasis 
on champions. 

“Do you know,’ he asked, “why 
most fighters go broke? I'll tell you. 
They’re poor kids to begin with or 
they wouldn’t be fighters. Then, all of 
a sudden, they've got money. Once 
they’re on top, their relatives quit 
working, All they want from him is 
rent money, eating money and the 
price of a new set of tires. Whose 
advice can the fighter ask? The advice 
of the one closest to him, his manager. 
In most cases, the history of the man- 
ager is the same as the fighter. Now 
he’s got money, too, and he doesn’t 
know what to do with it. Take my 
manager, Billy Gibson. The greatest 
man, in my book, who ever lived, He 
had money before he ever heard of 
me. It only made him richer, But what 
does he know about money?” 

Billy Gibson owned the Criterion 
Restaurant in the lower Bronx, one of 
the best and most famous of all the 
old sporting saloons in New York. He 
owned the Fairmont. He owned race 


horses. He was a_ free-wheeling 
spender and a gambler. That’s what 
he knew about money. 

“The first thing he told me to do 
when I won the title,” Benny said, 
“was to buy race horses. So I did. Six 
of them. They couldn’t win a race. 
They couldn’t even place or show. 
But they could eat. The trainer had 
his own ideas of how to put the tap on 
a champion .. . and there were the 
jockey’s fees and the entry fees and 
all the other stable expenses. And, 
naturally, the bets whenever one of 
my horses ran. If I'd been haying any 
fun out of it... if I'd had even one 
winner ... 1 might have kept on. 
But I quit, It just wasn’t worth it to 
me, so I practically gave my horses 
away. I had to. Who’d pay me any- 
thing for them? 

“Now I go around. I’m invited to a 
lot of benefits—and who am I to say 
no? Everybody has to give some- 
thing. Other people give ten, fifteen, 
twenty-five, a hundred dollars. I have 
to give five hundred .. . I drop into a 
restaurant for lunch. I’m all alone. 
But not for long. Pretty soon I have a 
dozen guys around. Naturally. I pick 
up the check. Or if, as rarely happens, 
I get though the meal alone, can I give 
the waiter an ordinary tip? Of course 
not. If I don’t give him a five-dollar 
tip, he tells everybody: ‘Benny Leon- 
ard is a cheapskate.’ 

“Friends tell me how to make 
money. Just invest a little with them. 
I invested $20,000 in a tire company. 
You know what happened, don’t you? 


The tires blew out and I lost it all.” 

Still, Benny was doing all right. He 
learned to steer away from the pro- 
moters who figured him as a_ soft 
touch. He invested his money, adding 
to his investment after every fight, in 
one of the safest, soundest companies 
in the land, a company headed by a 
true friend of his. 

When Benny was a young fighter, 
his family had moved from the Fast 
Side to a middle-class residential sec- 
tion of Harlem. By now he had estab- 
lished them in a luxurious apartment 
on West End Avenue. They had every- 
thing; they wanted for nothing. For 
four years Benny led the easy, pleas- 
ant life a retired gentleman with 
money, Then, in 1929, he was caught 
up in the terrible time that followed 
the erash of the stock market. For two 
years he fought off the encroaching 
depression, but in 1931 he was licked. 

There was only one way in which 
he could get a new stake. That was to 
put on the gloves again. And so, now 
a welterweight, he made the dismal 
round of the small clubs. New York... 


Philadelphia . .. Boston .. . Newark 
... New Haven .., Long Beach... 
Paterson ... Baltimore ... Burling- 


ton. The trail ended in Madison Square 
Garden on the night of October 7, 1932, 
when, at a flabby 147 pounds and with 
a growing bald spot dyed black so the 
ringlights would not be reflected on 
it, he was knocked out by Jimmy 
McLarnin in the sixth round. Benny’s 
career belonged to the record books. 


McCARTAN HAS A LOT TO LIVE UP TO 


(Continued from page 42) 
“There's no doubt about it,” wrote 
the late Jim Burchard, a veteran New 
York World-Telegram And Sun hock- 
ey reporter, “MecCartan definitely has 
a future in pro hockey.” Arch Mur- 
ray of the New York Post said, ‘“Mc- 
Cartan is the only guy I ever saw 
who tends goal like Billy Cox used to 
play third base.’ Lynn Patrick, the 
Bruins’ general manager, said, “I 
would take McCartan over Worsley.” 

More important to McCartan than 
the clippings, though, was the way 
his teammates treated him. They put 
out 100 percent for him, and when he 
left for his Fort Carson, Colo., Army 
base, they gave him a warm sendoff. 
“We weren't sure of him at first,” 
defenseman Lou Fontinato said, “but 
Jack turned out to be a real regular 
guy. We all liked him,” 

One reason why they liked Jack 
was because he always remained “one 
of the boys” and never patted him- 
self on the back for his immediate 
suecess. “It's easier playing in this 
league than it is in the amateurs,” 
Jack said. “You get so much better 
protection up here. The guys are help- 
ing you all the time, I know one thing 
—I wouldn't have had the record I 
did if it wasn’t for the solid defense 
they threw up in front of me.” 

Throughout his trial, many observ- 
ers worked overtime trying to find a 
flaw in McCartan’s armor. They found 
little, and Jack himself revealed his 
major soft spot. “I’ve always known 
that if I had a weakness, it was my 
stick,” he said. “I’ve tried to change 
my grip, but the one I use now is so 
much a part of me that I feel awk- 
ward holding it any other way.” 

“Another thing he’s got to learn,” 


feammate Gadsby said, “is to freeze 
the puck on the side of the net. He’s 
got to grab it fast and not let it 
bounce around. That's how they got a 
goal or two from him. But he’ll learn. 
He’s a good boy.” 

Weaknesses or not, McCartan lured 
approximately 20,000 extra fans to 
the Garden to see him, enough to bail 
out Patrick and give the Rangers one 
of their best money-making seasons 
in history. Jack, in turn, was amply 
rewarded for his efforts. By refusing 
a pro contract, he retained his ama- 
teur status and collected expense 
money estimated at $1,000 a game be- 
sides another $1,000 in television and 
magazine fees. 

The big question at the beginning 
of the 1960-61 season, though, was 
will McCartan stick? And if he does, 
how far will he go? If anything, he 
had precedent in his fayor. Three of 
the best American-born players ever 
to reach the NHL were goaltenders, 
and all three—Frankie Brimsek, Mike 
Karakas and Sam LoPresti—like 
McCartan, came from Minnesota. 

McCartan has the potential to be 
one of the best goalies ever. He 
moves quickly, has an excellent glove 
hand and the stamina needed to sur- 
vive the 70-game grind. His greatest 
asset is his left hand with which he 
fields pucks as easily as a third-base- 
man fields a ground ball. He says he 
got into this habit, a rare one for 
goalkeepers, because he started play- 
ing baseball when he was seven years 
old, five years before he played his 
first hockey game. 

“Baseball was my first love,” Jack 
admits. “My dad was an old semi- 
pro third-baseman from St. Paul, and 
I followed him around when I was 


seven. I really didn’t start playing 
hockey until I was 12. I always liked 
to skate, though. Out in Minnesota, 
in fact, you learn to skate almost 
before you learn to walk. 

“But I never thought of hockey 
until one day some kids were having 
a peewee game and they needed a 
goalie. Somebody suggested me, and 
that’s how I got started in this busi- 
ness. But baseball was my game. I 
still play third base, you know, like 
dad. I even played the last three 
summers when I was in the Army.” 

In addition to three years of hockey, 
MeCartan played three years of base- 
ball and earned All-America honors 
at the University of Minnesota. He 
hit .438 in 1956 and led the Gophers 
to the national collegiate champion- 
ship tournament, “I played under Dick 
Seibert, the former Philadelphia Ath- 
letics’ first-baseman,” Jack says. “He 
Was a great coach and he always tried 
to get me to hit to right field. I liked 
to pull the ball, though, and I guess 
I didn’t listen the way I should have.” 

Tf he really pushed himself, McCar- 
tan probably could have become a pro 
baseball player. Chicago White Sox 
owner Bill Veeck saw him play in the 
national championships and told Jack 
to contact him any time he was in- 
terested in a pro career. The Wash- 
ington Senators invited Jack to a 
two-day workout in 1958, a month 
before he went into the Army. “T took 
a few swings in pre-game batting 
practice at Griffith Stadium,” he re- 
calls, “and then worked out at third 
base for about 15 minutes. I guess 
they knew I was going into the Army 
and nothing further was said.” 

Jack believes that he developed 
some of his hockey skills by playing 
baseball. “At third base, you either 
grab them the first time or the bat- 
ter’s on base,” he says. “In hockey, 


you either grab those line-drive shots 
or the puck is in the net. You need 
sharp reflexes in both sports.” 

Ironically, MeCartan never was 
considered an outstanding goalie until 
he joined the Olympic team for the 
second time. “I made my high-school 
team,” he said with a smile, “but our 
record was not much to be proud of. 
We won about six games in four 
years. I became the regular goalie in 
college in my junior year, but we 
never qualified for the NCAA tourna- 
ment, A couple months after I joined 
the Army, I was put on temporary 
duty and told to report to Minnesota 
to try out for the team that was going 
to Prague for the world champion- 
ships. 

McCartan made the squad, played 
against Canada and Russia and lost 
both games. When the call went out 
for Olympic tryouts in October, 1959, 
he put in his bid. He was scouted by 
coach Jack Riley and rejected. 

“I felt pretty discouraged,”’ McCar- 
tan said. “They gave me a 15-day 
leave to spend the holidays with my 
wife, Barbara. Then I got a phone 
call at home asking whether I wanted 
another trial. I went to West Point 
and from there on an exhibition tour 
headed for California. We had another 
goalie, Larry Palmer, so I still wasn’t 
sure I’d play in the Olympics. We had 
a game against the University of 
North Dakota one night, and I wasn’t 
so hot. Right at the start, I tried to 
clear the puck and it hit someone’s 
pads and went in for a goal. They 
tied us, 8-8. Then, about a week be- 
fore we went to Squaw Valley, we 
played the Czechs in Los Angeles. I 
had a good night this time, and Riley 
told me I would be in the nets for the 
Olympics. You know what happened 
after that.” 

Before Jack played his first game 
this season, the McCartan question 
evoked two decidedly different schools 
of thought. The optimists said that 
someday he would reach the immor- 
tality of a Frankie Brimsek and be- 
come another “Mr. Zero.” Even if he 
turns out to be only half as good as 
Brimsek, they grudgingly added, the 
Rangers will have gotten their 
money’s worth. 

The skeptics insisted that McCartan 
will turn out to be another Hartung, 
the flop of the century. They argued 
that goalies are like pitchers—many 
play well in their rookie years, or un- 
til the veterans find a weakness and 
then blast them out of the league. 
Teammate Gadsby said, “I’ve seen a 
lot of guys come into the NHL and 
stand it on its ear for ten games be- 
fore they flop. I hope that doesn’t 
happen to McCartan, but you gotta 
wait until he’s been around the league 
a while to get a good line on him.” 

Admittedly McCartan was not ex- 
posed to tremendous pressure in his 
four-game debut. He received airtight 
protection, played only in home games 
before sympathetic fans and never 
had to face the cannons of the world 
champion Montreal Canadiens. No- 
body could quibble with his 1.75 av- 
erage, but many people felt that he 
did not play enough to evaluate his 
ability. New York wing Andy Bath- 
gate said, “The other clubs were just 
shooting at him, trying to find his 
weak spot. We'll know better about 
Jack when they start shooting at a 
weak spot.” 

The Ranger braintrust was aware 
that McCartan may have a “glass 
stick,” that he may be knocked out of 
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the goal if he’s given too much ex- 
posure too soon. They also realized 
that he could be a bonanza to them 
and that his miraculous four-game 
stand was not a fluke at all, With this 
in mind, the Ranger management 
started this season on a unique play- 
and-learn plan which would use Mc- 
Cartan without exploiting him. 

“Our idea is like the one they have 
in baseball with catchers,’ Ranger 
coach Alf Pike said before the open- 
ing game. ‘In baseball you have a 
first- and second-string catcher, The 
first-stringer catches most of the 
games, but when the schedule gets 
heavy and there’s, say, a doubleheader 
on Sunday, the first-stringer will 
catch one game and the second-string- 
er the other. We'll do the same with 
our goalies, Worsley will be the first- 
stringer because he’s the vet. During 
a busy week, we'll put McCartan in 
and give Gump a rest. We'll also 
play McCartan a lot in practice against 
our own boys so that he can plug up 
a few weak spots.” 

McCartan was ordered to strengthen 
three “weak spots.” He had a baseball 
habit of reaching over to the right to 
catch pucks with his left hand. Pike 
wanted him to ward off the shots with 
the back of his stick, or right hand. 
The coach also wanted him to use his 
stick more often to check the puck 
away from opponents and to shoot it 
in the corners. And, finally, he was 
instructed to stand up while moving 
from one side of the net to the other 
instead of sliding across. 

There were, as might be expected, 
some rumors about the two-goalie 
plan weakening team morale. Wors- 
ley, the story-tellers said, was not 
keen about having another goalkeeper 


in the wings ready to take his job. 
And Rollins, who was invited to play 
for the Rangers this season, reportedly 
turned down the offer because “I 
won't play second-fiddle to a gold 
medal.” 

But neither Rollins nor Worsley 
have bothered McCartan, A quiet, 
heavy-cheeked young man of Irish- 
Hungarian ancestry, Jack is cordial 
but never overfriendly. About the only 
time he appeared excited last season 
occurred when he was shown a clip- 
ping quoting him as saying, “Who the 
hell is Gordie Howe?” after he had 
stopped the Red Wing star in the 
opening 3-1 game. McCartan angrily 
denied the quote (“I not only know 
who Howe is,” he said, “but I deeply 
respect him.”) and then sent a letter 
to the Detroit player apologizing for 
su offense the story may have caused 

im. 

Jack realizes that he has a lot to 
live up to. He also knows that his clip- 
pings mean nothing to the Howes, 
Hulls and Beliveaus. 

“IT don’t look back any more,” he 
says. “The only thing that interests 
me is what happens now. I know it’s 
not going to be easy to make good up 
here but I think I'll be able to do it. 
Every time I get out on the ice, I feel 
a little better, I’m not any more nerv- 
ous than the next guy. When I get 
In front of the nets, I don’t think 
about Squaw Valley, or last March or 
any spot I might be on. The only thing 
on my mind Is stopping those pucks.” 

With that attitude, Jack McCartan 
just could do what he did in the Olym- 
pics and in the four NHL games last 
season—fool the experts and become 
the brightest new star in hockey. 
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WHAT BASEBALL MEANS TO ME 


(Continued from page 29) 
City catcher, was having trouble get- 
ting pitcher Virgil Trucks to agree to 
a signal. Billy Klaus, then a Red Sox 
infielder, was the batter. “Don't you 
know what Trucks wants to throw?” 
Billy said. 

“No, I don’t know what he wants to 
throw,” Thompson said. 

“Give him the knock-down sign. 
That’s what he wants to do, knock me 
down.” said Billy Klaus. 

Thompson gave the sign. Trucks 
nodded, Trucks threw. Klaus went 
down. Klaus got up, The game went 


on, 

In 1943, my first full year in pro- 
fessional baseball, I was with the Co- 
lumbus Red Birds of the American 
Association, I was 17 years old, We 
were playing the Toledo Mud Hens 
(then a farm club of the St. Louis 
Browns), and my first time up I had 
hit a two-run triple off Bill Seinsoth, 
a lefthander, who later went to the 
big leagues with the Browns. 

The next time at bat I had to go 
down. Then I hit one hard but foul, 
and I went down again. Finally, I hit 
a fly ball to the centerfielder. When I 
came back to the bench, I sat down 
between our manager, Nick Cullop, 
and our first-string catcher, the vet- 
eran Tommy Heath. “Man, he’s, wild 
now, isn’t he?” I said. “He didn’t seem 
that wild my first time up.” 

Nick and Tommy broke out laugh- 
ing. Then they let me in on the big 
secret. Mr. Seinsoth’s control was as 
sharp as ever. 

The big bombers hit the ball out of 
the park, and the BB shooters get 
knocked down. A Duke Snider and a 
Gil Hodges hit home runs, and a 
Junior Gilliam gets knocked down. A 
Mickey Mantle and a Yogi Berra hit 
home runs, and a Bobby Richardson 
gets knocked down. I followed Gus 
Bell and Ralph Kiner when I was at 
Pittsburgh and I spent a lot of time 
in a horizontal position. And I, like a 
lot of players in those shoes, won- 
dered why they throw at a confirmed 
.250 hitter. The pitcher is steaming, 
though, and he isn’t going to take any 
more chances. You happen to be the 
man in the batter’s box and you go 
down. “When the three previous 
hitters have hit the ball out of the 
park,” Clyde McCullough once said, 
*99 up there and go down before you 
see the whites of his eyes.” 

Buddy Blattner, another ballplayer 
turned broadcaster, was on the 1947 
New York Giants, which set the record 
for the most home runs hit by a team, 
221 (tied in 1956 by Cincinnati). In 
the Giant lineup, Bud followed such 
heavy artillery as Willard Marshall, 
Sid Gordon, Johnny Mize and Walker 
Cooper. During one bombing session, 
Gordon, Mize and Cooper hit home 
runs on five pitches. Here comes our 
hero, knowing what to expect. First 
pitch, here it comes—and down he 
goes. Up he comes, and down he goes. 
After he made a routine out, Blattner 
took his seat on thé bench. Big Walker 
Cooper looked at. him and said; “Til 
say one thing, Blattner—they really 
respect you.” 

You improvise on the unwritten 
rules and you interpret, but you stand 
up and get counted. Run and you are 
through. 1949 was a great year for 
battles between the Pittsburgh Pirates 
and the St. Louis Cardinals, I was 
with the Cardinals. 


The double play combination for 
Pittsburgh that year was Danny Mur- 
taugh at second and Stan Rojek at 
shortstop. During a game in St. Louis, 
I walked my first time up and, in try- 
ing to break up a double play, I hit 
Rojek pretty hard. He said something 
and I said something, but no fireworks. 
The second time up, same thing. This 
time Rojek's diction had improved and 
so had mine. I don’t think I could live 
up to his descriptive adjectives, and I 
don’t think he could stand the heat 
where I told him to go. But still no 
fireworks. 

The third time up I get a base on 
balls, and here I am on first again. 
(When I joined Murtaugh a few sea- 
sons later at Pittsburgh, I learned that 
although they had a chance to tie a 
double-play record, they had worked 
it out that the pivot man was going to 
get me first and then try for the 
double play.) Well, here comes a 
ground ball on one hop to Murtaugh 
at second base. The cooperative Mur- 
taugh waited until I got about ten 
steps from the bag and then flipped 
the ball to Rojek, and he was waiting 
for me, Rojek jumped straight up for 
the pivot, and came right down on my 
leg. I gave him a kick with my free 
leg and there was more descriptive 
language. He had acomplished it, 
though, and I was roughed up pretty 
good. But there was more to come. 

Ken Johnson was our pitcher—a 
lefthander all the way. If the strike 
zone had been high and outside, he 
would have been great. He was used 
by manager Eddie Dyer to mop up 
games, Rojek, the first hitter, always 
crowded the plate. The first pitch 
Johnson threw beaned him. As Stan 
went down, the Piltsburgh club came 
after me. I'll say this for the late Bill 
Meyer, the Pirate manager, he was the 
first to challenge me, even though 
there was about 40 years’ difference in 
our ages. There was some shoving and 
brushing and a lot of words but no 
fights. Rojek said later that he lost the 
ball, but that meant nothing. I was 
marked, 

The next trip into Pittsburgh, I 
knew I was marked. There are two 
ways to get to the visitors’ dugout in 
Forbes Field—around the first base 
stands or a short cut through the Pi- 
rate dugout. I wasn’t about to strain 
relations just to save a few steps. I 
took the long way. The stands were 
packed, and the minute I stepped on 
the field the boos began. I was walk- 
ing with Howard Pollett and talking 
as usual and I didn’t realize the boos 
were for me. I didn’t know until they 
announced the line-up that the boos 
were for me and that in Pittsburgh I 
was not the people’s choice. 

As soon as I took my position behind 
the plate, the Pirate dugout, led by 
Dixie Walker, made the fans sound 
like angels. Dixie had a piercing voice 
that reached farther than his vocabu- 
lary, which was advanced. The first 
time up I made a routine out, after 
being knocked down once by pitcher 
Rip Sewell. 

I didn’t realize it then, but it turned 
out that the first knock-down was a 
calling card by Rip telling me that he 
would be back. 

Jocko Conlan was the umpire be- 
hind the plate and the first time that 
Sewell came up to hit, I disagreed 
with a eall, IT wheeled around toward 
Jocko; “Where was the pitch?” I said. 


‘ 


Before Conlan could answer, Sewell 
said: “Why don’t you let him umpire, 
Bush?” (an expression used by players 
meaning Bush Leaguer, the lowest 
form of baseball life). ‘““The ball was 
low,” Sewell said. } 

“Who's asking you?” I said. “Why 
don't you just hit?” 

“You punk, you've been bush ever 
sata you came into the league,” Rip 
said. 

“Maybe I have,” I said, “but I’m not 
an old goat like you.” 

“Keep popping off,’ Rip said, “and 
T'll stick one in your ear,” 

“With the garbage you throw, you 
ecouldn’t hurt me if you hit me.” (I 
later realized that was the wrong thing 
to say.) 

The next time I came. up, the low 
bridge went down and it was a good 
one—bat one way, cap another, and 
me down. I got up and said nothing 
but I knew Rip meant business. I 
planted my feet in the batter’s box, 
but not for Jong, The next pitch really 
upended me. That was two knock- 
downs. I kept telling myself, run and 
you are through. 

had seen our third-baseman, 
Whitey Kurowski, retaliate on a 
pitcher with a bunt dawn the first- 
base line, the idea being that the first- 
baseman would field the ball and the 
pitcher would cover the bag and you 
could walk up his back. ‘That’s what I 
decided to do, I laid down a perfect 
bunt. 

Ed Stevens, the Pirate first-base- 
man, fielded the bunt, and Sewell 
started for the bag, After taking two 
steps toward first, Rip turned and 
came straight for me. He threw a 
football block, knocking me into the 
Pirate dugout. When I had stopped 
rolling, all I could see were Pirate 
uniforms and spikes. 

I later saw Rip Sewell in Deland, 
Fla., at a Pirate camp, and Murtaugh 
reintroduced us. “Joe, ‘you know Rip. 
Rip, you know Joe. Now, I don't know 
if you want to talk or fight.” We shook 
hands. It was the law between the 
foul lines. Survival. It is no disgrace 
to be beaten, but comps;omise and you 
are through. 

Jimmy Dykes says they are much 
politer in the American League about 
the knockdown. He says that in the 
American League, just. after a fast 
ball leaves his hand, the pitcher yells, 
“Look out!” 

In this Emily Post group of pitchers 
you haye to put Harry Brecheen, the 
Cat, at the top of the list. This little 
fellow was one of the great competi- 
tors, and he used everything he could 
muster to beat you. He was small in 
size, five-foot-six and 155 pounds, but 
the tougher the spot the more heart 
he showed. The Cat was always tak- 
ing the edge away from the hitters. 
He was a polite one, though, and you 
could hear him holler “Look out!” as 
you were picking yourself up off the 
ground. Even a loud ful off him was 
an invitation. On the, next pitch you 
got the R.S.V.P. 

The Cat was hooked up with Monte 
Kennedy of the Giants in a real duel 
once until Johnny Mize hit a 3-2 curve 
ball on the roof for the tie-breaking 
run. “He'll never hit another curve 
ball out off me,” the Cat stormed as 
he came into the dugout. The next 
time up, Johnny worked the count to 
two strikes and one ‘ball when he was 
plunked with a curve ball. He had to 
leave the game. : 

Mel Ott, the Giamt manager, Im— 
mediately called Kennedy. “Monte,” 


Mel said, “the next time that little 
Brecheen comes up there, I want you 
to hit him right on the knee. Right on 
the knee. If you don’t, it’s going to 
cost you fifty dollars.” 

Kennedy pleaded with Ott. “Don’t 
hold me to it, Skip. I'll try, but my 
control] ain't that good. If I hit him, 
it‘ll be the first time I ever hit any- 
thing I aimed for.” 

“You better hit him,” Ott said. 

Brecheen steps into the box. On the 
first pitch Kennedy fires a fast ball 
and hits the Cat right on the knee. 
Kennedy was so happy that he jumps 
up and down on the mound, yelling: 
“IT saved fifty bucks! I hit him.” The 
Cat knows the Giants are retaliating, 
and he won’t even rub to give the 
Giants the satisfaction of knowing 
that they hurt him. He took about ten 
steps and only then went down in a 
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The legs are the toughest part of 
the body to get out of the way when 
the baseball is coming at you, but the 
real danger pitch is the one behind the 
hitter. The natural tendency of the 
hitter is to back away, and if the ball 
is behind him, he simply backs into 
the pitch. 

Sal Maglie wasn't called “The Bar- 
ber” because of his ability with comb 
and scissors. Leo Durocher was sup- 
posed to have hung the nickname on 
Sal. Leo once said that Maglie looked 
like the barber in the fourth chair, 
but when you hit against Maglie, you 
had a different reason for calling him 
“The Barber.” The Barber reminds 
you of the story told about the hitter 
who said that a certain knockdown 
pitcher would knock down his own 
mother on Mother’s Day. “I would,” 
the pitcher said, “if she was crowding 
the plate.” 

Sal Maglie isn’t anti-social, but you 
seldom saw him fraternizing on the 
ball field. Why? “I don’t want to get 
to know the other guys too well,” he 
said. “I might like them, and then I 
might not want to throw at them. 
Then I’m in trouble.” 

Pressure is defined as the state of 
being pressed—harassment, oppres- 
Sion, a state of trouble or embarrass- 
ment. This is the condition that exists 
between the foul lines. The players 
define it like this: 

“It’s here that you rise to the oc- 
casion.” 

“Here is where you separate the men 
from the boys.” 

“Between the foul lines the boys 
are changed into men.” 

“Now we'll separate the sheep from 
the goats.” 

“Never mind the lip service, show 
me when you cross over the white 
lines.” 

Walter Shannon, an executive of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, illustrates it with 
a tryout camp experience. A strap- 
ping boy who said he was a pitcher, 
had fair ability on the sidelines—a 
fair fast ball, no curve, but pretty 
good control. The last two can be 
taught, but the first, the fast ball, has 
to be a gift along with the greatest 
gift, which is an intangible, competi- 
tive fire. In the game the kid showed 
nothing. Two or three more tries and 
still nothing. So the boy was told that 
he didn’t have major-league potential. 
He just didn’t have a good enough 
fast ball. “You better find something 
else to do.” 

“I know I ain’t throwing hard here,” 
the boy said, “but you ought to see me 
oe that ball behind my garage in the 
alley. 


The breathing was easier in the 
alley. All major-league scouts would 
be almost infallible if they could see 
inside the boy. 

Catch a hot hand and get a base hit 
in the right spot, and you’re tabbed a 
money player. Make the play in the 
jam, and you're known as a guy with 
average ability but one who doesn't 
scare. 

Compromise, and you lose it. You’re 
through. I don’t know of any ball- 
player who doesn’t feel it. They all 
have a way of hiding it. “Bravery is 
the capacity to perform properly even 
when you're scared half to death,” 
said General Omar Bradley. “If you’re 
scared, just holler and you'll find it 
ain’t so lonesome out there,” said Joe 
Sugden. They were both talking 
about it. 

In a big game, a World Series or a 
key pennant game, I was always hop- 
ing the first ball would be a pop foul. 
A foul tip off the mask would help. 
Then I would be in the game. Foot- 
ball players need the first contact. 
Human beings run on flesh and blood, 
not batteries. It’s natural to feel it. 
But you hide it. Show it, and you are 
through. 

Most ballplayers are loud. I always 
feel that’s a way they hide it. Others 
use silence to hide it. He’s mean on 
that mound. He won’t talk before a 
game. The loud ones hide it behind 
an air of confidence. The silent ones 
won't let you inside the shell. Then 
the battle is on. Tip your hand, and 
you are through. 

But the idea is to win the game, and 
it takes a team to win. It’s pitching, 
hitting and defense that wins. Any 
two can win. All three make you un- 
beatable. The underlying factor is the 
team. Team is defined as a group of 
persons associated in some joint ac- 
tion. The purpose in baseball is to win. 
To win you need nine individuals 
working together, each of whom has 
a feeling for the fine line between 
self-preservation and sacrifice to the 
team. 

A world exists between the foul 
lines in which the highest laws of 
civilization and the most fundamental 
laws of the jungle apply. Each player 
is alone, and yet all the players are 
working together. 

The catcher signals the pitch. The 
shortstop or second-baseman picks it 
up and relays it to the infield and out- 
field. Watch that shortstop or second- 
baseman. When either of them raises 
his glove to his face, he’s giving a sign 
to the infield. Mouth closed might 
mean a fast ball, open a curve ball. 
Then there will be a prearranged sign 
with the outfielders. One method is to 
show them the glove. When he sees it, 
the outfielder knows it’s a curve ball. 
When the infielder shields his glove, 
the outfielder knows it’s a fast ball. 
How can he give a clear signal with a 
natural move? He can hold his glove 
out in front and pound it. You’ve seen 
infielders do this. To you it’s nothing. 
The outfielder sees no glove, so it’s 
a fast ball. 

Let a smart base-runner get on sec- 
ond, and the counter-intelligence 
system goes into action. He watches 
the catcher give signs, making a note 
of how he starts, the second sign, the 
last sign and what digit was repeated 
most often, any one of which can be 
the key. When the runner comes to the 
bench, he reports his observations. 
When the next runner gets to second, 
he compares this information with 
what he sees. Catchers fight this by 
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using switches that change signs from 
pitch to pitch. Infielders keep smart 
base-runners on the move, even 
though there is no chance for a pick- 
off play. Peewee Reese was a good 
man to keep moving when he was on 
at second base. He could steal signs. 
You had to distract him. 

Sometimes the best of teammates 
play like they were trying to lose. 
Players come and go, but regulars like 
Alphonse and Gaston last forever. Two 
ballplayers are under a fly ball, and 
either can make the catch, and the 
ball falls safe. Leo Durocher once in- 
troduced teammates Willie Mays and 
Don Mueller very formally on the 
bench after they muffed an easy out. 
As Walker Cooper once said on a 
windy day, “The fly balls are too high 
to handle.” 

The Top Banana in the cast between 
the foul lines has to be the take- 
charge guy. He is the must guy. 
Trades are made for his type. We can't 
win without one. We lose because we 
don’t have one. What is a take-charge 
guy? I say that some players who are 
typed “take-charge” are a creation of 
the fellow that wrote the so-called 
“book” on baseball. Dig a little deeper, 
and he’s the same guy who says a good 
little man can’t beat a good big man. 
He probably never bet against the 
New York Yankees or Notre Dame 
either. 

Most spitfire-type players are tagged 
“take-charge” guys ... a lot of spit- 
fire ballplayers make up for lack of 
talent by determination and holler. 
What makes “take-charge” is the de- 
termination, not the holler. 
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All the hollering in the world can't 
stop a run from scoring. The pitcher 
isn’t looking for a pep talk when 
there’s a bunt situation with men on 
first and second: he wants to know 
whether to throw to third base or first 
base. He needs help. His back is to the 
play. The real take-charge guy will 
call this play. The holler guy will clam 
up because he’s afraid if he yells the 
wrong base the manager might give 
it to him. If the play is made, he'll 
holler the number of outs to every- 
body in the ball park. Holler guys are 
good for a ball club. You need them. 
They make you look wide awake. But 
a good little guy can beat a good big 
man, and not all holler guys are take- 
charge guys. 

Maybe the holler guy runs in on 
every pitch, but he says nothmg of 
value to the pitcher. Give me the quiet 
take-charge guy who makes the plays 
and comes in when the game is at 
stake. He might just say, “Bear down 
and make him hit the ball. ll] make 
the play for you.” Then the pitcher 
knows he isn’t alone. The mound be- 
comes a mountain. 

There are a lot of ways take-charge 
players show it, but it’s not easy to 
hear it. To take charge might mean to 
make maybe a “useless” shoestring 
catch. Jim Busby once crashed into a 
wall making the last out in the top of 
the ninth even though his club was 
losing, 15-1. How many players that 
night wondered, “Was I putting out 
as much as Busby today?” Taking 
charge might be making the tag play 
at the plate when you're behind by 
ten runs and you block the plate and 


the runner bowls you over. You might 
have sidestepped him. Or it might be 
taking the shortstop out of the double 
play when your team is out of the 
game. You could have gone through 
the motions of sliding and nobody 
would have complained. 

Name some names? Sure. Alvin 
Dark, I saw him and heard him get on 
a Giant pitcher while the team was 
coming down the stretch for the 1954 
pennant. It shook up the whole ball 
club. This pitcher had just given up a 
three-run homer to the opposing 
pitcher. He came to the bench and 
said he hadn’t wanted to throw the 
pitch the catcher had called for. Dark 
heard him and let him have it. He 
didn’t wait for manager Durocher or 
any of Leo’s coaches, ‘“We’re tryin 
to win a pennant,” Alvin said, “an 
if you don't want to throw a pitch, 
don’t throw it. If you don’t want to 
pitch, get out. But don’t alibi, just 
bear down.” The pitcher came back 
with shutout innings and a victory. 
Alvin Dark isn’t the spitfire type, and 
that wasn’t a display of temper, but 
it was the kind of competitive fire 
that counts. 

“Hello,” was a major speech for Joe 
DiMaggio, but the Yankees followed 
the Yankee Clipper. Charlie Gehr- 
inger, the great Detroit Tiger second- 
baseman, was known as the Mechani- 
cal Man. You don’t holler your way 
into the Hall of Fame. 

I saw Terry Moore grab a pitcher 
by the throat and shake him when he 
was throwing excuses and alibis in- 
stead of good stuff. All Terry told him 
was, “Do what you said you were 
going to do, and the rest of us will 
make our plays.” In a tough spot Terry 
might say to a hitter, “Bear down, 
kid, and get a piece of the ball,” 
Something would rub off on the kid. 
Harry Brecheen would never win the 
Emily Post Award for etiquette on the 
mound, but he won four games in the 
World Series. The infield of Whitey 
Kurowski at third, Marty Marion at 
shortstop, Red Schoendienst at second 
base, and Stan Musial at first base 
would never win a hog-calling con- 
test but it won a baseball world cham- 
pionship, 

Between the foul lines your time is 
measured. You guard it, you hoard it, 
and you protect it, but you lose it, 
Time robs you of the downhill spring 
in your legs. Your wrists become 
handcuffed. The lights are no longer 
bright enough, and day games after 
night games make your bones ache. 
You're not old in age, but you are in 
baseball time. Victories and base-hits 
are the candles on your baseball 
birthday cake. 

Baseball is a game played with a 
bat and ball and governed by rules. 
Baseball is a drama that runs forever 
with an ever-changing cast. It has to 
be. From the legend of a Babe Ruth, 
there came a kid out of Commerce, 
Oklahoma—Mickey Mantle. From the 
legend of a Walter Johnson came a 
pitcher with a fastball named Robin 
Roberts. 

Now for you it’s over, You move on. 
You lived your boyhood dream. Mem- 
ories stamp the dream as false. The 
grand-slammer is now a squeeze bunt 
in a winning game. The no-hitter is 
now a successful pick-off play that 
won for you. You crossed the foul 
line, and you are different. You 
breathed the thick air, and you lived 
and battled with the chosen 400 be- 
tween the foul lines. 

—_s— 


ALL-AMERICA BASKETBALL PRIEVEW 


(Continued from page 17) 

Joe Lapchick, who has coached in 
the pros and at St. John’s for more 
than 25 years, also has high praise for 
his star. “Tony’s the best outside 
jump-shooter I’ve ever seen,” Lap- 
chick says frankly. “He should score 
even more this season because our 
other boys have picked up a year’s 
experience and our opponents won’t 
be able to concentrate so much on 
Tony any more.” 

Sport’s second team consists of a 
short, high-scoring senior and four 
tall, talented juniors. The senior is 
six-foot, one-inch Roger Kaiser of 
Georgia Tech, and the juniors are 
Paul Hogue (6-9) of Cincinnati, Chet 
Walker (6-7) of Bradley, Dave De- 
Busschere (6-6) of Detroit and Wayne 
Hightower (6-9) of Kansas. 

Kaiser, a transplanted Indianan, is 
the major reason why Georgia Tech 
expects to improve its 22-6 record of 
last year. His point totals, 638 for the 
season and 22.8 per game, become 
even more impressive with a study 
of the accuracy charts. Roger con- 
verted 86.3 percent of his foul shots, 
the third best average in the country, 
and hit on 47.1 percent of his field- 
goal tries. 

A good bali-handler and a valuable 
player on defense, Kaiser has a dan- 
gerous jump shot from inside or out- 
side. He probably will break the 
school scoring record by mid-season; 
his two-year total of 1,020 points is 
only 343 points behind Tech’s four- 
year record of 1,363. 

It will take a long time, of course, 
for Cincinnati followers to forget the 
phenomenal Oscar Robertson, but 
Paul Hogue has the skill to give it a 
good try. A solid, 240-pound center, 
Hogue was the only sophomore able 
to break into the Bearcats’ starting 
lineup last season as they rolled to 28 
victories in 30 games. Now that Rob- 
ertson and guard Ralph Davis are 
gone, “Tall Paul” hopes to take up 
much of the tremendous scoring and 
rebounding slack. Hogue made great 
gains last year—on both offense and 
defense—and ended the season in 
grand style. He averaged 12.2 points 
and 11.3 rebounds a game and finished 
second behind Lucas with a 57.6 
shooting percentage. 


Chet Walker of Bradley enjoyed an 
even better 1959-60 season than had 
been lavishly predicted for him. Only 
a sophomore, he carried the Braves to 
a 27-2 record and the NIT champion- 
ship with team-leading totals of 21.7 
points and 13.4 rebounds a game. A 
fast man on the fast break, Walker 
can hook well and score from in close, 
too, as his 56 percent shooting average 
shows. The 200-pounder from Benton 
Harbor, Mich., set a school record 
with 44 points in his opening game 
against Abilene Christian last winter. 

Dave DeBusschere gained a singu- 
lar honor last season. As a sophomore 
on Detroit's 20-7 team, he was the 
only major-college player in the 
country to finish among the top ten 
in both seoring and rebounding. He 
averaged 25.6 points (ninth best) and 
20 rebounds (second best percentage) 
per game. A star pitcher, DeBusschere 
is a highly rated pro prospect in base- 
ball and basketball. “Although Dave 
has two full seasons to go,” Detroit 
Pistons’ coach Dick McGuire said, “he 
could make the pros right now. He's 
strong, he has a good outside shot and 


he's a terrific competitor,” 

Some of the basketball people who 
like to measure today’s players with 
yesterday’s yardsticks are concentrat- 
ing on Wayne Hightower of Kansas. 
They readily admit that Hightower 
suffers by comparison now, but some 
day, they insist, he will rank with 
Wilt Chamberlain, a fellow whom 
Wayne followed at Overbrook High 
in Philadelphia and then at Kansas. 

Hightower became the fourth rookie 
in history to win the Big Right scor- 
ing championship with 611 points (21.8 
per game) last season. A clever play- 
maker who is working to improve his 
rebounding strength, Hightower can 
score with short jump shots, hooks 
from the post and drives along the 
base line. Some coaches say that 
Wayne can do more things than Wilt 
could do at the same age. 

The third group of All-America 
candidates is surprisingly like our 
second unit. It is made up of one 
short senior who can score from 
nearly everywhere on the floor, and 
four tall juniors who have one out- 
standing season behind them and two 
more years to get better. 

Niagara’s Al Butler, a 6-2 guard, 
is the veteran who anchors a poten- 
tially brilliant team of Bill McGill 
(6-9) of Utah, Len Chappell (6-8) of 
Wake Forest, Jack Foley (6-5) of 
Holy Cross and Garry Roggenburk 
(6-6) of Dayton. 

Butler scored 20.4 points per game 
as a sophomore, then raised the figure 
to 28.6 last season despite Niagara's 
mediocre 13-12 record. Relying on a 
long jump shot, Al scored 30 points or 
more in 11 games, including a high of 
49 against Western Ontario. He scored 
44.7 of his shots from the field and 
84.5 from the foul line. 

One strong reason for Utah’s 26-3 
record last year was sophomore star 
Bill (The Hill) McGill, who averaged 
15.5 points and ten rebounds a game. 
Considered the finest young prospect 
in Skyline Conference history, McGill 
also worked hard on sharpening his 
defensive play and adding to his skills 
as a passer and versatile shooter. 

The best measure of Garry Roggen- 
burk’s ability came near the end of 
last season when he was named to the 
AIlL-NIT team and 15 all-opponent 
teams. While Dayton won 21 games 
and lost seven, Roggenburk led the 
pattern offense with 16.1 points a 
game, and his 385 rebounds were more 
than twice as many as any other 
Dayton player collected. 

Len Chappell, last year’s most im- 
proved player in the Atlantic Coast 
Conterence, gave dramatic proof of 
how a promising sophomore can blos- 
som overnight. After averaging 12.4 
points a game through the first half 
of the season, Len caught fire and 
averaged 22.4 over the last half. That 
scoring surge and his 350 rebounds 
guided Wake Forest to a 21-7 record, 

With two years to go, Jack (The 
Shot) Foley already has broken Holy 
Cross scoring records set by Bob 
Cousy, Tom Heinsohn and Togo Pa- 
lazzi. These three former Ail-Amer- 
icas agree that Foley is one of the 
finest shooters they have ever seen 
and that he will break many more 
records before he graduates. Foley’s 
best weapon in scoring 591 points last 
year was an accurate jump shot. 

This. year, as always, a few sopho- 
mores are being mentioned as All- 
America longshets before they have 
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played a single varsity game. Based 
on their outstanding high-school and 
college-freshman records, some of the 
boys who could gain national promi- 
nence in their first season are Art 
Heyman of Duke, Rod Thorn of West 
Virginia, Bill Raftery of LaSalle, 
Eddie Miles of Seattle, Jon Speaks and 
Ken Rohloff of North Carolina State, 
Bob Melvin of Fordham and Larry 
Jones of Toledo. 

An early look at the teams and 
players around the country shows 
that the Midwest should be the 
strongest area and that Ohio State 
should be No, 1 by next March, Four 
Ohio State starters—Lucas, Larry 
Siegfried, Mel Nowell and John Hav- 
licek—are returning from the squad 
that won the NCAA title easily and 
led the country in team offense (90,4 
points per game). 

The biggest threat to Ohio State’s 
national prominence probably will 
come from within its own Big Ten 
Conference. Runnerup Indiana—in- 
eligible for the conference or NCAA 
championship because of a recruiting 
slapdown—has Bellamy, Charlie Hall, 
Gary Long and sophomore Tom Bol- 
yard and will be tough. Purdue, with 
Dischinger and six other top scorers 
back, could spoil the Buckeyes’ bid, 
too. Michigan, with John Tidwell, 
figures to be the spoiler. Dayton, De- 
troit and DePaul, led by Howie Carl, 
should fight it out among the Midwest 
independents. 

This is the season that Bradley has 
been waiting for. After four straight 
years of finishing second (once to St. 
Louis and three times to Cincinnati) 
in the powerful Missouri Valley Con- 
ference, and winning the NIT cham- 
pionship twice, the Braves want a 
berth in the bigger NCAA tourna- 
ment. Coach Chuck Osborn is count- 
ing on Chet Walker, Mack Herndon 
and 6-10 sophomore Walt Gerard, the 


tallest player in bradley history, to 
win it. 

Cincinnati, of course, suffered a 
paralyzing blow when it lost Robert- 
son, guard Ralph Davis and coach 
George Smith, but new coach Ed 
Jucker expects to challenge with Paul 
Hogue, Bob Weisenhahn and Larry 
Willey. Kansas, led by Wayne High- 
tower, Bill Bridges and Jerry Gard- 
ner, could repeat as Big Hight 
champion over Kansas State, with its 
seven jiettermen and seven-foot Roger 
Suttner. 

In the East, high-scoring junior 
Pete Campbell should lead Princeton 
to its second straight Ivy League 
championship in a close race, while 
Connecticut’s promising sophomores 
may be enough to win the school’s 
13th Yankee Conference title in 14 
years. Providence—led by Johnny 
Egan and Jim MHadnot—and Holy 
Cross should contend again for New 
England's independent basketball su- 
premacy, 

St. John’s, featuring Tony Jackson 
and juniors LeRoy Ellis, Ivan Kovac 
and Willie Hall, probably will be the 
top team in the New York area. The 
experienced squads of St. Bonaven- 
ture, Villanova and Niagara figure to 
battle for upstate leadership. Army’s 
Stu Sherard and NYU’s Ray Paprocky 
should win some strong personal 
prominence. 

Atlantic Coast Conference follow- 
ers are predicting a three-way race 
among Duke, North Carolina and 
Wake Forest. Duke, with ten regulars 
returning, also is counting heavily on 
newcomer Heyman, and Wake Forest 
expects big things from Len Chappell. 
North Carolina has experienced hands 
in Doug Moe and York Larese. North 
Carolina State, banking on new- 
comers, could surprise. 

Despite losing All-America Jerry 
West and coach Fred Schaus, West 


Virginia figures to repeat in the 
Southern Conference with hard-fight- 
ing guard Lee Patrone, six-foot-eight 
Dave Shuck and flashy sophomore 
Rod Thorn, Another wide-open bat- 
tle is forecast in the Southeastern Con- 
ference among defending champion 
Auburn, the sharpest-shooting team 
in the nation last year, Georgia Tech 
and Kentucky. Kentucky's Bill Lick- 
ert has the potential to push for top 
All-America rating. 

Texas surprised everyone by win- 
ning the Southwest Conference title 
in 1959-60 but will surprise no one if 
it does it again this season. Albert 
Almanza, at 6-8, and speedy Donnie 
Lassiter probably will help the Long- 
horns defeat Texas A&M and its high- 
scoring junior Carroll Broussard. Else- 
where in the area, keep your eye on 
Houston’s Gary Phillips. 

Utah lost only one regular and is 
fayored to win the Skyline Confer- 
ence championship again, thanks to 
McGill, Allen Holmes and Jim Rhead. 
Utah State, with returning stars Cor- 
nell Green and Max Perry should 
offer the stiffest challenge. 

Washington, mostly because of six- 
foot-eight junior Bill Hanson, is 
favored in the Big Five. Defending 
champion Californa lost Imhoff and 
coach Pete Newell, but still has vet- 
erans Bill McClintock, Earl Shultz 
and Bobby Wendell. 

A close race shapes up among the 
West Coast independents. Washing- 
ton State has Terry Ball, Seattle has 
sophomore star Eddie Miles and vet- 
eran Daye Mills, Oregon has 6-7 
Glenn Moore, and Gonzaga is count- 
ing heavily on sharp-shooting Frank 
Burgess. 

But what makes basketball, like 
any competitive sport, interesting is 
that you never can tell. The games 
are settled on the court, not on paper- 
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BILL RUSSELL IS BETTER THAN EVER 


(Continued from page 27) 
shooters and Bill Russell,” he said 
with a grin, “But I don’t mind. The 
fact that I pass off so often doesn’t 
mean I don’t have confidence in my 
own shots. It’s just that if a man is 
closer to the basket than me, he has 
a better chance. But I don’t look to 
feed a man just because I think he’s 
a better shooter than me.” 

When you realize that Russell is 
putting himself in the same class as 
Bob Cousy, Bill Sharman, Tom Hein~ 
sohn and Frank Ramsey, you can see 
that he is serious about his shooting. 

“T guess I’m just a frustrated high- 
point man,” he said. “I still have day- 
dreams about scoring a lot of points. 
I used to dream about hitting 25 or 
30 points in college, but now it’s 40 
or 50. I even have one persistent dream 
game. I keep dreaming that I break 
the league scoring record, rebound 
record and assist record, all at the 
same time. 

“Anyone who tells you he doesn’t 
like to score,” Bill continued, “just 
isn’t telling the truth, With the ex- 
ception of a dunk shot, I’m always 
surprised when one of my shots goes 
in. It gives me a big kick.” 

More and more in recent seasons, 
Russell’s shots have been going in. 
He raised his scoring average from 
16.7 points per game in 1958-59 to 
18.2 last season, a figure that would 


look good on most teams but is nearly 
lost on the high-scoring Celtics’ roster. 
Even including the many dunk shots, 
his average of 467 on all field-goal 
attempts is remarkable. Another sig- 
nificant offensive statistic last year 
was his 277 assists, a gain of 55 over 
the previous season. Only Bob Cousy 
topped him on the Celtics, and Cousy’s 
715 assists puts him in a class by 
himself. 

To show that he wasn’t neglecting 
his defense, Bill grabbed off 1,778 
rebounds, shattering his old NBA 
record even though he trailed Cham- 
berlain. The next best rebounder on 
the team was Heinsohn with 794. 

“T encourage him to shoot,” Auer- 
bach says. ‘In this game, every man 
must be a seoring threat. Russell's 
shooting has improved tremendously 
since he’s been with us, especially his 
outside and hook shots.” 

Russell, who is noncommittal about 
his defensive skills, likes to talk about 
his shooting much as a pitcher likes 
to talk about his hitting. 

“J work more on offense now than 
I used to,” Bill says. “My free throws 
have improved and so has my variety 
of shots. As situations present them- 
selves on offense, I try to make the 
right move to take advantage of them. 
For example, say I’m the middle man 
in a fast break. The customary move 
is to stop at the foul line and look for 


the open man. But now I might go 
right through, hesitate and go, stop 
and jump or stop and pass. And I’m 
still learning offensive moves. This 
season I hope to use my set shot and 
jump shot more. I can hit pretty good 
up to 25 feet.” 

But as proud as he is of his of- 
fensive ability, Russell hasn't for- 
gotten his primary duty with the 
Celtics: getting the ball off the back- 
boards and feeding to the fast-break- 
ing Cousy, Sharman and Company. 
No man in basketball does his job 
better. 

Before Russell came along, the hot- 
handed Celtics ran up some fantastic 
point totals only to be outscored be- 
cause of their rebounding weakness. 
In the four seasons that they have 
had Russell, the Celtics have won 
three NBA championships. In the one 
year they failed, 1958, Russell missed 
two of the final playoff games against 
the Hawks. 

Bill Russell’s arrival in Boston did 
not go unnoticed. After he returned 
from starring in the Olympic Games 
in Australia, he and his bride flew 
to Boston to talk with Celtic owner 
Brown, Two days later, Russell, who 
had never even seen a pro basketball 
game, signed for the most money ever 
paid an NBA rookie up to that time— 
$17,000 and a bonus for the rest of the 
season. 

One Boston newspaper headlined: 
“Bill Russell’s Buildup Rivals That Of 
Ted Williams.” Another story said: 


“Fabulous is the word for Bill Rus- 
sell,” Everyone expected big things 
from the newcomer, and he didn’t 
disappoint them. 

But Big Bill is the first to admit 
there still is room for improvement. 
“According to my timetable,” he said, 
“I'm still two or three years away 
from my peak. I’m 26 now, and I 
figure that I may not reach my peak 
until I’m about 32.” 

A 32-year-old observer glanced 
down at his own paunch and passed 
his hand over an ever-growing bald 
spot, “You kidding me?” he said. 

“It’s true,” Russell insisted. “You 
know, I developed late physically. I 
didn’t start growing until I was 16, 
I didn’t weigh over 200 until I was 21 
and I didn’t start shaving until I was 
23. I can feel myself getting stronger 
every year.” 

Whatever improvement Bill shows 
in the next few years, however, will 
not cloud the one thing that he values 
above all else: victory. “I still love 
to win,” he said. “It’s the one thing 
that’s stayed with me right from the 
beginning.” 

This strong desire to win began to 
show itself during Bill’s senior year 
at McClymonds High School, when 
he finally made the first team and 
burned off his early athletic frustra- 
tions on a basketball court. It con- 
tinued into college, where he almost 
forgot what defeat felt like, and on 
into the Olympic Games and another 
succession of triumphs. 

Today, being associated with the 
mighty champion Celtics is reward 
enough for Big Bill. “I have no goals 
this season except to help the Celtics 
win as many games as possible and 
another championship,” he says flatly, 
“Tm not going to blossom out as a 
big scorer. I could, but I look at it 
this way: If I scored 40 points a game, 
the other parts of my game would be 
suffering. I’d rather be what I am 
for a first-place team than a hot 
scorer for a third-place team.” 

Russell didn’t mention Chamberlain 
by name, but the inference was there. 
Auerbach was not so subtle. He said, 
“Russell will play Chamberlain the 
same way that he did last year. Why 
should he change? We beat them last 
year. Let them change.” 

The coming of a hot new crop of 
rookies into the NBA—players like 
Oscar Robertson, Jerry West and 
Darrall Imhoff—doesn’t faze Russell, 

“T figure they'll all make the league 
better,” Bill says, ‘and the better the 
league, the better the competition. 
The better the competition, the bigger 
the crowds. And the bigger the 
crowds, the bigger the sport. I’d like 
to see basketball recognized the way 
professional baseball and football are 
recognized, We still have quite a way 
to go.” 

For Bill Russell, obviously, the 
hunger for victory doesn’t end with 
the Boston Celtics. It extends even 
to the NBA's battle for national pres- 
tige with the other organized major- 
league sports. 

“The guy has a great deal of pride,” 
coach Auerbach says. “In fact, the 
secret of his greatness probably is his 
pride. When he first came up, he was 
a moody sort of guy. I guess you 
might say he was an introvert. But 
he was never insecure. He always 
knew he could make it. His person- 
ality has changed a lot since then, 
but that pride is still there. When he 
makes a mistake or gets fooled, he 
gets mad at himself and makes up his 


mind it won’t happen again. And it 
usually doesn't.” 

To make sure that Bill doesn’t make 
the same mistake twice, Auerbach oc- 
casionally has used some of the mas- 
ter psychology that he is famous for. 

Early in the 1957-58 season, Russell 
missed the team plane in Boston, and 
although he beat the club to its des- 
tination, he knew that he was in 
trouble because a missed plane meant 
an automatic fine. When Bill met the 
Celtics at the airport, he expected an 
immediate fine and a bawling out by 
Auerbach. He got neither. 

Instead, for the next few weeks, 
Red kidded his big center and told 
him to save his money. Red’s strategy, 
of course, was to let Russell worry 
about the fine but not to brood about 
it. The psychology worked. 

After a Friday night game in Bos- 
ton Garden a short time later, Auer- 
bach announced in the dressing room 
that the players would meet at the 
airport at 10:30 the next morning for 
their flight. 

“T guess I better be there at 9:30,” 
Russell said in his high voice. 

“T guess you better,’ Auerbach said. 

Russell laughed. “Or maybe I'll 
drive out there right now and sleep 
in the waiting room.” 

Bill has missed a plane or two, but 
he seldom misses any playing time. 
Last season he played 3,146 minutes, 
more than any other man on the team, 
and he is being counted on for similar 
heavy duty this season. He is ready 
for it and is looking forward to the 
new series of meetings with Wilt 
Chamberlain. In ticking off a listing 
of the three toughest opponents in 
the league, Russell puts Wilt at the 
top “in a class by himself.’ After 
him come Johnny Kerr of Syracuse, 
who “shoots fast, has some good 
moves and is a good passer” and Clyde 
Lovellette of St. Louis, a “great 
shooter for a big man.” 

But Bill Russell, after four success- 
ful seasons with the Celtics, isn’t los- 
ing any sleep over any of them. He 
has come a long way from his birth- 
place in Monroe, La., via Oakland. 
Today he lives in a handsome ranch 
house in Reading, a suburb of Boston, 
with his pretty wife, Rose, and their 
young son, Bill Jr, better known as 
Buddha. A relaxed man off the court, 
Russell enjoys driving his long Lin- 
coln (with a special plate that reads 
“Celtics 6”), listening to his record 
player which seldom stops and oper- 
ating his 14 sets of electric trains. 

A business major in college, Bill has 
incorporated himself and has invested 
his earnings shrewdly. But thoughts 
of retirement are far away for him. 
“I think I’ve got a lot of good playing 
years left,” he says. “After that, I'll 
probably go into business.” 

The interview was over, and Russell 
got up, shook hands and went off to 
join his teammates at the annual din- 
ner that preceded the opening of 
practice. The last time he had been in 
that ballroom was at the Celtics’ vic- 
tory dinner six months earlier. He 
carried himself erectly, and all six 
feet and ten inches of him had the 
bearing of a champion. 

Russell is proud of his team and of 
his own ability, in that order. Last 
year Wilt Chamberlain lit the com- 
petitive spark that produced Big 
Bill’s best season. Their rivalry could 
shape up as a great personal duel, and 
if it does, don’t count Bill Russell out 
of it. He’s getting better every year. 
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HOW A PRO FOOTBALL ROOKIE MOVES IN 


(Continued from page 31) | 
kissed his mother, He squeezed into 
a seat near a window, watching his 
pprents wave to him. He waved back. 

he first leg of his journey to pyro- 
fessional football glory—or bruising 
failure—had begun. 

The plane was to take him to New 
York’s LaGuardia Field, From there, 
late in the afternoon, another plane 
would carry him to Burlington, Vt. 
Then he would be transported by car 
to St. Michael’s College at Winooski, 
Vt., where the multilingual fathers 
and brothers of the Society of St. 
Edmund follow the Jesuit doctrine, 
and where the New York Giants con- 
duct an outdoor seminar in advanced 
football. 

Winooski, free of distractions, was 
an ideal spot to sweat the fat off over- 
weight football players, but Bob Simms 
had no excess weight. He had heeded 
the inherent warning of coach Jim 
Lee Howell's summer correspondence. 
“You will have to run faster, harder, 
longer than you have ever run be- 
fore,” Jim had written. Bob Simms 
was slick and hard as anthracite. 

But many other rookies had been 
hard, too, and they had perished in 
the jungle of National Football League 
training camps. Bob knew all about 
them. He knew there were some who 
did not survive even one day, stealing 
out of camp late at night and hitching 
a ride home, rather than asking for 
fare and admitting openly that they 
couldn’t take it. For some, the dream 
ended that abruptly. 

As he watched the Hudson River 
sparkle beneath his airplane, Bob 
Simms realized that his chances of 
qualifying for the NFL's defending 
Eastern champs were slim. He knew, 
too, that by the first game only 38 of 
the 55 football players invited to camp 
would have survived the exhaustion 
and pain of first, two-a-day practice 
sessions and then, a five-game exhibi- 
tion tour, 

But one thing Bob Simms wouldn't 
do, he thought, was quit. “Even if they 
beat my brains in, I won’t quit,” he 
had promised his friends back in 
Charleston, 

The plane landed at LaGuardia at 
10 am. New York time. Simms tele- 
phoned a fellow in New York who had 
been his roommate at Rutgers. “Come 
on out to the airport and spend some 
time with me,” Bob said. The plane 
to Burlington would not leave until 
the afternoon, and Bob needed some- 
body to talk to; somebody who knew 
he had been a star end at Rutgers 
and would rave about his talent; 
somebody who would assure him that 
he’d make it with the Giants; some- 
body who would tell him that he 
wouldn't get his brains beat in. 

While waiting for his friend, Simms 
checked the reservations to Burling- 
ton. The man at the counter said that 
Joe Morrison, the New York halfback, 
already had checked in. Simms had 
read about Morrison and the other 
Giants, but he had never been closer 
than a television sereen to any of 
them. He went to the airport coffee 
shop. Sitting at a counter nearby was 
another man with big hands. As soon 
as they looked al each other, each 
knew the other was a football player, 
Studies have shown that rookies can- 
not be distinguished from other pro 
football players until you ask them 
to obliterate a 260-pound linebacker. 

“Cm Bob Simms,” the rookie said 


to Morrison. “I’m going up to camp. 
I’m a rookie this year.” 

Morrison took a quick look at the 
brown-haired fellow with the high 
cheekbones and the square jaw. 

“You a tackle?” Joe asked. 

“No, an end,” Simms said. His voice 
was blasé, but he wanted to throw his 
arms around Morrison for thinking he 
looked mean and big enough to play 
the toughest position in pro football. 

Bob Simms was very anxious to 
make a good impression. He did not 
kmow that, unlike some NFL teams, 
the Giant players don’t make life 
miserable for the rookies. In fact, Bob 
knew nothing of what it would be like 
at St. Michael’s. He wanted to blurt 
out: “What am I getting into, Joe?” 
But because he didnt want to appear 
“too much the rookie,’ he let Mor- 
rison ask the questions. Except for 
being cordial and inquiring about the 
meaningless things in Bob Simms’ life, 
Morrison said little. 

Simms excused himself, His friend 
had arrived and they talked over old 
times at Rutgers, where the Simms 
brothers, Bob and Steve, had been 
football stars. They recalled the time 
Les Unger, the school’s sports public- 
ity director, called Simms and said, 
“You're now owned,” 

“What do you mean?” Simms asked 

“You belong to the Giants; you're 
their tenth draft choice.” 

And that night, not so many months 
ago, Bob Simms’ friends jokingly 
said: “So you think you're good 
enough to play pro ball, Wait till Big 
Daddy gets a hold of you.” Somehow 
that didn’t seem so funny in the air- 
port. It was only a while before flight 
time and Sam Huff, the famous line- 
backer, Bob Schnelker, the fine right 
end, and ten other Giants had arrived 
at LaGuardia. 

Bob Simms said goodbye to his 
friend and stood in a corner, alone. 
Sometimes, when he thought nobody 
was looking, he stared at one of the 
players standing five or ten feet away, 
thinking: “Maybe he’s the guy I’ve 
gotta beat out. He looks mean. I won- 
der if he’s as mean as he looks.” 

The belief that he was not mean 
enough for pro football, that he did 
not have the killer instinct, obsessed 
Simms, All through high school and 
college he had been a smooth, easy- 
does-it player who won games with 
his slick pass-catching. He was an 
accomplished blocker and tackler, too, 
but he preferred to work with finesse, 
rather than with wild elbows and 
forearms. In several games at Rutgers, 
he “hurt a couple of boys” and felt 
“very bad about it” afterward. 

As the veterans playfully banged 
each other on the backs with resound- 
ing thumps or patted each other on 
the backside in the tradition of happy 
football players everywhere, Bob 
Simms could not have been blamed if 
he had juniped right in and gaid, 
“Took at me. I'm Ronnie Rookie. 
Throw me the ball.” 

In fact, he was thinking of doing 
something as silly, but he restrained 
himself. As he put it: “I sensed it 
would be better to remain aloof.” 

He was right. The elder bruisers 
among the Giants are mature and fair- 
minded. Unlike the fraternity philoso- 
phy that exists elsewhere, the rookies 
are not required to sweat off the field 
at a New York training camp, No- 
body makes them shine shoes, sing 
their college alma maters, or even 


participate in rookie shows where the 
costumes are helmets and supporters. 
As mature as the Giant veterans are, 
however, they are men who have lost 
teeth in combat. They don’t want a 
fresh rookie with press clippings to 
think he can move right in without 
losing a few teeth for them or at least 
making a catch that helps win a game. 
It is a matter of respect and eco- 
nomics. Dentures are not cheap these 
days. 

So Bob Simms let the veterans board 
the plane to Burlington ahead of him. 
He could have sat in a seat next to 
one of them, but instead chose one 
beside a young girl. She was studying 
a Latin book and Bob remembered his 
battles with the subject in high school, 
when he pored through Virgil while 
other football players were enrolled 
in such snap courses as sheetmetal. 
Bob's father had insisted that he be 
bright enough to win an academic 
scholarship, should his football skill 
fall below scholarship par. 

As the plane flew up the Eastern 
coast, Bob reached into his breast 
pocket for his wallet. He fumbled 
through it, removing two white scraps 
of paper. He read and reread the 
writing on them, shielding the words 
with a cupped hand. It wouldn't be 
good, he felt, if the other players saw 
him_digesting Latin. 

“Cogito, ergo sum” (“I think, there- 
fore I am”) one of the scraps tead. 
The other, an Aristotelian declaration, 
said: “You must surely become an 
athlete for nothing makes a man so 
famous for life as what he can do 
with his hands and feet.” 

Bob Simms fell asleep. By the time 
he awoke, the plane was taxiing to a 
gate, where television cameramen 
were waiting for Sam Huff. They 
were working on a film showing Huff's 
football fortunes and they wanted to 
get him from the very beginning of 
his season. 

While the cameras whirred, Bob 
Simms stood by quietly. Then, for an 
instant, they pointed the cameras his 
way. He had a walk-on part in the 
story of Sam Huff, professional line- 
backer. Bob felt important. After all, 
how many rookies get a chance to be 
seen on television without first mak- 
ing a tackle or catching a pass? For 
the first time in months, he was itch- 
ing to put on his uniform—and to hit 
somebody. 

The rookies piled in one car, the 
veterans in the other, Down the road 
to Winooski they went. 

“You'll be sorry,” said one rookie as 
the car reached St. Michael's, 

“Take me home,” said another. 

“Tt won't be long now,” said a third. 

Bob Simms, the only rookie sitting 
in the front seat, said nothing. 

The third and fourth floors of a 
St. Michael’s dormitory were reserved 
for the Giants. The veterans receive 
few enough privileges, and one of 
them is a third-Aoor room. At the end 
of a day’s practice, it’s easier to climb 
three flights than four, 

Bob Simms was lucky enough to get 
a room on the third floor, too. He 
wanted to be close to the veterans, but. 
not too close, He was a few rooms 
away from the nearest varsity player. 
He thought it would be bad to be 
underfoot, but good to be noticed. 

It was a double room, two desks, a 
mahogany closet and two new beds. 
Perhaps because Bob looked less 
frightened than the others, a few of the 
rookies asked to become his room- 
mate. Bob refused politely. He said he 
was committed to room with Jimmy 
Webster, a halfback from Marquette 


whom Bob had met at a college all- 
star game. P 

Jimmy was not due in camp until 
Sunday, the next day. Simms unpacked 
and walked alone on the campus. 
Everything was quiet. He wondered 
what it would be like on Monday 
morning when they began separating 
the men from the dreamers. He felt 
the same way as he did when his 
fraternity brothers talked about get- 
ting him a blind date. Suddenly pro- 
fessional football was a woman. How 
could he know if he wanted to date a 
woman before he knew what she was 
like? 

He went back to his room, He wrote 
a letter to his parents and to a girl 
who was with him the night before, 
when some friends gave him a going- 
away party at The Barn in downtown 
Charleston. Has only one day passed 
since then he thought? He got into 
bed. It was long enough for his six 
feet, two inches. He fell asleep im- 
mediately, ‘ 

Sunday was uneventful, although it 
was the day Bob Simms met Jim Lee 
Howell, the tall, gray-haired head 
coach who would decide the rookie’s 
fate. Only a few words passed be- 
tween them. “You have to respect 
him,” Bob Simms thought, “just by 
looking at him.” The players had their 
medical examinations. Webster ar- 
rived and Simms relaxed a bit, As 
they lay in the dark room the night 
before the first day of practice, Bob 
Simms remembered the advice of a 
former pro player from home: 

“Don’t force yourself on the vets. 
Wait your turn and let things hap- 
pen.” 

The players were awakened at 7:15 
Monday morning. The dew was heavy 
on the Vermont grass. The fog rolled 
in off Lake Champlain, Bob Simms got 
dressed. Now what was that coach 
Howell had told us last night? Bob 
reached for a slip of paper. On it 
were the rules of the camp—no ber- 
muda shorts in the dining hall; 11 p.m. 
curfew; players will be fined for late- 
ness at meetings or practice, At 7:30 
Bob Simms had coffee, toast and jam. 
He could never digest eggs in the 
morning. 

The team walked to the field house. 
There were two rooms. One had lock- 
ers, the other didn't. All the rookies 
were led to the same room, the one 
without the lockers. 

Bob Simms did not mind having to 
hang his equipment on racks. “The 
gear will dry out quicker that way,” 
he thought. The practice, in shorts, 
sweat pants and sweat shirts, consisted 
of calisthenics, pass-catching and run- 
ning. They told Bob that he should 
work at right end, behind Schnelker, 
From then on, whenever Bob Simms 
did not know where he belonged on 
the field, he trotted along behind 
Schnelker, always careful to remain 
far enough behind the veteran so that 
he would not be noticed by him. 

In his room that night, Simms re- 
membered what Howell had said to 
him during practice. “Don’t reach for 
it, Simms; run under it.” In the days 
ahead, Howell would have a lot more 
to say about Bob Simms’s running, 

Bob couldn’t help feeling pleased 
with himself. The first day was over; 
he was still alive—and he had been 
on the same field with Frank Gifford 
and Charlie Conerly. So what if they 
didn’t know his name? 

The second day was much like the 
first, with one exception. On the first 
day, Simms noticed that all the vet- 
erans wore sweat pants, while all of 


the rookies wore shorts. From then on, 
he wore sweat pants, too. The first 
two days were far from brutal, but 
the pattern had been established: 
Morning and afternoon drills, meet- 
ings after lunch and dinner, curfew 
at 11. Sometime during the day, Bob 
Simms had to find time to study the 
thick, black loose-leaf notebook that 
held the New York plays. 

As he sat on his bed studying the 
notebook, Bob recalled the rookie talk 
of the day. “Well, who are you going 
with when you get cut?” one said. 
“When I get cut,” another said, “I’m 
going with Houston in the AFT,” 

Bob Simms hated that kind of talk. 
He had had a good offer from Houston 
of the American Football League, but 
he rejected it because he wanted to 
“start at the top.” He hoped to remain 
in the NFL, and he said he “sure as 
shooting wasn’t going to give up the 
ship before it was torpedoed.” 

Judging from what he had seen 
during the first two days, he was cer- 
tain that he had as much, if not more, 
ability as the other rookies. But it was 
not the rookies that he had to fight 
off. For Bob Simms to make it, he 
would have to beat out an experienced 
end. 

How silly it was to think that far 
ahead, he thought. Anyway, he was 
tired and tomorrow afternoon they 


‘would be wearing pads—about 20 


pounds of them—under the hot Ver- 
mont sun. Bob had_ trouble falling 
asleep. And only Jimmy Webster 
knew the reason. Simms had pulled 
a thigh muscle in the afternoon drill. 
But he couldn’t rest for four or five 
days. If he missed that much practice, 
he would be through. 

He ran through the morning drill 
in reasonably good shape. In the after- 
noon, one rookie said: “Well, here it 
comes.” Simms and most of the others 
were quiet, like soldiers going into 
combat for the first time, “I hear this 
is the first time in eight years that the 
Giants are having a tackling drill,” the 
talkative rookie said. After that, no- 
body said a word. 

Tackling never had bothered Bob 
Simms. He was big and he knew he 
was strong but he couldn’t help won- 
dering if he could move a 265-pound 
tackle, like Roosevelt Grier or Roose- 
velt Brown. He would find out. The 
drill began and soon it was Bob 
Simms’s turn. ' 

“Tf I’m gonna get the tar knocked 
out of me,” he said to himself, “it 
might as well be now.” 

He threw a block with his left 
shoulder. His injured thigh muscle re- 
belled but he kept his feet and with 
short, choppy steps his 218 pounds 
moved the tackle a couple of feet. He 
knew the block was a success because 
nobody said anything. Some of the 
other rookie linemen made good ini- 
tial hits but bounced back and ended 
up with Vermont turf on their jer- 
seys. Again and again, Simms moved 
his man. The pain in his thigh became 
more intense, but he told himself it 
didn’t hurt. 

“After they get so big,” Bob 
thought, a trace of a smile on his dirty 
lips, “it makes no difference whether 
they’re 250 or 275. A good block will 
move them.” 

If the drill had ended there, with- 
out the offensive work that followed, 
Bob Simms would have been much 
happier. But when he collapsed in his 
bed that night, he could still hear the 
words ringing in his ears: 

“Run, Simms, run. You’re slow get- 
ting out.” 
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“Simms, you're late off the ball 
again.” 

“Don’t you have any speed at all, 
Simms?” 

Bob Simms would have fallen 
asleep more easily that night if he had 
known that his blocking and tackling 
had impressed Howell, He had no idea 
that he had said: “Simms did a great 
job—and with a bad leg to boot.” 

Ten days later, Bob Simms and 
Jimmy Webster were still with the 
team, Others were not. Some who 
were cut tried to catch on with other 
NFL clubs or with AFL teams. Others 
had nothing ahead of them but the 
sandlots, season after rocky season. 
New faces also appeared. And when 
the rookies heard about them, they 
had only three questions. In order, 
they were} 

“What position does he play?” 

“How big is he?” 

“Does he look mean?” 

Boh’s leg got better. He was still 
accused of not running hard, but he 
knew that he appeared slow because 
he had long strides and ran easily. 
Others, who were no faster than he 
was, appeared to be faster because 
they grunted when they ran and 
twisted their faces. So Bob Simms, get- 
ting smarter each day, learned to 
grunt and make funny faces when he 
ran, 

The veterans were all very cordial 
to Simms. They always said “hello” 
in the morning. By no means, though, 
was he accepted. Bob Simms knew 
that was a long way off—if ever. He 
would know when it happened. 

On the second Saturday of training, 
Simms dressed in a New York Giants’ 
game uniform for the first time. It 
was scrimmage day at Winooski and 
no longer was the call; “Rookies in 
this room, veterans in the other.” It 
had become: “Offense in there, de- 
fense in here.” One pass was thrown 
to Simms in the scrimmage. He caught 
it. He made his blocks cleanly and his 
tackles fiercely. That’s all there was 
to it. After all, hadn’t he always be- 
lieved that the most natural thing in 
the world for him was to play in a 
football game? 

_ As he showered, warm water trick- 
ling down his face, Simms was 
pleased—but not satisfied. None of the 
coaches had given him any encour- 
agement afterward, but still, for the 
first time, Bob Simms thought he 
could make the team. 

He was dying to know if the 
coaches felt the same way. At times 
he even thought of devious ways to 
determine their impression of him. 
But he quickly rejected the ideas. “It’s 
best to appear casual,” he told him- 
self. “It’s not good to let people know 
you’re concerned or unsure. Then 
they’l] think you’re weak.” 

Another week passed, and there it 
was—the first exhibition game. The 
Chicago Bears were to play the New 


York Giants in Toronto. For Bob 
Simms it was everything—his first 
prom, his first kiss, graduation from 
college. Maybe it was even better. But 
he couldn’t become excited. It was all 
happening around him, but he 
couldn't believe he was a part of it. 

In their dark uniforms, the Bears 
looked like monsters to Simms as he 
sat on the bench. He knew it was not 
good to think about being scared, so 
he said to himself; ‘What would I do 
if I were in there?” 

Then he was in there—late in the 
second quarter. The Giants, deep in 
their own territory, needed a first 
down. It was third and eight. “In the 
huddle,’ Bob said, “Chuck Conerly 
looks over to me, right at me, and 
says: ‘This is to you. Run a 4x turn in 
down and over and get us ten or 12,’” 

Bob Simms got them ten. 

The plane returning to Winooski 
was unusually crowded. Simms and 
another player were left in Toronto 
until the next morning. Nothing was 
said about the catch he had made. It 
didn’t matter, though. Bob Simms had 
one professional football game under 
his belt. He considered himself a vet- 
eran rookie. 

Three more players were cut that 
week. The days flew by, and soon 
there was only one practice a day and 
a day off after each game. The Giants 
lost to Green Bay in an exhibition 
game and Bob played about one-third 
of the game. No passes were thrown 
to him, but his covering under punts 
and kickoffs was excellent, and his 
blocks were still moving tackles. 

After the game, Jim Lee Howell 
said the first encouraging thing to 
Simms since the first day of practice. 
The first day, Jim said: “Glad to have 
you with us.” After the Green Bay 
game he said: “You covered the punts 
well.” Bob Simms was buoyant. So 
what if the quarterbacks hadn't 
passed to him. They hadn’t passed to 
other rookie ends, either, or to Joe 
Biscaha, an experienced end. 

During the next week, in practice 
at Fairfield, Conn., the veterans be- 
gan warming up to the rookie, Bob 
Simms did not lose his poise, He 
talked back a little more, but he still 
didn’t push himself upon anyone. 

The next exhibition game, against 
Dallas at Louisville, was another 
empty one for Simms as a pass-re- 
ceiver, but he continued to do well 
blocking and charging under kicks. 
There were still 43 men on the 
squad; five would be cut before the 
opening game. Bob Simms worked 
on pass patterns, grunted harder than 
ever and kept his mouth shut. 

Then Joe Biscaha, who alternated 
with Schnelker at right end last 
season, was dropped from the team. 
Four players still had to go. It would 
be just his luck, Bob thought, to be 
the last one to go. Or maybe it would 
be Jimmy Webster's. 
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A week later, the Giants were back 
in New York, and the telephone rang 
in the Hotel Manhattan room share 
by Bob Simms and Jimmy Webster. 
At noon the team was scheduled to 
fly to Los Angeles for the final exhi- 
bition game, against the Rams. The 
Giants would remain in California, 
getting ready for their NFL opener 
against San Francisco a week later. 
Wellington Mara, a co-owner of the 
Giants, was on the phone. He wanted 
to see Jimmy Webster. Webster wasn’t 
going to Los Angeles. He had been 
cut. 

“None of us wanted to make it 
more than Jimmy,” Bob kept thinking 
as the bus headed for Idlewild. 

InLos Angeles, Bob reached top form. 
He got the fee] and the timing of the 
pass patterns, and, for the first time, 
the coaches complimented him on his 
receiving. He caught a 15-yard pass 
against the Rams during a touchdown 
drive, and the Giants went on to win 
their first exhibition game. Howell 
went up to Simms afterward and said, 
‘Nice game.” “So what?” Simms 
thought. Howell had said that to all 
the players. - 

After the game, Phil King, the right 
halfback, asked Bob if he would like 
to go to a party. Several Giants. were 
there, and Bob fit right in among 
them. “But for how long?” he thought. 
The last cuts would be made in two 
days. 

When the final day came, Bob 
Simms ran harder in practice than he 
ever had run before. Also, he avoided 
walking anywhere near the coach. By 
lunech-time everybody knew that 
George Scott, a halfback, had been 
released. One more cut had to be 
made, At a meeting after lunch, coach 
Howell said: “Well, we’ve made all 
our cuts. Ellison Kelly was the last 
one to go, If you haven't been told, 
you can stop worrying.” 

Bob Simms felt like cheering. In- 
stead, he drew a deep breath and said, 
“Thanks.” 

If he expected to be mobbed and 
backslapped by the others, he was 
wrong. He had made the team, but he 
had to win his letter—under fire. 

Bob took over the right end spot 
for Schnelker in the third quarter 
against San Francisco. He was given 
a chance to prove that Bob Simms 
shouldn’t have been one of the 17 
rookies who had been cut. 

With seven minutes left to play, the 
Giants, trailing 17-14, were back on 
their 20-yard line. Not a pass had 
been thrown to Simms. In the huddle, 
quarterback George Shaw, who had 
replaced Conerly, called, “Sweep 49, 
bootleg left.” Kyle Rote, the left end, 
was to go out 15 yards and then cut 
to the left sideline. Simms was to 
cut through the center of the sec- 
ondary and whip to the sideline, about 
ten yards behind Rote. Rote, the 
primary target, was covered, but 
Simms maneuvered into the clear. 

Shaw hit Bob with a bullet on the 
40. With the safety man _ bearing 
down on him, Simms could either try 
to outrun him or change his pace with 
the hope that the defender would 
overshoot him. He changed his pace 
and, before he was tackled, carried 
the ball to San Francisco’s 24-yard 
line. The Giants scored on the next 
play and won the game. 

When Bob Simms returned to the 
bench, the players and coaches pound- 
ed him happily, The pro football 
rookie had moved in—skillfully and 
securely, 
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THE BALLPLAYERS AND THE BEANBALL 


(Continued from page 12) 

a New York Giant pitcher. In a game 
at New York’s Polo Grounds some 
years ago, Gomez hit Joe with a pitch 
and Joe chased Ruben across the 
field, trying to get even. Gomez also 
Was involved in another classic battle- 
royal during a Giant-Pirate game in 
1958. 

“It happened with me at bat,” said 
Bill Mazeroski, Pittsburgh’s usually 
mild second-baseman. “Gomez had 
thrown at two other Pirates. Then he 
hit me high on the inside of my right 
arm. I got mad. I went after him. 
Pretty soon the whole field was full of 
guys swinging at each other. Orlando 
Cepeda grabbed a bat and headed for 
my manager, Danny Murtaugh. Willie 
Mays made a flying tackle and 
brought Cepeda down. What did I 
think about it? I thought about noth- 
ing at the time but what would hap- 
pen to me if I got my skull fractured. 
Sure, Gomez had a fast-breaking 
curve that shot inside. But he had to 
learn to watch where he threw it and 
I was out to teach him a lesson. I 
think he got the idea when the whole 
Pirate team backed me up.” 

One fellow suggested that the Los 
Angeles Dodgers may have lost the 
1960 pennant as the result of a bean- 
ball battle last spring. The Dodger 
ee had been throwing a lot of 

igh, inside fastballs to Cincinnati’s 
Frank Robinson and Vada Pinson. On 
May 2, Pinson, deciding to play rough 
himself, collided with Dodger pitcher 
Roger Craig in a play at the plate 
breaking Craig’s collarbone, Craig’s 
injury put him out of action for quite 
some time and Los Angeles wasn’t 
strong enough to sustain the loss. They 
floundered behind faltering pitching 
much of the season. 

The next day, Pinson tangled with 
Dodger pitcher Stan Williams and a 
little less than two weeks later, Cin- 
cinnati fought another side of the con- 
tinuing battle. On May 15, Raul San- 
chez, the Reds’ righthander, hit three 
Philly batters in one inning. Phila- 
delphia manager Gene Mauch raced 
from the bench toward Sanchez and 
a riot resulted. The only serious 
casualty was Billy Martin, who was 
belted in the left eye. 

Smarting from the struggle and 
from previous ones on both sides of 
the beanball war, Billy resolved to use 
his fists if a pitcher aimed at him 
again. “I lost half the 1959 season, 
getting hit in the cheek,” he ex- 
plained, “What am I supposed to do, 
let “em kill me?” 

On August 4, Billy decided that Cub 
pitcher Jim Brewer was throwing too 
close. Rushing to the mound, Martin 
unloaded a right uppereut to Brewer’s 
cheek, splitting the pitcher’s orbital 
bone. Cub owner P. K. Wrigley sub- 
sequently sued Billy for $1,000,000 for 
the loss of Brewet'’s services, “How do 
they want it?” Billy said sarcastically. 
“In cash or by check?” 

Many fans sympathized with Mar- 
tin. To them, the pitcher clearly seems 
to be the aggressor. After all, they 
reason, he motivates whatever fights 
occur by throwing toward the batter, 
doesn’t he? Since home plate measures 
17 by 12 inches at its widest point, and 
pitchers are professionals, they ought 
to be able to control the ball, 
oughtn’t they? 

Whitey Ford thinks they ought to 
be. The Yankee star describes pitch- 


ing as “an exercise in mental gymnas- 
tics.” Whitey thinks his way through 
every game. “I don’t pay attention to 
the score, the weather or the color of 
a batter’s eyes. I study form and try 
to outwit him by giving him pitches 
he doesn’t like, or by outguessing him 
with pitches he doesn’t expect. I don't 
see any reason for throwing at him.” 

Vinegar Bend Mizell, who pitches 
for the Pittsburgh Pirates, disagrees. 
“I don’t say I ever deliberately aim at 
a batter’s head,” he said. “Of course, 
I do use the ‘scare pitch,’ but only at 
batters who are afraid of getting hit 
and duck away on inside balls.” 

George Sisler, the Hall of Fame first- 
baseman, who hit .420 in 1922, seems to 
think that brushbacks should not 
bother batters. “If a batter is afraid of 
getting hit, he might as well quit 
baseball,” George said. “Hitting a 
batter has never helped a_ pitcher. 
Getting hit never hurt a champ like 
Ty Cobb. Pitchers stopped brushing 
Cobb back because they knew he 
would retaliate. He’d lay down a bunt 
that would force the pitcher to cover 
first base, then he’d slam his spikes on 
the pitcher’s foot. If a pitcher gets 
away with a ‘scare pitch,’ it’s because 
the batter imagines he’s afraid when 
there’s nothing to be afraid of, pro- 
vided he keeps his eye where it 
belongs—on the ball.” 

Eddie Lopat, the Yankee pitching 
coach, breaks down the inside pitch 
into four categories: (1) on the fists 
in the strike zone for an intended 
strike; (2) the brushoff at the shoul- 
ders or knees: (3) the knock-down or 
duster; (4) the deliberate beanball, 

“A pitcher with good control can put 
the ball on the fists, at the shoulders 
or knees,” Lopat said. “The pitch on 
the fists is difficult to hit. It is often 
taken as a strike or squibs off the bat 
into foul territory. Sometimes it gets 
away from the pitcher from one to six 
inches and becomes an accidental 
brushoff. If a batter crowds the plate, 
such a pitch may hit him, even when 
it’s in the strike zone. The White Sox 
have a bunch of boys who crowd the 
plate, fellows like Minnie Minoso, 
Nelle Fox and Jim Rivera. Thrown 
to them, a legitimate inside pitch 
looks like a brushoff when it really 
isn’t. I once hit Jim Rivera in the head 
with that kind of a pitch, 

“T pitched five straight curves to 
Rivera. The count was three and two. 
And he leaned in, expecting another. 
I crossed him up with a fastball in- 
side, but his mind was so set on that 
outside corner that he couldn’t move 
when he saw he’d been fooled. He was 
hit and he toppled over. They carried 
him off the field and I was stunned. 
Fortunately, he wasn’t hurt badly. 

Lopat, like Ford, has no respect for 
pitchers who deliberately throw at 
batters. “It isn’t necessary; it's cruel,” 
Lopat said, “It’s a sign of weakness in 
the pitcher. If he knows his business, 
he'll try to throw a strike every time 
he winds up.” 

Unlike Lopat, Virgil Trucks believes 
that a pitcher has the right to throw 
tight. “Batters who lean into the 
strike zone must be opened up with 
brush-backs,” Virgil said. “Frank 
Robinson of the Reds places his left 
foot on the inside chalk line of the 
batter’s box. Minnie Minoso jack- 
knifes his body over the line, The 
right pitch to such batters is inside 
between their shoulders and knees. 
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If they crouch lower, they are likely 
ta be hit on the shoulder. It isn’t the 
pitcher’s fault. It’s theirs.” 

Trucks contends that the strike zone 
has shrunk in recent years, not be- 
cause the plate is smaller but because 
umpires define it more narrowly. 
“They often call balls on pitches that 
would have been strikes 20 years 
ago,” he said. “Nowadays a pitcher 
must use all his skill to keep ahead of 
the batter, Pitchers have enough 
trouble today trying to last nine 
innings without being handicapped by 
rule 8.02.” 

According to Dodger coach Bobby 
Bragan, once the manager at Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, the rule means 
little. “Don’t let ‘em tell you that rule 
8.02 has stopped beanballing,” Bragan 
said. “Don Drysdale had the guts to 
go on record with the statement that 
he’ll use any weapon to win, meaning 
the duster when necessary. So will 
Stan Williams, Larry Sherry, Ronnie 
Kline, Jack Sanford, Dick Farrell, 
Raul Sanchez and several others. 
They’re all National Leaguers, you 
notice. It’s done in the American 
League, too, but the American League 
is a little politer.” 

The National League’s tradition of 
rough baseball was established half 
a century ago by manager John J. 
McGraw, who employed any tac- 
tic to win pennants for his New 
York Giants: Moe Berg, a big-league 
catcher of the time, recently said: 
“The 1929 Chicago Cubs won the pen- 
nant with knock-down pitches. Their 
three top men, Pat Malone, Guy Bush 
and Charlie Root, thrived on them. 
Malone automatically mussed up every 
hitter in the opposing lineup the first 
time up. ‘Flatten them!’ was the slo- 
gan on the Cub bench.” 

Berg believes that the brush-back, 
though dangerous, is essential. “Bill 
Mazeroski’s two-run homer gave the 
Pirates a victory in the opening game 
of the World Series,” Moe said. “Be- 
fore Bill hit the ball, Jim Coates had 
two strikes and no balls on him. In- 
stead of brushing Bill back, Jim threw 
a low inside fastball right over the 
plate and Bill drove it into the stands. 
Tt was inexcusably bad pitching. In 
my book no pitcher with decency in 
his heart will try to bean a batter 
deliberately, but nevertheless, the 
brushoff is part of the game, and no 
rule can stop it. It’s like the body- 
check in hockey, the hard tackle in 
football.” 


These days, there seems to be a 
small code of respect that prevents 
certain of the super-star hitters from 
being dusted off. Ted Williams rarely 
went down. It is unusual when Stan 
Musial is brushed back. Mickey 
Mantle, perhaps more than any man 
of his stature, is backed away, but 
Lopat thinks an unusual reason is 
responsible. 

“Mickey’s great power is due to his 
level waist-high swing with full body 
punch behind it,” Lopat said. “Pitch- 
ers try to keep the ball away from the 
general area where Mickey tees off. 
Their favorite remedy is inside stuff, 
high and low. When a low curve gets 
away from them, Mickey is forced to 
skip rope to avoid getting a whack in 
the legs. A lot of people think that 
pitchers deliberately try to hit him in 
the legs in the hope of crippling him, 
but that’s not true at all.” 

In the old days, no man was exempt 
from the high and tight treatment. 

Babe Ruth was often dusted off and 
generally went down cursing. One day 
as the Babe hit the dirt, a loud- 
mouthed fan shouted: ‘Stand up and 
take it, ya yellow bum!’ The Babe 
stood up, grabbed his bat, leaped into 
the stands and chased the heckler out 
of the ball park. But the Babe never 
seemed to get mad at a pitcher who 
threw at him, or at least he never 
picked a fight. He would answer back 
with his big bat. 

“Stick it in their ears!” Frankie 
Frisch shouted to his Gas House 
pitchers of 1934 and they obeyed their 
manager within reason, Once, a fast 
ball by Dizzy Dean sent Philadelphia 
eatcher Al Todd sprawling. Todd 
walked to the mound, and planted a 
right on Dizzy’s jaw, knocking Dean 
to the dust. Diz got up, rubbing his 
chin. “That was a foul,” Diz com- 
plained. “Down home we talk first and 
then say it with fists.” 

“Tet ‘em smell leather,’ was the 
way Bobo Newsom put it. “The 
pitcher who don’t brush back a batter 
is crazy.” Bobo said. “I never threw 
at a man’s head in my life, but I let 
the horsehide graze their uniforms 
once in a while. It’s just plain foolish- 
ness to let a batter dig in on you. You 
gotta let those fellows hit the dirt or 
they'll take the food right out of your 
mouth.” Following this philosophy, 
Bobo lasted 24 years in the majors. 

Today’s fastest pitcher is probably 
Ryne Duren of the Yankees. When 
he’s summoned to the mound, Ryne 
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usually fires his first warmup pitch a 
foot over his catcher’s head, warning 
batters that he isn’t sure where the 
plate is. “Maybe the ball gets away 
from me,” Ryne said, a twinkle in his 
myopic eyes. “I'll pitch high and in- 
side to any batter if I have to, and it’s 
up to him to protect himself. But I 
don’t think a pitcher should take the 
ball in his hand and say to himself, 
‘im going to hit that guy.’ I don’t 
know if there are any pitchers like 
that in the majors—I don’t know any 
in the American League.” 

The American League owns the un- 
happy distinction of having in_ its 
records the major league’s only field 
fatality. Forty years ago, Ray Chap- 
man, a Cleveland infielder, lost his 
life after a purely accidental beaning, 
One of Carl Mays’ submarine pitches 
took off and fractured Chapman's 
skull. Ray died soon afterward. 

The thought that such tragedy 
might strike again puts the pitchers 
in agreement with Duren when he de- 
nounces intentional beanings. This is 
not, however, to be misconstrued as a 
pitcher’s condemnation of close deliv- 
eries. Fellows such as Don Drysdale 
and Early Wynn—generally recog- 
nized as the two toughest—say, 
bluntly, that each at-bat poses a war 
of economics between the batter and 
pitcher. “He’s up there to take the 
food out of my mouth,” Wynn has 
said. “He gets paid to hit; I get paid 
to stop him from hitting,” Drysdale 
has said. 

Many ballplayers see the pitcher's 
side of the argument. ‘‘He’s got a right 
to make a living, same as I have,” Gil 
McDougald once said. Elston Howard, 
who had his hand fractured by one 
of Bob Friend’s pitches in the World 
Series, said: “I know he didn't do it 
on purpose. I’m not sore at him. I 
don’t remember ever getting sore at 
a pitcher who hit me.” 

Jim Perry, the young Cleveland 
pitcher, says he doesn’t brush enough 
batters back. The tall, alert young 
fellow tied Baltimore’s Chuck Estrada 
at 18 victories last year, tops for the 
American League. “If I'd used the 
brush-back more, I probably wouldn't 
have led the league in throwing 
gopher balls,” Jim said. 

“That’s the reason the Yankees 
drove 15 homers off my delivery,” 
Perry continued. “Roger Maris treated 
me like a long-lost cousin, Maris digs 
in deep. He did better than okay off 
me, because I didn’t rip him loose 
from his little hole in the batter’s box. 

“But I don’t see any use of brushing 
a man back unless he’s hurting you. 
Even then it’s wasted motion unless 
he’s consistently getting in your hair. 
Some pitchers automatically brush off 
4 batter who’s hit a home run. Okay, 
but why make a .240 hitter sore? Send 
him sprawling and he'll bear down 
against you. Save your knock-down 
pitch for the rough character, He'll 
respect you more for using it. 

“T have never intentionally tried to 
bean anyone, I aim at the shoulders 
or lower, and the guy’d better move 
back or get bruised. I wince every 
time I pitch inside to Minoso. He lets 
the ball hit him, not intentionally, but 
because he’s so set to hit that he 
freezes up and can’t move out of its 
way. He has been hit in the chest 
several times because he shifted into 
an inside ball. I've seen him get hit 
by strikes over the heart of the plate.” 

According to Perry, Jimmy Piersall 
has his own unique way of fighting 
brush-backers. “This year Jimmy de- 
veloped into a power-hitter and down 


he went in the dust,” Perry said, 
“He’d jump up, dance around and 
yell: ‘You don’t dare hit me, ya big 
coward! I bet you can’t! Go ahead 
+», try! Tl take it and walk to first!” 

Perry is willing to stand up for his 
rights, too. “If a batter charges me,” 
he said, “the way Billy Martin did at 
Jim Brewer, I'll stand my ground. I’ll 
tell him he has a right to beef—that I 
should have been more careful. If he 
doesn’t swing at me, I won't swing at 
him. I'll take his popoff and go right 
on brushing him back. Baseball, you 
see, is a tough game.” 

The king of all tough pitchers was 
probably Sal Maglie, the Giant and 
Dodger star and now a Red Sox pitch- 
ing coach. Nicknamed “The Barber,” 
Sal shaved the fuzz off many batters’ 
cheeks. “I started my baseball life 
with a semi-pro club in Buffalo.” Sal 
said recently. “I pitched two years for 
them, and my manager, an old-timer 
who'd never played pro ball, told me 
Td never amount to anything until I 
brushed the batters back. I experi- 
mented in the minors, and then, when 
I jumped to the Mexican League in 
1946, I perfected my control. 

“A winning pitcher needs control 
and confidence. Whitey Ford, Warren 
Spahn and Lew Burdette can throw 
three inside curves in succession, 
brushing back a hitter. Then, when 
he’s softened up, they come through 
with strikes that put their man in the 
hole. So could I. 

“Sometimes the brush-back is a fast- 
ball that tails into the hitter. Some- 
times it’s a curve that takes off crazily. 
The leaning batter can’t unwind to get 
out of the way—and so he gets hit, in 
the pants, on the arm or fingers. on 
the torso or even in the head. 

“A pitcher's life won't last long un- 
less he throws inside curves to batters 
who have been hurting him. How else 
can Jim Lemon or Gil Hodges be put 
off stride? Such batters swing for the 
fences and know how to reach them, 
if you give them anything to hit at. 

“IT never even thought of deliber- 
ately hitting a man. Baseball is a 
sport and should be played with a 
sportsmanlike spirit. That may sound 
odd from a fellow who had the repu- 
tation of being a tough guy in his 
pitching days, but it’s true. I've hit 
my share of batters, some in the head. 
Danny Murtaugh got it in the head 
when he was playing second base for 
the Pirates in 1949. The ball was no 
more than six inches off the plate, but 
he froze and it hit him. 

“Murtaugh understood. He knew I 
would never throw a beanball if my 
life depended on it. Some batters, 
however, are hot tempered, or they 
have special personal reasons for pop- 
ping off. Such was the case when I 
tried to drive Carl Furillo back in a 
September game in 1953, when Carl 
was fighting to win the batting 
championship. The ball struck him, 
breaking his hand, Carl went after 
manager Leo Durocher, thinking that 
Leo had told me to hit him. It wasn’t 
true, Leo never ordered me or any 
pitcher to throw at a batter. I go with 
the idea that a beanball is a beanball 
only when it’s thrown behind the 
batter’s head, My pitch to Furillo was 
my best inside curve. 

“The beanball problem has been 
greatly exaggerated. As for the ‘scare- 
pitch,” we're pros, aren't we? And 
pros should be afraid of nothing but 
losing their jobs.” 

Frank Robinson holds the National 
League record for being hit by pitches 


in three successive years, from 1956 
to 1958. In an exhibition game at 
Portsmouth, Va., in April, 1958, Wash- 
ington’s Camilo Pascual hit Robinson 
in the head with an inside curve, 
“For two weeks I lay in a hospital,” 
Frank said. “I was thinking what was 
I to do, if I was ever to play ball 
again. When the pain stopped hurting, 
I wondered if I’d be afraid, and how 
many more beanings I could take be- 
fore getting punch-drunk. My head 
kept throbbing for a month. I kept 
telling myself I mustn't be afraid. But 
I was." 

When Robinson returned to the 
Reds’ lineup, his average dropped 
from .322 in 1957 to .269 in 1958. “I was 
rolling on my heels on inside curves. 
I was taking pitches I used to plow for 
extra-base hits. Then, suddenly, I for- 
got about that beaning. I don’t know 
why. Maybe I decided to fight back. I 
guess I did.” 

Since then Frank has become an ag- 
gressive player, ready to defend his 
rights at the plate. He talks back, he 
fights; he and Robin Roberts squared 
off for a private brawl when the 
Phils and Reds battled on May 15. 
Not gun-shy any more, Frank has 
regained his slugging skill. 

Bob Clemente, the fiery Pirate, has 
been involved in many brush-back 
arguments, “I’m sick and tired of get- 
ting pitched at,” Clemente said a while 
ago. “What for did Ford brush me off 
in that 10-0 game in the Series? Why 
do those pitchers pick on me? The 
next one that hits me, I pick up the 
ball and try to hit him back. What do 
I care if I get a fine?” 

Clemente demands protection from 
his teammates. “If my pitchers don’t 
make those other fellows afraid, I 
will. I no get killed when I am thrown 
at. My pitchers must scare them!” 

Hector Lopez of the Yankees is a 
milder man than Clemente. “I’ve been 
thrown at, too,” Hector said. “I’ll pro- 
tect myself if ’'m sure they’re aiming 
at me, even if it means a fine. But I 
don’t blame a pitcher for brushing me 
off. I crouch at the plate and swing for 
the outside pitch. The only real way 
to stop brushoffs is to set myself for 
pull hits to left. But trying to hurt 
me by aiming at my head, that’s not 
baseball and it’s not cricket.” 

Squarely in the middle of the bean- 
ball controversy stands Ernie Banks, 
the Cubs’ home-run champion. Beaned 
twice, Ernie accepted it stoically the 
first time and angrily the second 
time. “The next time I get hit,’ Ernie 
says, “I’m going to look up the pitcher 
and say: ‘You’re out to make your 
living in baseball. and so am TI. Let’s 
shake and play fair from now on.’” 

Ruben Gomez, who has been in- 
volved in more battles than any recent 
big-leaguer, seems to deserve the last 
word in this piece. “I never throw a 
beanball,” he says. “I always pitch the 
same, from the middle of the plate to 
the outside, screwballs, sliders, curves. 
Batters know it. They go with my 
pitch. Pretty soon they are leaning 
over the plate. Once in a while I come 
in tight to keep ’em from hitting the 
outside pitch and by mistake I hit the 
batter, because he don’t expect it, 

“The next day I'm a villain again. 
The inside pitch is legal, isn’t it? What 
am I supposed to do? Let ’em hit me 
all over the lot?” 

So long as each side has such argu- 
ments to present, it seems inevitable 
that the ballplayers will continue to 
battle over the beanball. 
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THE REBUILDING OF HERB SCORE 


€Cihitinued from page 44) 
f2.or 15 guys.”) After the White Sox 
game, Score was rained out of his 
next start. When he went up against 
the Washington Senators on April 30 
—“*A real wet night in Washington” 
—he felt a “pop” in his left elbow. 
It was a pulled tendon, the injury that 
has done more than anything else in 
jeopardizing his pitching career. 

In retrospect, Score can trace the 
damaging effects of that injury. “It 
kept me out for most of that season,” 
he says. “That meant two consecutive 
seasons that I didn’t piteh much. And 
all the time I was developing bad 
habits. When I tried to work, I was 
favoring my elbow. If I threw low in 
a certain way, I wouldn't strain my 
arm.” As a result, that big fluid mo- 
tion, that symphony of rhythm that 
was the bulwark and the background 
of his talent, was lost. He has never 
fully recovered it. “I can close my 
eyes and know exactly the way to do 
it,” he says, He stood up in front of a 
mirror and watched his reflection 
while he went through the pitching 
motion. “I go through it up here with- 
out the ball a lot,” he says. He paused. 
“T don’t seem to get it right at the ball 
park.” 

For a year, the Cleveland Indians 
labored hard to help him regain the 
motion and the control. They urged 
him to use his erratic curveball in 
critical situations (Joe Gordon, at that 
time manager of the Indians, ordered 
him to use the curve in every three- 
and-two situation). They taught him 
to pitch more sidearm and to throw a 
changeup and a slider. They brought 
in Ted Wilks (who had smoothed out 
Herb’s motion in the minors) to work 
with him once again. On the sidelines, 
Seore could, in the idiom of baseball, 
throw “aspirin tablets.” In games, he 
managed little success. In 1958, he won 
two and lost three; in 1959, he won 
nine and lost 11. 

Through the winter of 1959, the 
voleanic temperament of Cleveland's 
Lane reached a trade-simmering peak. 
He shuttled players out of Cleveland 
with commuter-train regularity; he 
spoke about moving out more. Score, 
working off-season in the Cleveland 
front office, decided that some of the 
changes might involve him, and ac- 
tually the Tigers were interested in 
a deal which would bring Score and 
his roommate, Rocky Colavito, to De- 
troit in exchange for pitcher Paul Foy- 
tack and outfielder Harvey Kuenn. 

During spring training, Detroit 
looked over Score and decided they 
didn’t want to give up Foytack for 
him. Detroit went ahead with the 
Kuenn-for-Colavito half of the trade. 

The departure of Rocky made a sig- 
nificant difference to Herb Score. “He 
and I are more like brothers than 
friends,” Herb says. ‘He is the closest 
friend I’ve ever had or ever expect 
to have.” 

The day Rocky was traded, Frank 
Lane told Score that Chicago was. in- 
terested in him but that manager Al 
Lopez wanted to talk to him first. 
When the two teams came together in 
Memphis on the spring exhibition 
tour, Lopez and Score met. Herb said 
he had been having ear trouble and 
that his shoulder was sore. “But I told 
him I was sure that it was something 
that would go away,” Herb said, “and 
it did. Suddenly in June it just went 
away.” Lopez watched him work out. 
“Tt looked to me as if his arm was 


‘free,’ Lopez says now. “That was 
all I was worried about. The arm was 
there. If he could ever get back into 
rhythm, he'd be all right.” 

The White Sox had been trying to 
get Score for more than a year, with 
good reason. Lane, for one, says that 
Al Lopez was probably the one man 
in baseball who could pull Score out 
of his troubles. “He has respect for 
Al,’ Lane says. “He looks on him as 
he would a father.” Actually the 
father and son relationship between 
Lopez and Score is vastly overrated. 
Both men are adults and there is no 
little-boy-lost overtone in Score’s 
character. But he does have a certain 
self-consciousness about not living up 
to his own concept of what people ex- 
pect of him. About Joe Gordon, Herb 
says, without animosity, “I exhausted 
his patience. I was a disappointment 
to him. I think he may have lost con- 
fidence in me.” Lopez is a man of vast 
patience, He can contain himself over 
anything short of arrant stupidity. 
Others might worry about the effects 
of rehabilitating a pitcher during a 
heated pennant race; Lopez would not; 
On the day before the 1960 season 
opened, the trade—Score for Barry 
Latman of the White Sox—was an- 
nounced. 

It had been almost eight years since 
Lopez first saw Score pitch a baseball. 
Herb, then signed for a $60,000 bonus, 
was working out in Cleveland’s Muni- 
cipal Stadium with catcher Birdie 
Tebbetts. “The first pitch went eight 
feet over Tebbetts’ head,” Lopez said, 
laughing. “The second one hit Teb- 
betts in the foot and he hollered for 
another catcher.” When Score joined 
Cleveland as a rookie in 1955, Lopez 
worked him in rotation with the In- 
dians’ top four pitchers. Good days 
and bad, Score pitched for Cleveland 
in defense of a pennant. “You can’t 
help but grow in confidence when 
that’s happening,” Herb said. 

Over the years, there had been some 
change in Score’s pitches as well as. in 
his pitching. “His high fastball] used 
to be a ‘riding’ fastball—it would rise 
as it went by the batter,” Lopez said. 
“His low fastball broke away from a 
righthanded hitter, Now both his high 
and low fastball break away from a 
righthanded hitter. The pitch hasn't 
lost its zip; it has merely changed its 
motion.” Herb’s curveball—erratic 
when Lopez had him at Cleveland— 
hadn’t improved much. The change- 
up, slider and sinker that the men at 
Cleveland had tried to teach him had 
not been mastered. 

As soon as Score reported to the 
Sox, Lopez said: “Forget everything 
they’ve been filling your head with 
these last few vears. Let's see you 
throw the fastball.” Lopez has one 
theory for ailing pitchers: If they can 
contro! their fastball and curve, then 
they don't need a “garbage can” full 
of pitches. In the first week of the sea- 
son, Lopez watched Score work out 
and laid out a program built on 
three points: confidence, control and 
stamina. 

Originally, the confidence was to be 
built in Chicago as it was in Cleve- 
land—with Herb working regularly as 
one of the starting pitchers. Score 
started once in April and five times in 
May. He didn’t finish a game. He got 
beyond the fourth inning only once, 
Twice he put 12 men on base in less 
than four innings. He was averaging 
one and a half walks per inning—1l4 


per game—and his earned-run average 
soared to more than 8.00 per nine- 
inning game. 

After a disastrous appearance by 
Score against Kansas City late in May, 
Lopez decided to change his tacties. 
“He wasn’t anywhere near where he 
should have been as a pitcher,” Al 
said, “He was wild and he was off his 
stride.” 

Lopez remembered that Score 
hadn't put in a full spring training 
season because of his ear infection. He 
went to Herb’s doctor in Cleveland 
and found that the young pitcher had 
been on medication for two years. “He 
hadn’t pitched regularly for two years, 
he’d been on medication for two years 
and he had a bad spring-training sea- 
son,” Al said. “He just wasn’t as phys- 
ically strong as he thought he was.” 
In order to build stamina and control, 
Score accepted a special regimen of 
work laid out by Lopez: 20 to 40 min- 
utes of batting-practice pitching every 
day for a week, then 20 minutes of 
hard throwing on the sidelines every 
day. The batting-practice work was 
geared for control pitching motion 
help. The sideline work was for the 
building up of Herb’s confidence. 

In mid-June, after a month of this 
rigorous routine, Score shut out the 
Chicago Cubs in a five-inning charity 
exhibition game, Five days later, Lo- 
pez used him in relief against the 
Yankees and Herb gave up three hits 
and three walks in two innings. That 
was the extent of his game work in 
June. “But physically I felt better and 
better,” Score said. 

At the same time, Lopez and the 
White Sox were working on Score 
psychologically. There was nothing 
particularly subtle about the tech- 
niques; Lopez only wanted Herb to 
know he had as much time to prove 
himself as was necessary. “We feel he 
has great potential,” Al said. “We're 
going to go along with him a little 
while longer than we would with other 
pitchers because of his potential.’’ Bill 
Veeck insisted that Score was already 
much improved and that ‘he'll help 
us as the season goes on.” From De- 
troit, Rocky Colavito contributed his 
bit: “It makes me laugh when they 
say that Herb can't throw any more,’’ 
Rocky said. “He throws darts—bee- 
bees. I’ll go so far as to say he'll be a 
big winner. I wish we had him.” Even 
the fans chipped in, One suggested 
that Veeck have Score hypnotized on 
the theory that Herb still feared being 
hit in the face again by a line drive. 
“The fear of injury is in the subcon- 
scious,” the fan said. ‘It is possible 
that hypnosis can remove the sub- 
conscious block that is destroying his 
ability to pitch winning ball.” 

Tt was not his subconscious but his 
control that plagued Seore. It was a 
problem he'd had ever since he began 
playing baseball. In the minors, Herb 
usually led the league in walks as well 
as strikeouts. “There was one period 
when I walked 125 men in 90 innings,” 
he says. “I was always pitching from 
a stretch, I forgot; how to pitch from 
a windup.” Even in those good years 
in the majors, his control was shaky. 
He could never trust himself to throw 
inside or outside to a batter or to nick 
the corner. He just threw it up toward 
the strike zone. “He goes high or low 
with his pitches,” says Lopez. “He 
doesn't go in or out.” The difference 
was in how close Score was getting to 
the plate. “Before, when I’d miss, V'd 
miss by a little,” he said. “The last 
few years, I was missing by quite a 
bit.” 


Herb’s biggest problem was master- 
ing control of the curveball. He could 
control the fastball; even when he 
didn’t, if merely upset the batters a 
little. But his failure to control the 
curve changed the whole pattern of 
his pitching. “When I’ve got control of 
the eurve and stay ahead of the bat- 
ters, I can keep them guessing,” he 
says. “But when I’m wild and get be- 
hind. I have to come in with the fast- 
ball, The batters know that and they’re 
just waiting for it”’ As the game 
wears on, many batters learn to time 
Score’s fastball. It is an instinct more 
than an acquired talent—but it can be 
damaging. If Score could control his 
curve, he’d throw them off balance in 
the late innings. 

Toward this goal, Lopez began tu- 
toring Score in the art of smoothing 
out his motion—‘which was pretty 
floppy,” Herb concedes. Just after 
Score released the ball, he was drop- 
ping and turning his head away from 
the plate. He actually couldn’t see the 
catcher as the ball sped towards the 
batter’s box. Some people said that 
this was an instinctive reaction to pro- 
tect his eyes from another line drive. 
Score disagrees. “I don’t see the ball 
all the time,” he admits. “But I didn’t 
when I was pitching good, either. 
When I follow through, my head sim- 
ply goes down.” As far as Lopez could 
determine, this did not affect his con- 
trol dramatically because Score could 
see the plate until after the pitch left 
his hand. But it made him a poor field- 
ing pitcher on anything but slow-hit 
balls because he wasn’t watching the 
ball when the batter swung. He had 
to readjust suddenly and look around 
for the ball. “That's why he was hit 
in the eye,” says Lopez. “He hears the 
sound and looks up and—boom—a line 
drive hit him in the eye just as he 
looked up.” Lopez taught Herb to keep 
his head steady until releasing the ball, 

Lopez also tried to correct a flaw 
frequently found in pitchers who try 
to overpower hatters with fastballs: 
leaning too far back in the windup. 
“The theory is that your weight should 
never be shifted behind the pitching 
rubber,” Score says. Lopez breaks 
Herb’s trouble down a little more 
clinically. “He swings his arms too far 
back behind his head in the windup,” 
Al says. “We want him to bring them 
down just behind the top of his head, 
like Early Wynn does.” At the same 
time, Score was cocking his right leg 
before he got his arms out of their 
rearward position. This threw him 
slightly off balance and he tried to 
correct everything as well as to re- 
gain his balance in the last split sec- 
ond by overstriding as he threw. 

Suddenly in July and August, 
everything seemed to jell for Score. 
Where before he had trouble lasting 
four full innings, he suddenly began 
going eight and nine innings regular- 
ly, In nine games between July 3 and 
August 20, he pitched eight innings or 
nine innings seven times—including 
five in a row. He had an earned-run 
average of 1.75 in that span, yet he 
won only three games. The reason: 
The White Sox were not scoring very 
many runs for him, In the six games 
he did not win, they got him a total of 
seven runs. 

Nevertheless, Herb’s work in this 
span was remarkable for several rea- 
sons. In one complete game, against 
Baltimore (a 2-1 victory), he did not 
walk a single batter. It was an aston- 
ishing feat—‘“I'd only done that once 
before in my entire career, and that 
was in the minors,” he said. Ten days 


later he pitched eight innings without 
walking anybody. And he was pitch- 
ing so well with virtually nothing but 
a fastball, “I didn’t throw a curveball 
for a strike against Baltimore,” he 
says of the no-walk game, In another 
game against the Yankees he threw 
only a few curves—“and there weren't 
many of them that were over the 
plate.” On the whale, if he threw ten 
curyes a game, it was unusual, but he 
wasn’t worried about the sparseness of 
his repertoire. “In a couple of games I 
felt like my old self,’ he says, 

But there was still trouble ahead, 
On August 24, Herb pitched a one- 
hitter against the Yankees for seven 
innings, yielding only a home run to 
Bill Skowron. Again the White Sox 
were blowing their opportunities to 
Score, and in the eighth inning the 
Yanks got two men on base and Tony 
Kubek scored them with a double. 
“My curve was off and on that day,’ 
Score said. “I wanted to throw him a 
fastball low and outside but it came 
in high. He got the ball up there where 
he wanted it and he got his hit.” Lopez 
immediately yanked Score from the 
game; a high pitch is usually the tip- 
off to him that his pitcher is weaken- 
ing, “The thing that bothered Al is 
that he thought I didn’t think about it 
before throwing to Kubek,” Score 
said. “I did and I knew what I wanted 
to do but I just couldn’t keep it down.” 

Thereafter, Score’s star—so rapidly 
rising—again declined. He could get 
only three men out in his next two 
starts. “Al was probably ready to 
strangle me,” Herb said. He was in 
six games during the rest of the sea- 
son and managed to survive until the 
seventh inning only once. And he was 
back to a walk-an-inning pace. More- 
over, he seemed to have lost his ability 
to break off a curveball. “My curve 
disappeared completely at times,” 
Herb said. At other times it moved or 
broke downward with little snap. 

To Lopez, this is only a temporary 
sethack. ‘“He’s got a lot more confi- 
dence than when we first got him,” 
the White Sox manager said. “He’s a 
100-percent better pitcher now than 
he was at the start of the 1960 season. 
His greatest need is to get back in the 
£roove,” 

“Getting back in the groove” is 
recapturing the instinctive athletic 
motion that comes with repetition, 
demanding no thought and no concen- 
tration; all the athlete’s faculties can 
be devoted to the demands of the 
game. In Lopez’ view, Score will 
again be on top when his motion is 
smoothed out so much that he no 
longer needs to think about it. 

Herb Score, in the throes of rebuild- 
ing, refuses to seek refuge in the acci- 
dent of fate which so dramatically 
struck him down in May, 1957. “I’m 
better and it’s all up to me now,” he 
said. “All anybody else can do is show 
you how to do it. You've got to be able 
to go out and do it yourself.” He 
paused briefly. “I don’t like to disap- 
point all the people who've been so 
good to me. All I can do is try to do 
the best job in every game from the 
moment I get out on the mound. If it 
doesn’t work out—well, I don’t want 
people to think that it’s all because of 
the eye accident. Either I do well or I 
don’t do well. There’s no other way 
to look at it.” Faith and determina- 
tion are on Herb Score’s side. So is 
time. At 27, he still has time in which 
to prove himself and to pull down 
the curtain on the tragedy which 
opened on May 7, 1957. 
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LARKER NEVER LETS UP 


(Continued from page 51) 
too high. That’s no strike. 
Landes: Hell, it ain’t, 
Larker: Hell, it is. 
Landes: Get in there and hit. 
(Silence. Dirt scraping. Cap fix- 
ing. Other vital business.) 
Landes (to Hobbie): Throw that 
ball up here. 


As Hobbie threw the ball, Larker 
leaped back in, swung and missed, 

By this time, the six-foot, 200- 
pound Larker—who owns only one 
kidney but balances this lack with 
the largest, oldest ulcer in baseball— 
was boiling mad. And when Hobbie’s 
third pitch was called strike three, 
the colloquy was torrid and terse: 


Larker: You naughty-word, you, 
that was no str— 

Landes: You’re out of the game, 

Larker. 

(Exit, one ballplayer.) 


Larker trooped back to the dugout 
and began to decorate the playing 
field with batting helmets. This tem- 
per tantrum cost him a $100 fine, at 
the going rate of ten dollars a helmet, 
but it shed some light on an un- 
heralded hitter whose final .323 bat- 
ting average was the second highest 
in the major leagues in 1960. 

Norm Larker cares. He cares bit- 
terly. It has taken him 12 of his 30 
years to get where he is, and he fights 
for his every pitch. In the words of 
Fresco Thompson, the Dodger vice- 
president and a former player: 
“Larker is the man who came to play. 
He has one desire out there—to beat 
you in whatever way he can.” 

Peculiarly, it was not always so. 
When Larker was a scrawny. big- 
boned junior at Hazelton High in the 
anthracite hills of Pennsylvania, he 
decided to try out for the school base- 
ball team. The day of the varsity try- 
out, though, it rained and Larker had 
to make a choice: either miss the 
practice and take the bus home after 
school, or hang around for the tryout 
and hope to hitch a ride—or walk— 
home four miles in the rain, 

Norm didn’t want to get wet. He 
skipped the tryout and took the bus. 

Larker, of course, had no idea then 
that baseball would be the key to a 
future far different from his child- 
hood in Beaver Meadows, Pa. (pop. 
1,500). The Larker family—Norm, 
two brothers, his mother Sue and his 
father Lewis—rented a house for $15 
to $25 a month, though Norm insists 
that at no time could they be con- 
sidered poor. His father worked in 
the coal mines, which were active 
then. (Today the region is a depressed 
area, badly in need of industry, be- 
cause the anthracite veins have pe- 
tered out.) 

Today in his Long Beach, Calif, 
home, where Norm lives with his at- 
tractive, dark-haired wife, Louise, and 
their two sons, Norm Duane and 
Lewis Wayne, he often thinks how 
lucky he is to have gotten out. His 
brothers have factory jobs in Beaver 
Meadows and make what Norm calls 
“good money” ($100 a week or more), 
but Larker, the ballplayer, earns 
much more ($20,000 in salary in 1960 
and another $2,000 in endorsements). 

One day in 1953, Norm’s father was 
pinned in a mine shaft between a 
wooden ladder on a coal car and a 


pillar that propped the roof of the 
shaft. He would have been crushed to 
death if the rotten ladder hadn’t 
eracked. Lewis Larker thought he 
escaped with a few broken ribs, but 
that winter he bent to clean the bath 
tub and couldn’t straighten up be- 
cause of the pain. He went to a doc- 
tor, who diagnosed the trouble as 
lobar pneumonia, and then to a hos- 
pital, where he died soon after. 

The mines had killed Lewis Larker. 

Norm Larker was a C student in 
school—he preferred hunting and fish- 
ing to studying—and behaved him- 
self. “My brothers and I were good 
boys,” Norm explained, “because our 
father insisted. He never drank or 
smoke. We had to be home by 10:30 
every night, and if we were late, 
there’d be a scuffle.” Larker indicated 
with his open hand the kind of scuffle 
he meant. 

Fortunately, for Hazelton High and 
Norm Larker, it did not rain on the 
baseball tryout day during his senior 
year. He made the team and helped 
it win the 1948 county title. 

The real big news in °*48, though, 
was the announcement that Hazleton 
would have a team in the Class D 
North Atlantic League the following 
year. A scout came around and signed 
Larker to a $150-a-month contract 
for the 1949 season, 

Larker beat out 15 first-basemen 
in his first year of pro ball, and at the 
age of 18, hit a flat .300 in 109 games. 

His career nearly ended that same 
season. One day he was on second 
with one out when the batter bounced 
a ball into the hole. Norm broke from 
second, saw the shortstop come up 
with the ball and started back. “The 
shortstop threw to second to try to 
get me,’ Norm said, “as I came in 
straight up. The ball hit me in the 
left side of the back, and I went down. 
I figured I had the wind knocked out 
of me.” 

But that fall, while working for a 
mine-drilling crew, Larker’s back be- 
gan to hurt, He thought it was a cold, 
and he took hot showers. The pain 
receded briefly, then returned. His 
mouth tasted bad for six weeks before 
he finally gave up. He went to a 
Hazelton doctor, who X-rayed the 
back, gave him a urine test and told 
Larker that his kidney was dead and 
would have to be cut out within two 
days. 

Norm asked for a drink of water 
and sat down. He had good reason to 
be stunned. It could mean the end 
of his baseball career, he felt, the end 
of a relatively glamorous life and the 
beginning of a trek back to mine or 
mill. 

He was determined not to give up 
baseball. The kidney was cut out, and 
in the spring of 1950, Norm reported 
to Greenwood in the Class C Cotton 
States League. As a member of the 
Dodger chain, he played every game, 
hit .279, drove in 70 runs and crashed 
into second-basemen with the fierce 
body-blocking that marks his base- 
running today. 

Living with one kidney is no laugh- 
ing matter. If Larker’s only remain- 
ing kidney is injured, he is in rough 
shape. If it is rendered useless, he is 
dead, Every time he steps up to the 
plate, his right side exposed to the 
pitch, every time he smashes into a 
Johnny Logan, Larker may be one 
jolt away from death. 


Norm, of course, understands the 
Seriousness of his problem, but he re- 
fuses to let his hard play be softened 
by it. He used to wear pads over the 
good kidney to protect it, but he found 
that they slowed him down too much. 
He stopped wearing the pads. Another 
year he had uniforms made with spe- 
cial pockets for sponges to be in- 
serted, but he forgot to put in the 
sponges after he found that they in- 
terfered with his swing. 

Tf there has been one turning point 
in Norm Larker’s life, it has to be his 
kidney injury. Before it, he was in- 
terested in—but not wild about— 
playing baseball. After the operation, 
lying in the hospital with time to 
think, his career a question mark, he 
realized how fiercely he really wanted 
to play baseball. Since then he has 
been driven by a deep, inner force. 

Without that drive, Norm never 
would have reached the major 
leagues. He is not fast, he does not 
throw extremely well, he has little 
power, and in late innings he is lifted 
for defensive purposes, 

Many another minor-league player 
either would have slipped out of the 
game or found himself back in class C 
or D ball during the near-decade that 
Larker spent before joining the Dodg- 
ers. It was discouraging, hitting over 
.300 for three consecutive years (a 
combined .326 at Montreal-Mobile 
in. 1954, .302 at St. Paul in 1955, and 
.309 at St. Paul in 1956), and finding 
nobody interested. The Chicago White 
Sox drafted him in the spring of 1957 
but returned him before the season 
began. Entering that 1957 season, 
Larker was 26 years old, overage for 
a rookie, and not even a rookie. He 
was married and a father. He was 
also a first-baseman, but the Dodgers 
had a first-baseman named Hodges. 

Another man might have given up. 

Yet in 1957, Larker was the runner- 
up hitter in the American Associa- 
tion at .323, and up he came. 

There must have been a reason be- 
hind Larker’s refusal to quit. Some 
people call it drive. Or, if you need 
another word, anger at the fate of the 
minor-leaguer—the bumpy bus rides, 
the lumpy hotel beds, the low pay. 
Anger can drive a man far. 

Take the game in Denver in 1957, 
when St. Paul was winning a wild 
one, 14-6, and Tom LaSorda was 
pitching relief for Denver. LaSorda’s 
first pitch flattened Norm, but he got 
up grinning, 

The next 
Larker’s chin, 

Twice was too much. Larker tried 
to bunt the next one down the first- 
base line, but he missed. LaSorda 
yelled, “You want to run up my back, 
don’t you?” and Larker said, “You're 
damn right I do.” 

Two pitches later, LaSorda decked 
Larker for the third time, and. Larker 
snapped to the umpire: “What are 
you going to do about this guy?” The 
umpire scolded LaSorda, who sneered 
at Larker (for tattling, apparently) 
and said, “You got nothing under 
here, Larker,” pointing to his letters 
and indicating that he felt Norm had 
no guts. 

Larker rushed toward LaSorda, and 
they tangled. “I fitpped him,” Larker 
says. “I got on top and was punching 
hell out of him when they dragged 
me off,” 

Norm cares. He cares so bitterly 
and lets his anger show so hotly and 
quickly that Louise Larker wonders 
why her husband has an ulcer at all. 


pitch whizzed under 


“He always. gets it out of his system,” 
she says. 

Not always. To umpires, to pitchers 
who flatten him, to infielders on dou- 
ble plays, yes. But nine years in the 
minors have a way of building a dif- 
ferent kind of anger—a sick, baffling 
fury, formless and rendered inarticu- 
late, the kind of intangible rage a 
man must swallow. This was building 
inside Norm Larker when he was 
drafted by the White Sox and then 
not allowed to play a single minute, 
when he replaced the injured Hodges 
in 1959 and hit .368 during that hectic 
September (.485 in the last 11 games 
and five-for-eight in the two-game 
playoff against Milwaukee), and when 
he played 30 errorless games in the 
Dodger outfield. 

After all that, Larker found him- 
self back on the bench when the 1960 
season opened. “Sure, I was mad 
when I wasn’t in the starting lineup,” 
he said. “I figured I deserved to start. 
I was boiling, but I didn’t say any- 
thing to anybody.” 

So Larker does not always show his 
anger, He has two nicknames, and he 
resents them both. But he has learned 
to swallow them. The first is Dumbo, 
and it means that his ears are like 
loving cups, not that he has nothing 
in between them. 

The second nickname is Mad Dog, 
and it does not mean that Larker 
barks or bites little children or foams 
at the mouth. The name began in the 
minors when a teammate noticed that 
whenever Larker swung at a ball he 
grunted and groaned. And when he 
connected, strange sounds of satis- 
faction came through his contorted 
lips. So the boys—sometimes, not 
often—call Larker Mad Dog. And he 
ribs them back. 

There are two kinds of anger in 
Norm Larker’s life. He gives vent to 
one in his bench-jockeying, his um- 
pire-baiting, his hard-hitting and his 
Savage base-running. The other he 
swallows. Result: one large ulcer. 

When the ulcer kicks up, Larker 
explained in the living room of his 
Long Beach home, he goes on a milk 
binge. He packs a couple of quarts in 
ice, takes them to the dugout and 
belts down milk all game long. “I’m 
not supposed to eat fried foods or 
drink too much beer,” he said. “Nor 
am I supposed to smoke,” Larker 
grinned as he lit another cigar. 

“And,” his wife snapped, coming in 
from the kitchen, “you're not sup- 
posed to cry to me when it hurts,” 

The ulcer is obviously a nuisance, 
and at times a problem, but Larker 
just as obviously has learned to live 
with it. 

He lived with it in 1960, in pain in 
April and nearly hospitalized in J uly, 
and still had by far his greatest year. 
He was a hitting machine at the plate, 
lining drives and ground balls to the 
outfield, swinging his 35-inch, 32-ounce 
bat with a short-armed clubbing mo- 
tion, practically impossible to strike 
out. In the season's first 100 games, he 
fanned only eight times, and once he 
batted 112 times in a row without 
striking out. During one 36-game 
stretch in June and July—ulcer and 
all—he hit .381, and during another 
period he drove in 23 runs in 24 
games. He ended up hitting more than 
.800 against every club in the league, 

_There is no secret, Larker says, be- 
hind the 34-point increase in his bat- 
ting average. (He hit .289 in 1959 and 
277 in 1958.) “The big difference,” 
he explained, “is that I played more 


in 1960 (133 games to 108 games in 
1959). I got in the groove early, and 
I stayed in. When you take a man out 
for a week or two, he's got to get in 

the groove all over again. You've got 

Mee be in the groove to get the base 
its,” 

Although Larker was getting his 
base hits consistently, he never ex- 
pected to win the 1960 National 
League batting championship, even 
when he was 15 points ahead of Willie 
Mays and 25 ahead of Dick Groat in 
late August. “Willie Mays is going to 
win it,” Larker said flatly on August 
30. “He's a great hitter. I’m not.” 

Neither Larker nor Mays won the 
title, of course. Groat finished with 
325 to Norm’s 323. Mays was third 
with a .319 average. 

Great hitter or not, Larker did 
things at bat this season that he had 
never done before. After some 300 
major-league games, he hit his first 
home run off a lefthanded pitcher, on 
July 19, at the Coliseum, It is not that 
Larker—a lefthanded thrower and a 
lefthanded batter—does not hit south- 
paws, He hit .360 against them in 
1959, but all his eight homers were 
hit against righthanders. “My wife 
and I won’t forget that first one 
against a lefty for quite a while,” 
Norm said, laughing. “It sure came 
with a few trimmings.” 

Louise Larker was driving to the 
Coliseum that night in their new 
white Oldsmobile, with Norm's 
mother, who had come from Pennsyl- 
vania to see her first game in Los 
Angeles. Near the stadium, a bus hit 
the Larker car and dented the rear 
bumper and fender. No one was hurt, 
but Louise knew that a stoved-in car 
was just the thing to get Norm's ulcer 
off and running. 

But her worries ended in the sev- 
enth inning, The Dodgers were trail- 
ing Pittsburgh, 4-3, when Norm came 
to bat against relief pitcher Fred 
Green. With a 2-0 count, Green came 
in with a high fastball and Larker 
lined it over the short left-field screen. 
The Dodgers won, 5-4. 

As the Larkers drove home that 
night, the car damage was forgotten. 
Louise also forgot to tell her husband 
that the car was nearly out of gas, 
When the car sputtered to a stop, 
dead dry, hero Norm Larker had to 
hitch a ride (like ordinary folks) to 
the gas station. The next day a gas- 
Station owner, having heard of Lark- 
er’s plight, rushed a two-gallon can of 
gasoline to the Coliseum, with Lark- 
ers name and number 5 engraved 
on it, 

Norm taught a few other pitchers 
to respect him in 1960. Pittsburgh's 
Bob Friend moaned: “He dribbles your 
best pitch through the infield and then 
murders the one he likes.” Cincin- 
nati’s Bob Purkey, stunned after 
Larker had gone four-for-four against 
him, said: “He hit a changeup, a 
slider, a curve and a knuckleball. And 
he’s supposed to be a fastball hitter!” 

The past season was not all roses, of 
course. Larker had a lot of trouble 
trying to hit Vern Law and Lew Bur- 
dette. Norm says: “Law keeps you 
off balance, changes speeds, throws 
a good slider, a curve and a fastball. 
And he throws every pitch exactly 
Where he wants to, never down the 
middle.” 

Larker speaks less kindly of Bur- 
dette: “Of course he throws a spit- 
ball,” Norm says. “It’s not that I 
think he does. IT know it. Everybody 
in the league knows it, too.” In fact, 
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I think every pitcher in the league 
has tried to throw a spitter, including 
guys on our club. Burdette just throws 
it better than the rest.” 

This makes Larker sore. One day 
in August, Burdette fanned Larker 
on three pitches so damp, Norm said, 
that the humidity in Los Angeles rose 
two percentage points. When Larker 
went out to his position, he called for 
the ball, and in full view of the um- 
pires, rubbed it in the dirt. The um- 
pires threw the ball out of the game 
as the enraged Larker yelled: “Tf 
that guy can put spit on it, I can put 
dirt on it!” 

Some pitchers began to throw at 
slugger Larker in 1960. The Phillies’ 
Gene Conley nicked him on the right 
wrist late in the summer, and it 
bothered Norm for nearly a month, 
But he considers this an important 
part of baseball, just as he considers 
his own work on the base paths. 
Everyone knows of the savage body 
block that Larker threw at Mil- 
waukee shortstop Johnny Logan in 
the second 1959 playoff game, cav- 
ing Logan in half and forcing him 
out of the game. Felix Mantilla came 


in to play short, and when he threw 
a ball wild a few innings later, the 
Dodgers were in the World Series. 

This unfettered desire to win some- 
times gets Larker in trouble. He was 
thrown out of four games last sea- 
son, fined $250 and suspended for a 
playing day. 

The suspension came after Larker 
was ejected from two straight games. 
On July 31 at the Coliseum, he argued 
with Jocko Conlan about a play in 
the field, throwing his cap and kick- 
ing dirt until Conlan said, “You kick 
dirt again and I'll unload you.” Larker 
quieted down, but in the eighth in- 
ning, when about to be replaced by 
Hodges for the usual defensive rea- 
sons, he bellowed from the dugout: 
“T’m leaving this naughty-word place, 
Jocko. I won’t be bothering you no 
more.” And Conlan roared back, 
“Larker, you’re gone!” 

Then on Tuesday (Monday was an 
off day) in Pittsburgh, Larker sin- 
gled, rounded the bag wide and had 
to scramble back when rightfielder 
Roberto Clemente fired to first. Um- 
pire Ken Burkhart called Larker out; 
Norm charged the umpire and bumped 


him, Larker was chased, fined $100 
and suspended one day. After man- 
ager Walt Alston told him, “You are 
only valuable to us on the playing 
field, not in the shower room,” Larker 
paid the fine and behaved himself 
the rest of the season. 

Norm got quite a scare after the 
Burkhardt bumping. When he arrived 
at the ball park the next day, he was 
handed a telegram, signed Warren 
Giles, that said he was fined $250 and 
suspended five days. Larker went into 
a tantrum. He grabbed a newspaper 
and tore it up. He tore up towels. (“IT 
was so damned mad,” Larker recalls, 
“that they said I had tears in my 
eyes.’) Then he went to the pay 
phone and was about to call Giles and 
tell the league president just what 
he thought of him. Fortunately man- 
ager Alston stopped Larker and con- 
fessed that the wire was a fake, a 
gag inspired by Dodger trainer Wayne 
Anderson. 

It was a time-worn baseball prank, 
of course, but it worked better (or 
more cruelly, as you choose) on Norm 
Larker, the man who never lets up, 
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THE CASE HISTORY OF AN EX-BALLPLAYER 


(Continued from page 23) 
West Fulton High School, serving a 
residential area composed of families 
of average income. He played football, 
basketball and baseball, and in these 
resorts, he found areas of physical 
expression which gave him stature. 

He played football well enough to 
become an end on the team that won 
the state championship of Georgia in 
1938. He played basketball well enough 
to be a regular on the 1942 Georgia 
Tech team that stunningly defeated 
mighty Kentucky, in those days indeed 
a rare feat. But baseball was always 
his major sport. In between high- 
school and college years, he was the 
object of intensive scouting research. 
It was even then his powerful arm 
that caught their attention, though he 
was not then a pitcher. But he did 
play positions at which his strength of 
arm was displayed at its best, center 
field and third base. 

Before Hearn entered Georgia Tech, 
he had been given the soft-sell treat- 
ment by Johnny Nee, then scouting for 
the New York Yankees. Georgia Tech 
had offered him a scholarship in bas- 
ketball. Jim loved football and want- 
ed to play the game, but his baseball 
advisers had convinced him that a 
football injury could ruin his baseball 
career, 

“Tf you want to go to Georgia Tech 
on a scholarship, I don’t want to talk 
to you,” Johnny Nee said. ‘““‘But before 
you sign with any other baseball 
team, I do want to tall to you.” 

Between academic seasons at West 
Fulton High and Georgia Tech, Hearn 
built up quite a reputation among the 
baseball semi-pros and was under 
constant pressure to turn professional. 
He did manage to put in two and one- 
half years at Georgia Tech before giv- 
ing in to the lures of a baseball con- 
tract, and then it took such a wily 
one as Branch Rickey to break him 
down. 

“You think you know everything at 
that age,” Jim said. “You think you’re 
smarter than anybody else. I found 
out I wasn’t. I thought I’d made such 
a deal for myself there was nothing 


Johnny Nee or the Yankees could do 
to top it. When Rickey met my de- 
mands and gave me a $5,000 bonus, 
I thought I’d put one over on him.” 

The Cardinal authorities had han- 
dled young Hearn shrewdly, He had 
been assigned to room on the road 
with manager Billy Southworth for a 
two-week tryout period. He worked 
out with the “big” infield, and this 
was the year 1941, when the Cardinals 
were neck-deep in a pennant fight 
with Brooklyn, 

The contract dickering took place in 
a ticket booth just off the Cardinals’ 
offices at what was then Sportsman’s 
Park, Rickey and Hearn, man and 
boy, in heavy conference. 

“Mir. Rickey,’’ Hearn said, “I don’t 
think I can sign for less than $5,000.” 

Rickey took heavy drafts on his 
cigar, Hearn recalls, He harumphed a 
time or two, and then said: “That's 
a lot of money.” 

Then there was a conference be- 
tween Rickey and Cardinal boss Sam 
Breadon. Rickey came back, his brow 
furrowed deeply. “Jim,” he said, in 
sonorous tone, “we'll give you the 
$5,000.” 

Triumphant, Hearn struck another 
blow, “I need $250 salary a month to 
start,” he said. Once again Rickey 
pulled on the bearish mask. “Jim, 
that’s a lot of money,” he said again. 

There was another conference, then 
acceptance, Hearn felt proud again 
until Rickey said, all agreements com- 
pleted, “I could have paid you $450 
as easily as $250.” 

“This,” Jim said, “is where I began 
to find how smart I hadn’t been. Had 
I called Johnny Nee, I probably could 
have gotten $15,000 or $20,000, and all 
Lettre Up at re 

Hearn became a Cardinal farm- 
hand, He’d heard of the “chaingang” 
system Rickey operated, but this 
scarcely affected him. He spent only 
two years in the ripening process, one 
at Columbus, Ga., and one at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Three years of war duty 
came in between, and his season at 
the second Columbus was marked by 
only four victories, Yet, in 1947, 


Hearn joined the Cardinal varsity, 
won 12 games and lost only seven. 

Something got away from him in 
1949, and the Cardinals sent him off 
to Rochester for a refresher course. 
They considered shipping him down 
again in 1950, but first, put him on 
waivers. Hearn was claimed by the 
New York Giants for the standard 
price of $10,000. 

This was the big break. In des- 
perate need of starting pitchers, Giant 
manager Leo Durocher threw the ball 
to Hearn one day as he walked into 
the visiting clubhouse at Cincinnati 
and said: “You’re the pitcher.” 

Hearn beat the Reds, 10-2, on four 
hits. Then he blanked Chicago on five 
hits. Then he beat Pittsburgh, 1-0, 
on one hit. From late July until the 
season’s end, Hearn won 11 games 
and lost only three. Furthermore he 
led the National League with an 
earned-run average of 2.49. He had 
written one of baseball's richest and 
most widely recounted stories of the 
season, a plater winning a thorough- 
bred stake. 

The 1950 season was the first of 
Hearn’s seven abundant years, He 
won 73 games for the Giants, includ- 
ing one of the vital numbers in the 
historic playoff with Brooklyn for the 
1951 pennant, and he shared in two 
World Series checks. His biggest year 
was 1951, when he won 17, though he 
had two other 14-victory seasons. He 
beat the Yankees once in the World 
Series of 1951. 

In his prime, he was a picturesque 
pitcher, one who flung his left leg 
high and kicked like a mule, quite 
similar to, but not quite as violent 
as Bob Feller’s big kick, This pitch- 
ing mannerism, it appears, may have 
contributed greatly to the abrupt end 
of his activity. 

“T remember when I was with the 
Cardinals,’ Hearn said, “and George 
Munger said to me one day, ‘Boy, 
that’s great now, but when you get 
to be 32 or 33 years old, you won’t be 
able to kick that leg that high. It 
takes too much out of you. You ought 
to cut it down some,’ 


“T didn’t realize it, but he was right. 
I’m sure that some of my hip trouble 
came from the strain of that kicking 
motion.” 

After the 1956 season, Hearn was 
traded to the Phillies, and as Mary 
Ann Hearn said, “Things never were 
quite the same again.” There had been 
happy days in New York at Hudson- 
view Apartments, where a colony of 
the married Giants had clustered. 
There had been pennant riches and 
good salaries, and of course the trade 
meant the first step on the way down. 
One day you're a starter, the next day 
you're a “spot starter,” the next day 
you're a “long reliever,” and the next 
day you're merely a “mopper-upper.” 
The end isn’t far off. It’s like living 
with a malignancy. 

When the end did come, as previ- 
ously pointed out, Hearn met it in 
good grace. He could have lingered on 
in the game, “but if I could pitch well 
enough at all, I could have still 
pitched for the Phillies. I might have 
tried to pitch somewhere else and 
injured myself permanently on ac- 
eount of that hip,” 

Instead, he came home to his fam- 
ily, to think it out as much as any- 
thing else, At that time, there was 
nothing definite. He did give more 
baseball further thought. Marty 
Marion made him an offer to pitch 
for Houston, Tex. Hearn thought this 
over, then turned it down. He told 
Marion of the sensitive hip, “I don’t 
feel like coming down there and 
taking a big salary from you when 
I'm expected to be an outstanding 
pitcher and can’t be,” he said. 

his was a month after his release 
by the Phillies, who had given him 
30-days’ pay in advance. The salary 
period was running out, and the time 
for calm, deliberate thought was ar- 
riving. He still experienced difficulty 
thinking as a man without baseball 
in his life. 

“All of a sudden,” he explained, 
“my routine of life had been inter- 
rupted. Not going to the ball park 
each day, not meeting a train or a 
plane schedule, missing all the joys 
and thrills of the game, not wearing a 
baseball suit any more, all of this kept 
me at loose ends. 

“Don’t listen to these complaining 
ballplayers who contend the life is 
hard, It’s a happy life. You live well, 
You're paid well. You have the finest 
of accommodations. You have your 
peaks of emotion and your valleys, 
and you think you'd like to he doing 
anything else, but this is just a pass- 
ing feeling. You can’t beat the money; 
you can’t beat the life,” 

Hearn, being the golf enthusiast 
that he is, had spent little of his off- 
season time building a post-baseball 
career for himself. He’d held a posi- 
tion with an insurance firm at one 
time. He’d done some miscellaneous 
selling. For several winters, he op- 
erated a Christmas tree market in 
Atlanta. 

“When it came to planning, though, 
Mary Ann and I used to sit around 
and talk about lining up something 
for the future,” Jim said. “Then we'd 
get home and head for Sea Island, or 
Sapphire Valley, or some golf refuge. 
Time would slip by, The winter would 
be gone and suddenly it was time for 
spring training.” 

Hearn is a conservative liver, He 
bargained well and conserved his re- 
sources. Vice-President Chub Feeney 
of the Giants called Hearn the Giant? 
toughest player to deal with at sign- 


ing time. So he wus financially well 
fixed when his release came. 

There had been a promised deal 
with a businessman in Atlanta on 
which Hearn had counted. He re- 
ceived a mild jolt on arriving home to 
learn that the deal wasn’t ready at 
that time, one of those instances in 
which an admiring fan let his en- 
thusiasm overrun his economic limita- 
tions. This meant a new search had 
to be started. 

He was offered the job as golf pro- 
fessional at a new club opening in 
Atlanta. Hearn plays splendid golf 
and won the Baseball Players’ tourna- 
ment one year. He had numerous 
selling offers from sporting goods 
firms. And there were baseball pros- 
pects in other fields, though no offers. 

“If I had planned to stay in base- 
ball as a coach or scout, though, I 
should have started building toward 
that five years before,’ Hearn said. 
“Now I was too late.” 

The worst angle of the “shopping 
around” was the delay in getting on 
with a future. This soon caused his 
wife to look at him askance, wonder- 
ing, hoping, suspecting that the bank- 
roll might need refurbishment. After 
all, there were four children to feed 
and clothe, Jim Jr, seven, Jeff six, 
Paul three and Mary Celine, now just 
one, 

The man of the house golfed, he 
watched the “game of the day,” he 
visited, he made some public appear- 
ances, he played with the children, 
but nothing solid took place until last 
February. He was playing in the 
baseball golf tournament at Miami 
when a call came from New York. 
Hearn was at work by this time on a 
private golf project, installing a driv- 
ing range and a miniature course near 
Atlanta. This was a slow, tedious 
thing, though. 

The call came from a man named 
Warren Schwed, who represented the 
Van Heusen Shirt Co. After a lengthy 
investigation and careful deliberation, 
the Van Heusen people had selected 
four professional athletes to repre- 
sent their company as regional sales 
managers—he, Carl Erskine, Jerry 
Coleman and Andy Robustelli, Hearn’s 
area would be the South. 

He flew to New York and got the 
particulars one day. He was hired the 
next. Suddenly, out of the blue, just 
as suddenly as his release had come, 
Jim Hearn had his new career deliv- 
ered to him, It came to him first be- 
cause he was a well-adjusted man 
with a reputation of good habits and 
stability left behind in baseball. He 
was tall, handsome and personable, 
all qualities that wore well with Van 
EeueeD shirts, and he was most avail- 
able. 

“I hadn’t become desperate,” Jim 
said. “I'd seen other former ballplay- 
ers I'd known out in life doing well, 
and IT had confidence in myself, just 
as I had when I was pitching. But I 
just couldn’t find the thing that suited 
me, something I really wanted. Then 
suddenly, this was it. I had what I 
wanted.” 

Jim Hearn was in no danger of 
dereliction; he would have arrived at 
his own plan of living. But perhaps 
this is the way it happens to the 
derelicts of baseball. They begin their 
post-baseball lives looking for some- 
thing, and they look, and they look, 
but they never find it. The reason is, 
they really never know what they’re 
looking for, Jim Hearn did. 

————— 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops lich— Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery, 

Tn case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute, 

This substance is now available in s8up- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at-all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee, Rex. U.S, Pat, Off 


LOSING YOUR HAIR? 


Now through research, (we ca PREVENT GERTAIN 
CASES OF BALDNESS ani REGROW NEW HAIR. 
Por additional information write 


The Baleon Research Co., 743 Chicago Ave., Evanston ¢2, Hl. 
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PLUS BIG160 PAGEMAGIC CATALOG o 
over 1000 TRICKS - NOW Br OR 50> 
A labulous collection of Cards Tricks you @ 
can do! Book contains Jstest & bel tricks 
used by magicians, The exciting big catalog 
Iists 1000 tricks wilh balls, coins llowers, 
cigoreties, rope, ofc Here's your chance to 
@ntortain & astonish ofhers wilh exciting feale 


of magic; Bush only SOc for everything It 


Join our successful authors in a 
complete and reliable publishing 
Y program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
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service. Send for FREE manuscript 
report & copy of Publish Your Book, 
CARLTON PRESS Dept.Ssl 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


“NO MATTER WHAT YOUR AGE, I'l Show YOU 
HOW to IMPROVE YOUR SPORT 1000% 
FIREE '¥ You Act at once 


My Special $5 Courses 
HOWTO IMPROVE YOUR GRIP and DRIVE 
in Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Bowling—ANY SPORT 
How to LOSE or Gain up to 50 LBS. 
YOU Quickly Become in 10 minutes a day 
A NEW STREAMLINED ATHLETIC 
ALL-MALE HE-MAN with 
NEW ENERGY, STRENGTH, SPEED," x 
Says GEORGE F, JOWETT, WORLD'S ALL-AROUND CHAMPION 
WORLD'S FAMOUS COACH, GREATEST BUILDER OF SUPER-MEN 


Please send dime for postage. State your age, 
JOWETT Inst., 220 Fifth Ave., (Dept. SP-11), New York 1,N. Y, 


LEARN ELECTRONICS 


RADIO-TELEVISION 
)BY PRACTICING AT HOME 


Growing industrial, civilian and 
military uses _open attractive 
opportunities, Beginners achieve 
career status through home 
study. NRI training includes 
practical experience with special 
equipment. Spare time earnings 
can start soon, Mail coupon for Catulog FREE. 
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WHAT DO YOU HAVE TO DO TO WIN THE CORVETTE? 


it was inevitable that sooner or later the SPORT 

Magazine Corvette Award to the most valuable 
player in the World Series should run into a selection 
problem so tough that it would stir up a storm of 
controversy. From 1955 through 1959, every year there 
was a clear-cut, unassailable choice. Johnny Podres, 
Don Larsen, Lew Burdette, Bob Turley and Larry 
Sherry were “most valuables” virtually by acclama- 
tion. With the exception of a few scattered votes for 
Elston Howard in 1958, all of 
the winners were greeted 
with unanimous approval. 

It couldn’t last. Finally, as 
the 1960 World Series 
screeched to an implausibly 
dramatic climax in Pitts- 
burgh’s Forbes Field this Oc- 
tober, the Corvette was up 
for grabs by any one of at 
least five candidates. The vic- 
torious Pirates had Bill Maz- 
eroski, hitter of the explosive 
home run that broke up the 
deciding game; Roy Face, the 
bullpen wizard who had 
turned back the Yankees 
three times to protect Pirate 
wins; and Bill Virdon, con- 
tributor of key hits and great 
catches that played a considerable part in his team’s 
ultimate victory. The defeated Yankees had Bobby 
Richardson, who set a new Series record for runs 
batted in, with 12 big ones, and Mickey Mantle, who 
hit .400, belted three home runs and himself broke the 
old RBI record with 11. 

Who had won the Corvette? The ballplayers didn’t 
agree, the sportswriters didn’t agree, the fans didn’t 
agree. In the first wild minutes after Mazeroski’s home 
run sailed majestically over the left-field fence, the 
editor of this magazine talked to dozens of baseball 
men and promptly collected nominations for all five 
candidates. Making his way downstairs to the cata- 
combs where the two dressing rooms were located, he 
encountered more dissent. He also encountered intense 
interest. 

“Make up your mind yet?” Gil McDougald asked. 


Pi ves BEING the unpredictable game that it is, 


Fans mob Bobby, left, 


“Who won the car?” sports editor Bob Broeg wanted 
to know. 

Marv Newman, one of the country’s top sports pho- 
tographers, pushed through the erowd and said: “Roy 
Face wants to know who won the Corvette. He sent 
me over to find out.” 

The ballplayers in both clubhouses were beginning 
to get dressed and leave. The decision had to be made. 
Did Face’s great relief pitching in the earlier games 
outweigh his failure in the last one? Had Virdon’s 
spectacular catches and time- 
ly hits made him the most 
valuable player despite his 
relatively low .241 batting 
average? Did Mazeroski, a 
320 hitter with five runs 
batted in, get it because two 
of his hits had been game- 
winning home runs? Should 
it be Mantle, off the best 
World Series he had ever 
played, or Richardson, the 
most consistent man on the 
field and the possessor of a 
glittering new RBI record 
that made him a bigger Series 
hitter than Ruth or Gehrig or 
any great men of the past? 

It seemed necessary to con- 
sult the language of the 
award. The Corvette, our announcement always has 
said, goes to the player “who, through his over-all play 
throughout the World Series, did the most for his 
team.” Reading and re-reading that, it became in- 
creasingly clear that the car belonged to Bobby 
Richardson. The editor made up his mind and walked 
over to where Richardson was standing outside the 
door to the Yankees’ clubhouse and told him. 

“Thank you very much,” Bobby said quietly. “I’m 
surprised, I didn’t know a loser could win it.” 

But the award doesn’t specify that a player has to be 
with the winner. It doesn’t specify that the award has 
to go to the hero of the hour, nor to the man who 
struck the single most telling blow, It means what it 
says, that it goes to the man “who, through his over- 
all play in the World Series, did the most for his team.” 

In 1960, that man was Bobby Richardson. 


at his Corvette. 
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Top high school basketball coaches say: 


youre a better 
ballplayer 
in new 


U.S. ROYAL 
Pro-Keds! 
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Nobody knows the score on 
basketball equipment better than 
coaches, They know players start 
quicker, jump higher, pivot surer, 
stop faster in new U.S. Royal 
Pro-Keds. Only these finest of 
basketball shoes have new 

L/P Tread for 50% longer lasting 
traction. They're lighter, better 
fitting, good-looking, easily 
cleaned, available in high or low 
cut. They've been proved by 
leading pro, college and high 
school teams. Have better 
ballplayers this year... get 

U.S. Royal Pro-Keds! 
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...and only Winston has tt! 


A lot is being said these days about 
flavor in filter cigarettes. But remember 
Winston was the one that put flavor into 
filter smoking by developing exclusive 
RinERiStERp! cer golden tobaccos 
not only specially selected, but also 
specially processed for filter smoking. 
So try Winston! It’s America’s best- 


selling filter cigarette, because it’s 
America’s best-tasting filter cigarette. 


Also available 
in crush-proof box. 


Winston tastes good-like a cigarette should! 


